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PREFACE 


Gandhiji’s chief preoccupations during the period covered 
in this volume (February 15 to May 31, 1929) were khadi propa- 
ganda and organization of foreign-dotib boycott in preparation 
for the struggle for swaraj envisaged in the resolution passed by 
the Congress at Calcutta in December 1928. The Congress Work- 
ing Committee at a meeting, held in Delhi on 17th February had, 
after four hours’ discussion, accepted Gandhiji’s scheme of boycott 
and the Foreign-cloth Boycott Committee was formed with him 
as Chairman. Gandhiji invited Jairamdas Doulatram, a prominent 
Congress worker from Sind, to resign his seat in- the Bombay 
.Legislative Assembly and take up full-time work as Secretary of the 
Committee. A detailed programme., was drawn up and Gandhiji 
appealed to the country to pursue it vigorously. . He visited Burma 
in March to collect frmds for khadi and other constructive acti- 
vities and carried his message of the boycott of foreign cloth there 
too. In April-May he undertook an extensive tour of Andhra, pene- 
trated deep into the remotest villages and addressed thousands 
upon thousands of villagers. 

For Gandhiji boycott of foreign cloth was not a political wea- 
pon against the British but a means of relieving the chronic under- 
employment in the coimtry and attaining “swaraj in terms of the 
hiingry millions” (p. 78). He asked everybody to put in his mite: 
“Let no one belittle his or her own individual effort. Complete 
boycott means an aggregate of individual effort. ... It is the 
individual effort that will have precipitated the national response 
whenever it comes” (p. 44). 

The programme of public bonfires of doth was revived and 
on March 4, at a meeting in Shraddhanand Park, Calcutta, Gan- 
dhiji himself lighted one such bonfire in disregard of a police notice 
dedaring that, the act would be an offence in law. Gandhiji 
questioned the validity of this interpretation of law and, when 
subsequently charge-sheeted in a court, reiterated what he had 
explained at length at the meeting: “This boycott is not part of 
dvil disobedience. There was no intention to defy the police notice 
4)r the sake of defiance and courting imprisonment” (p. 181). 
Gandhiji was convicted and fined Re. 1. He was not smprised by the 
magistrate’s finding. It only confirmed his opinion “that in cases 
of a serious dash between the authorities and the public, the judges 
would, even if unconsdously, exonerate the fpriner” (P- 201). 
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Commentiag on the incident in NoDafivan, Gandhiji ha<3 
said: “I hope that the lathis of hundreds of thousands of police' 
men will not be able to extinguish the fire that was kindled in thai 
park on that day” (p. 84). The incident did serve to raise the 
political temperature in the country and gave momentum to the 
boycott movement. Gandhiji, however, was not satisfied. He wa! 
conscious of the weakness of the country and the Congress anc 
was convinced that without national regeneration, which he cafi 
ed self-purification, they would not be able to reform the Grov 
emment (p. 19). Constructive work, including khadi, was for hin 
“a symbol of soul-force and of faith in it” (p. 271). But in the cours< 
of his tours he realized that the programme was not being prose 
cuted in that spirit. He missed, he said, “a living faith in the 
method of non-violence, I have felt even a want of faith in it 
An atmosphere of despair undoubtedly pervades the air. Thi 
demoralizing uncertainty disables worters firom appreciating 
to the full the programme prescribed by the National Congress’ 

(pp. 260-1), 

The Government’s policy of repression seemed to have givei 
rise to what Gandhiji described as a “philosophy of mad reveng 
and impotent rage” (p. 259). On April 8, when President Vithal 
bhai Patel rose in the Central Legislative Assembly to give hi 
ruling on the Public Safety Bill brought forward by the Govern 
ment, Bhagat Singh and Batukeshvar Dutt threw two bombs am 
some red pamphlets from the visitors’ gallery. Gandhiji publicl; 
condemned their action, but also told the Government that the'; 
were “in no snoall measure to blame for the madness of the bomb 
thrower” (p. 259). At the same time he warned Congress worker 
too : “Congressmen whose creed is non-'violence will do well hot t< 
give even secret approval to the deed but pursue their metho( 
with redoubled vigOToir, if they have real faith in it” (p. 260). 

During the Burma tour firom March 8 to 22, Gandhiji uti 
lized the opportunity to advise the Indian residents to maintau 
correct relations 'with the Burmese and to sympathize with thei 
aspirations (pp. 106 & 112). On the demand for the separatioi 
of Burma, he advised the Indians “not to take sides and to let th 
Burmans decide the question for themsel'ves” (p. 183). On non 
political matters, Gandhiji gently drew the attention of his host 
to the evils diat he noticed in their midst. “There are things r 
your practice which I have not been able to reconcile with th 
teach^gs of the Buddha. . .”, he told a public meeting ii 
Mandalay ^p. 159-60). He 'W'anted the Burmans to “becom 
torch-bearers jighting the path of a -weary world towards the goal c 
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ahitnsa” and to adopt die path of self-purification and penance 
for that purpose (pp. 161-2). 

Returning firom the Burma tour Gandhiji presided over the 
Kathiawar Political Conference. He counselled the local worken 
moderation in dealing with the Princes, arguing that it was pos- 
sible to bring about reforms in the Indian States and that, there- 
fore, he did not seek their destruction as he did that of the British 
Government (pp. 189-90). “Indian Princes are like us,” he said 
liter in an article m Naoajiioan, “they are the products of this land, 
they have the faults which we have and we shordd cultivate the 
charity to grant that they may have even the good qualities which 
we ourselves have” (p. 301). 

The Andhra tour, fi’om April 6 to May 21, was the longest 
he had imdertaken in any province and fetched the highest collec- 
tion fi'om any single province: about Rs. 2,64,400. This was his 
longest and most intensive tour (p. 433), but he would repeat it “a 
hundred times under ... a superintendent Kke Deshabhakta 
^d amid a people like the Andhras” (p. 412). In his speeches 
Gandhiji reminded the people of “the four pillars of swaraj : wear 
only khaddar, eradicate the drink and drug evils, remove un- 
touchability, and work for Hindu-Muslim unity and inter-com- 
munal unit^’ (p. 316). The most memorable incident of the tour, 
for him, was his visit to a girl-widow named Satyavatidevi who 
wished to gift aU her ornaments and jewellery to the Khadi Fund. 
“The story of Satyavati”, Gandhiji wrote aJferwards, “is enacted 
in hundreds of Hindu homes every day. The curse . . . descends 
upon Hindu society so long as it keeps the widow under an im- 
forgivable bondage” (p. 322). 

The volume provides ample illustration of Gandhiji’s personal 
tapascharya in pursuit of the goal of moksha through service of huma- 
nity to which he had dedicated his life. Writing on the death of 
Ra^, his grandson whom he had brought up himself since Hari- 
lal’s estrangement and whom he had been training for national 
service, he said: “With the views I hold on death Rasik’s death 
has caused me no grief, or such grief as I have felt is purely 
based on selfish considerations. . . . His death therefore only 
brings me closer to God, makes me realize my responsibility more 
fuUy than before” (p. 14). Writing to Mirabehn towards the dose 
of hjs Burma tour, he said: “I diall feel the parting with Dr. M^ta. 
I see that I can comfort him if I am there. But this is a private 
' privilege I may not enjoy” (p. 158). 

It was, however, the affoirs of the Ashram that tested Gandhi- 
ji’s capacity for anasah^ — ^non-attachincut — ^tb the utmost. Since the 
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death of Maganlal a year earlier Gandhiji had been taking keener 
interest in introducing greater ethical and community discipline 
hj the Ashram. But this seems to have proved beyond the imme- 
diate capacity of most inmates. The crisis came in April after 
serious moral lapses by two co-workers and violation of an Ashram 
rule by Kasturba were brought to Gandhiji’s notice. Undeterred 
by the risk of incurring obloquy for the Ashram, Gandhiji wrote 
about these lapses in Maoajivan under the caption “My Shame 
and Sorrow”, and the article was translated in Toung India (pp. 
209-12). He wrote to Mirabehn: "We are the better for the 
ejqjosures” (p. 251). And to G. D. Birla he confessed "the sweet 
joy of publicly con&ssing one’s own guilt” (p. 311). 

Gandhiji took the responsibility for these lapses upon him- 
self. “I hold the manifestation of the corruption in the Mandir,” 
he said, “to be merely the reflection of the wrong in myself” (p. 
211). The anguish in his mind breaks out in his questions: “But 
what am I to do? Should I flee or commit suicide or embark on 
an endless fast or immure myself alive in tire Mandir or refuse to 
handle public finance or public duty?” He could do none of these 
things mechanically, he said, but must wait for the voice within. 
“An activity commenced in God’s name may be given up only at 
His bidding. And when He wishes this activity of mine to be 
brought to a close He will surely prompt society to hound me 
out of its pale and I hug to myself the hope that even in that 
dread hour of retribution I shall still have power to declare my 
faith in Him” (p. 212). 

The tensions that seem to have followed the disclosures led 
several inmates, including Mahadev Dessd and Narandas Gandhi, 
to think of leaving the Ashram. Glandhiji, realizing the practical 
limits on the pace of growth in the A^am, decided to lighten his 
control and let the inmates themselves shape it in the manner they 
thought best (p. 338). The Ashram was a medium for conducting 
“an e^)eriment in absolute ‘democracy’ ” (p. 368). He told 

Ghhaganlal Joshij Secretary of the Ashram, that he would not 
mind any of the activities of the Ashram, or the Ashram itself, 
being wound up. “I have made it my profession in life to bre^ 
up homes and have felt no wrench in the heart at any time wl^ 
doing so. ... I shall, then, feel no wrench in my heart in breaking 
up this Ashram and building a new one” (pp., 347-8). All that he 
craved for was sincerity on the part of co-workers. “Sincerity may 
sometunes appear cruel. You should not shrink from appearing to 
be cruel to me. Be sincere at any cost” (p. 348). 

In a. letter to Ghhaganlal Jo^ in connection with the Ashram 
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affairs, Gandhiji said: “Truth is never ashamed of itself anywhere 
in the world. When truth feels ashamed of itself, you may be sine 
that it is not truth but falsehood” (p. 306). 

Replying to an open letter from the Rev. B. de Ligt on his 
attitude to war, he smd: “I can no longer in any conceivable 
circumstance talce part in Britain’s wars. And I have already said 
in these pages that if India attains (what will be to me so-called) 
freedom by violent means she will cease to be a country of my pride; 
that time would be a time for me of civil death” (p. 365). 

In a discussion with Dr. John Mott, an evangelist of repute 
who met Gandhiji at Sabarmad, he deprecated conversion. The 
effort should never be to undermine another’s faith but to make 
him a better follower of his own faith. Recognizing that he was up 
against a solid wall of Christian opinion, he still declared that the 
prophets spoke “not through the tongue but through their Kves” 

(p. ,60). 

In a brief but moving article (pp. 245-6) addressed to young 
people struggling for self-mastery, Gandhiji recommends repeated 
reading of the Gita and the Hamayana as a means of strengthening 
die heart and purifying the mind. A review article on an Antyaja 
Directory concludes thus: “True art is never useless. . . . Nature 
abounds in art and ... art is filled to the brim with utility. There 
is not a single useless colour in a peacock’s plumage; if we are not 
aware of their purpose the reason is our ignoreince, not the extra- 
vagance of Nature” (p. 342). 




NOTE TO THE READER 


In reproducing English material, every endeavour has been 
made to adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typographical 
errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in the text 
generally spelt out. Variant spellings of names have, however, 
been retained as in the original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors. 
Qiioted passages, where these are in English, have been set up in 
small type and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of speeches 
and interviews, as also passages which are not by Gandhiji, have 
been set up in small type. In reports of speeches and interviews 
slight changes and omissions, where necessary, have been made in 
passages not attributed to Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi, efforts have been 
made to achieve fidelity and also readability in Elnglish. Where 
English translations are available, they have been used with such 
changes as were necessary to bring them into conformity with the 
original. 

The date of an item has been indicated at the top right-hand 
corner; if the original is imdated, the inferred date is supplied 
within square brackets, the reasons being given where necessary. 
The date given at the end of an item alongside the somce is that 
of publication. The writings are placed under the date of publica- 
tion, except where they carry a date-line or where the date of 
writing has special significance and is ascertainable. 

References to volume I of this series are to the 1969 edition. 

In the source-line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad; G.N. refers 
to those available in the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and Sangrahalaya, 
New Delhi; G.W. denotes documents secured by the Collected Works 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to the 
text. A list of sources and a chronology for the period covered 
by the volume are also provided at the end. 
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1. STATMAii:NT OS StSD OOSGRESS AI^FAIrS*^ 


[On or after February 15, 192Sf\* 

At an informal meeting of the Sind Provincial Congress mem- 
bers which was held at Mirpurlchas on 15th instant to consider 
various domestic questions, I was invited to be present. This 
meeting was originally convened by Manilal Kotbari in connec- 
tion with certain disputes that were referred to him by the two 
wings of the F.G.G. for disposal and for the election of the Exe- 
cutive. Buti in view of the tension between the parties, I have 
advised them to elect Swami Grovindanand as President by con- 
sent He has named the following as members of the Provincial 
Executive and the following as members of the A.I.G.G.:^ 

I am aware that opinion is sharply divided over the nomina- 
tion of the President as well as the members of the Executive. 
But I am sure that the interests of Sind will be best served by giv- 
ing the above arrangement an honest trial, those aggriev^ re- 
maining passive and never obstructing the working of the provin- 
cial body. I have advised and all the parties concerned have 
agreed that there should be no personal references or comments 
in the Sind Press controlled or influenced by the respective parties in 
respect of their opponents, that each party should be allowed 
to do its work without interference directly or indirectly by the 
other. As many members were absent and as Swami Govindanand 
suggested that the meeting should be informal, the elections were 
not held. 

From a photostat: S.N. 15341 


1 Vidt the following item and also pp. 11-2. 

2 Gandhiji was at Mirpiukhas on February 15, 1929. 

3 The nfttnwi are not found in the source. 
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2. LETTER TO SWAMI GOVINDAJfAND 

MaRWAB. JUNCfnON, 
Febnuny 16, 1929 

DEAR SWAMI, 

1 was sorry I was not able to have more time with you alone 
than I was able to have. I would now share with you my inner- 
most thoughts through the more imperfect mechum of corres- 
pondence. 

I look to you to discharge your responsibility and shed sweet- 
ness around and about you, as you have promised. You have to 
stoop to conquer. You should become a real sannyasi without 
anger, without malice, without desire for self. I was not unobser- 
vant of the fact that you had no power behind you outside the 
ranks of your own immediate and very limited following. You 
are evidently unable to command money when you need it for 
public work. All this must be altered. You have sacrifice be- 
hind you. You have courage. What is it that keeps you from 
possessing greater influence over the people for their own good ? 

Why do you want office when the office does not want you ? 
Ibie narrow majority by which you may be able to retain office 
can bring no real satisfaction, can give you no real opportunity 
for service. If you will interpret office in terms of service, why will 
you not refuse to hold it unless your opponents too insist upon your 
holding it? 

I have given effect as much as possible to your wishes in so 
far as I have been able to interpret them. But I would like you 
after the election is over or even before, if you have the humi- 
lity, to confer with Jairamdas and others and think of another 
president whom you wiU unanimously elect. Anyway I look to 
you to run the Congress machinery in Sind smoothly and honest- 
ly. Verb. sap. You will not I hope misunderstand or misinterpret 
this letter.* 

Tom tmertfy, 

[PS.] 

I am in Delhi between Sunday and Tuesday care, Speaker 
Patel. Then Sabarmati for a week. 

From a photostat: S.N. 15339 

* Vide also pp. 11-2. 



3. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHJ 

Februtay 16, 1929 

am. QHEAOANIAL, 

I had got your letter at Mirpurkhas. Raojibhai may go 
through an operation in his nostril, if he wants to. I have no 
news this time, too, about the condition of Totaram’s eyes. The 
incident concerning . . . bhai' was painful from beginning to end. 
Perhaps he will not return at all. 

Malkani will arrive there on Tuesday. He will write to you. 
The final decision about him is altogether different. He is to be 
paid Rs. 150 per month from the Birla fund. He will work in 
Sind. He is going there in order to learn the constructive science 
of khadi. 

I shall arrive there on Wednesday evening. I have decided 
to postpone the Andhra tour and to proceed, instead, to Rangoon. 
1 shall leave on a date so that 1 can reach Rangoon on March 
8. I shall, therefore, get about ten days in Ahmedabad. 1 shall 
leave Rangoon on or before the 21st and return to the Ashram 
some time about the 28th. From the Ashram, I shall go to 
Kathiawar and spend 30th, 31st and April 1 there. Immediately 
after that, I shall leave for Andhra Pradesh and spend one 
month there. Thereafter, where the fates take me. 

Bkssings front 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Pay Jaisukhlal from the [Udyoga] Mandir funds and draw the 
money for the pmpose from any accoiints that it may be neces- 
sary to do. He and we should take it that he belongs to the Man- 
dir. 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: 6.N. 5389 


1 The name is omitted here. 



4. LETTER TO SHJLNTIRUMAR MORARJI 

Saturday [Februeuy 16, 192Sf]^ 

OHI. SBANTIEmiAR, 

I have to reach Rangoon on March 8, but I do not wish to 
leave the Ashram before March 2> Which route should I take? 
Going via Calcutta takes the least time, doesn’t it? I think of 
travelling as a deck passenger. Have you any suggestion to make 
in this regard ? I am writing this on my way to Delhi. I shall be 
in Delhi from the 17th to the 19th. My address there will be 
c/o Speaker Patel. I e3q>ect your mother is quite well by now. 
What happened in Bombay? Let me know if you have dis- 
covered the real cause. 

Blessings fim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Ovyarati: Q.W. 4712. Qourtesy: Shantikiimar 
Moraqi 


5. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Saturday \_February 16, 192&\^ 

oai. FRABKAVATI, 

I have your letters. I have written to Father and expect to 
receive his reply at Delhi. Whatever happens you are not to worry. 
The rest when we meet, since I hope to reach the Ashram on 
Wednesday. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat, of the Hindi: G.N. 3314 


1 From the postmark 

3 Following the Sind tour^ Gandhiji, after a halt at Delhi, reached the 
Athram on Wednesda y , February 20, 1929. 



6. PROHIBITION IN SURAT DISTRICT 


Regarding the prohibition work that is going on in Surat 
district as a minor consequence of Bardoli Satyagraha, Smt. 
Mithubehn Petit writes:’ 

When Mithubehn backs up a movement, there is little fear of 
its fizzling out. Hence one can hope that if the movement conti> 
nues at the present rate, no trace of liquor will be left in Surat 
district in a very short time. If this result does follow it may 
well be looked upon as a minor consequence of Bardoli, but very 
often minor consequences turn out to be more important than 
the main consequence. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajioan, 17-2-1929 


7. FEAR OF OSTRACISM 

Having read my article on child-marriages, marriages of the 
old and ill-matched marriages, a gentleman, belonging to the 
Dasha Shrimali caste of Godhra has written a long letter, the 
substance^ of which is as follows: 

If I had the power to remedy this situation, I would certainly 
use it. But my capacity is limited. To stop such marriages, agi- 
tations should be organized by aU' castes in all Ihe villages; these 
should be conducted by respectable people or by those who have 
the capacity to win respect. I however feel that local agitations 
need not necessarily be confined only to particular castes. But 
it is the duty and the right of respectable men even of other castes 
to prevent such cruel marriages. The belief that one caste has no 
right to interfere in the matters of another may be regarded as 
outmoded. It is the duty of men who love justice and carry in- 
fluence to prevent injustice wherever it occurs. 

People need to give up the fear of ostracism. In many cases 
ostracism is to be welcombd. The Mahajan of a caste loses its 
stature by doing injustice. To continue to belong to such a caste 
is like living under an immoral regime. One should get out of such a 

’ Hie letter is not translated here. The correspondent had reported lhat 
prdbibitian was making progress. 

^ Not translated here. The correspondent had said that in his community 
many si^ marriages continued to take place. 
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caste before the caste boycotts one. Moreover, the elimination of 
sub-castes is desirable in all circumstances. And if a large number 
of people get out of a caste, then that castf will automatically cease 
to exist. People can be happy even where there are no caste bar- 
riers, and there is no reason why this should not happen so in 
Hinduism. 

[Prom Gujarati] 

Naoajmn, 17-2-1929 


8. TBIUMPH OF JUSTICE 

The students and staff of Gujarat College deserve to be con- 
gratulated upon the victory scored by the former.* The Director 
of Education also deserves congratulations for fearlessly adminis- 
tering justice. Mr. Shirras* has done nothing to deserve congratu- 
lations. He can earn congratulations now only if he voltmtarily 
submits his resignation. The teacher who has lost the affection of 
the pupils, one who does not keep his word, does not deserve to 
remain a teacher. 

The main features that were to be found in the Bardoli Satya- 
graha were present here. In Bardoli the demand was for justice. 
Leaders of the agitation were competent men. People obeyed 
rules and were determined. The peasantry of Bardoli was able, 
through peaceful conduct, to win over public opinion, hence the 
Govemnaent finally had to bow. 

All these things were true in the case of the students. Here too, 
the leaders were competent, the students had faith in them. The 
students were firm and their demand was just. The students obey- 
ed rules and, by their peaceful behaviour, were able to win over 
public opinion. 

I hope that the students in the pride of their victory will not 
insult the Principal or their professors. Anyone who wages a 
non-violent war does not become proud of his victory and does 
not overstep the limits. But, just as it is necessary for students to 
be polite and keep within their limits, it is necessary for them to 
recognize their own strength. In spite of studying in Government 
colleges, they should maintain their fireedom and never let their 

* Hie stddenta of Oiyarat Odilege had been on a prolonged strike in pro- 
test against punishment meted out to them for staying away from thdr 
classes on Simon Commission Boycott Day. For details, md$ Vol. XXXVIII, 
pp. 385-7 and 419-20. 

of Guivat College 
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self-respect be undermined. To do this, they should leam to be- 
come indifferent towards ‘degrees’. Tbere is no virtue in a 
‘degree’. But there is virtue in the acquisition of knowledge. And 
that is worth while only so long as one’s seffre^ect is preserved. In 
this manner if they study with an attitude of detachment, they 
will increasingly add to their own strength. They have proved by 
their prowess that no one can stop them from participating in 
national work. We hope that, by accumulating such strength, 
they would contribute their share to the swaraj jq/mz. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ncmjivan, 17-2-1929 


9. LETTER TO MIRABEHM 

Fehruaiy 18, 1929 

I have all your letters. I am writing this in New Delhi. I leave 
tonxorrow for the Mandir and leave the Mandir probably on 1st 
March for Rangoon returning to Sabarmati about 27th March. 
Burma address: 8 Pagoda Road, Rangoon, care of Dr. Mehta. 

Your letters are all most consoling. Your work is evidently 
prospering. When you think that you can speak with some degree 
of certainty, I would like to public an account in Toung India. 
But I am in no hurry. You will report to me your progress about 
soft spindles. I discussed the thing with Keshu and he was un- 
convinced. It would be a good thing if all the inmates leam the 
habit of keeping Ashram hours. 

Dr. Ansari is amazed at the success that has hitherto attend- 
ed my diet experiment. He is indifferent about the weight, if I 
do not decrease. - 

Devdas has borne the griefs wonderfully. Ba and Kanti are 
still here. Probably they accompany me tomorrow. 

Love. 

Baptj 

PS. 

Yes, you have to hurry up with corrections of the autqbiogra- 
phy. Andrews is now in New York and so is Gregg. 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5344. Qourtesy: Mirabehn; also G,N- 9399 and 9400 

* Over the deatb of Rasik; mdt pp. 13-4f 



10. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 


Silence Day [February 18, 192ff\^ 

am. PRABHAVATI, 

I have your letters. Yesterday there was a telegram saying 
you need not go back home. So you can stay on with a light 
heart. There is nothing more to write since we shall be meet- 
ing on Wednesday. 

BUssings fim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 3333 


11. SIND IMPRESSIONS 

As it is, everything in India attracts me. It has everything 
that a human being with the highest possible aspirations can 
want. But when I first visited Sind in 1916, it attracted me in a 
fecial way and a bond was established between the Sindhis and 
me that has proved capable of bearing severe strains. I have been 
able to deliver to the Sindhis bitter truths without being misunder- 
stood. I did not mince matters anywhere during the last extensive 
but hurried tour in Sind. ^The audiences took my remarks in good 
part and where it was possible, they gave immediate effect to my 
advice. The warning to the Karachi students against presenting 
addresses in English and filling them with emptjr (empty because 
of lack of action behind it) praise had instantaneous effect. The 
numerous other addresses that followed were much more sub- 
dued and were read in easy, simple and graceful Sin^ihi or in 
equally easy and graceful E^di instead of being in high-flown 
and bombastic English which 90 per cent of the audience could 
never follow. Flection was almost reached at the students’ 
meeting in Hyderabad. The address was first composed in Sindhi 
and a good translation in Hindi was supplied to me. I must deal 
with this separately next week.* The only defect was that although 
it purported to come firom the students they knew nothing of the 
contents. There is too much of laxity observable among us about 

^ Froin the leference to the anticipated meeting on Wednesday; 
Monday was Felvuary 18, 

* Vide pp. 130-2. 
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such simple matters. Surely addresses presented on behalf of insti- 
tutions must be duly approved by them before they are presented. 

Lalaji Memorial 

The response to the Lalaji Memorial appeal was up to my 
expectations and even beyond those of the ever sanguine and ever 
successful national beggar Manilal Kothari. It amounts to over 
Rs. 70,000, much more than Sind’s quota calculated according 
to any of the methods mentioned by me in these pages. If the 
other provinces do half as well as Sind, the amount mentioned in 
the Memorial appeal wiU be more than covered. And this can be 
easily done, if those who cherish Lalaji’s memory will bestir them- 
selves to make the collections. Our people have not yet acquired 
the habit of doing their duty without persistent reminders even 
as we need the loud call of the temple bell to remind us that 
there is God watching over us and summoning us to prayer. 

Khadi 

As in Travancore so in Sind there is unlimited scope for khadi 
propaganda for the simple reason that the women of Sind, young 
and old, do not go in for coloured saris with picturesque borders. 
They wear white scarfs without borders. If men of Sind will but 
do a little national propaganda among the womenfolk, they should 
have no diflSculty in inducing them to take to khadi. But the pain- 
ful fact is that with a few honourable exceptions they are not inte- 
rested in khadi. They will not part with their foreign clothing. 
The terrible poverty of the people which they do not see fails to 
move them. Hence Sind is perhaps one of the most backward 
provinces in point of khadi. 

Of production there is next to nothing. Acharya Kripalani 
who now better deserves the title of khadi hawker than of 
Acharya is emphatically of opinion that there is great scope for 
khadi production in Sind as he thinks that in spite of the pros- 
perous appearance of the Amils and the Bhaibandhs there is 
much poverty in Sind. He quotes in proof of his statement that 
the pie is still current coin in Sind. I can bear testimony to the 
fact that apart from Orissa, I have never foimd so many pies in 
my collections as in Sind. In one collection of about ten rupees 
from among over a hundred men, forty pies were counted. This 
phenomenon cannot be explained away by saying that the people 
were stingy or unwilling to give. Stinginess I have never expe- 
rienced in Sind. A people who gave over Rs. 70,000 in twelve days' 
could not be considered unwilling. And the fact that they had 
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pies to give shows that a pie can fetch something in the Sind 
villages not even far away from the railway. In one place I fotmd 
even cowries among the collections. Upon inquiry I found that a 
pice was equal to five cowries. At the same time, I am free to 
confess that this khadi hawker’s evidence must be taken with a 
certain amount of reserve because of the fact that for years together 
he has lived in self-imposed exile. But this is certain that no 
serious, sustained, methodical effort backed by expert knowledge 
has been made to test the capacity of Sind for khadi production. 
Add to this the fact that Sind is a cotton-producing tract and 
has compulsory primary education as in Hyderabad. If there 
was khadi atmosphere, sacrificial khadi could always be pro- 
duced through the numerous schools of Sind. A methodical daily 
manufacture of yam under proper inspection in the schools if not 
even in the colleges should yield good and durable cheap khadi 
in large quantities. But want of faith is the father of an innume- 
rable brood of doubts. 


Congress Position 

The courageous chairman of the Kotri Congress Committee 
told me at its public meeting that he had only twenty members on 
the Congress register and that if the khadi franchise was to be 
faithfully and honestly worked, there would be probably only two 
members on the Congress register. My answer was simple. The 
chairman was bound to work the franchise honestly and report the 
result to the Working Committee and, if he had faith in khadi, 
he should not hesitate to stand alone. 

The position of the Congress is no better in the other parts of 
Sind. Everywhere the Congress is functioning only in name. To 
paraphrase immortal. Tulsidas, the name is greater than its bearer. 
The Congress instead of permeating every walk of life and every 
section of society is known only in time of some political excite- 
ment. As a whole it can show no steady progress, no constructive 
activity in this province of sandy desert. Probably the condition 
is no better in the other provinces. In my opinion therefore the 
greatest problem before the Congress politician is to restore the 
Congress to the position of dominance it had attained in 1921. I 
have no hesitation in saying that if it cannot do so without sacri- 
ficing the khadi franchise, the latter should be unhesitatingly 
sacr^ed. Camouflage, diriionesty and. inanity should be removed 
at any cost. My own opinion is that the organizers and leaders 
have themselves not much faith in khadi. But my opinion has 
no value in face of the fact, if it is the fact, that the khEdi 
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franchise has not worked. However whilst I am giving my opinion 
in this matter, I may as well give my further opinion that even if 
the khadi franchise is removed we are not going to have people 
clamouring to find their names on the Congress roll. 

Congress Squabbies 

For the cause of the decline lies so far as Sind is concerned 
in Congress squabbles. I had little expected to be called upon to 
help to remove them. As it so happened Sjt. Manilal Kothari was 
deputed by the Working Committee to supervise elections, etc. 
He timed Ais work with that of helping the Memorial collections. 
I was therefore naturally drawn into the net. At every place 
visited an hour was set apart for a quiet chat with workers. The 
burden of their talk almost everywhere was, ‘Our work sufiTers 
owing to our squabbles; do please settle these before you leave 
Sind.’ The quarrel was over what appeared to me a trifle, divi- 
sion of power. And yet the painful fact is that there is no power 
to divide, there is no purse, no patronage to share. In all perhaps 
there are hardly 400 members on fhe Sind Congress register. 
There are 45 members of the Provincial Committee. Its Working 
Committee has 15, far too many in my opinion. If the central 
body manages wiA 15 the provincial body should manage with 
5. But we have not yet become business-like enough to save all 
available energy, money and time. 

There are two Congress parties in Sind. These function large- 
ly for the purpose of owning the executive. Every one of the 
workers told me that the provincial organization, once homoge- 
neous, was split when the unfortunate Coimcil-entry became a live 
issue. The question of the separation of Sind later intensified the 
division. Swami Govindanand represents one party and Jai- 
ramdas the other. Swami Govindanand has been chairman for 
the past 3 years, or more (I forget the number of years). Jai- 
ramdas’s party lias averred many irregularities. Into these I did 
not go. But at Mirpurkhas where I had a final chat with the 
workers representing both the groups, I tried to bring the two 
together. And after surveying the situation, I suggested a compro- 
mise which, I confess, was a patchwork, a trial solution. I could 
observe that the Govindanand group was keen on the Swami re- 
maining President. The Swami himself seemed to me to be 
insistent on retaining the reins of government in his hands. So 
far as I could see, Jairamdas had no such desire, though he and 
his party were desirous of having another who they thought was 
neutral. I saw that this could not be brought about without forcing 
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a contested election. A chairman to command reqiect ^ould, in 
my opinion, be elected by unanimity or at any rate by an over- 
whelming majority. The parties appeared to me to be evenly 
balanced. I was not prepared therrfore to advise an election by 
the party vote. And if Jairamdas and his principal supporters 
were not eager or even willing to hold the reins, I thought that 
they should give proof of their unwillingness by letting the Swami’s 
election go imcontested. The election of the executive was then 
simple. I suggested the central body’s convention for adoption, viz., 
election of those nominated by the chair. Every president should 
be able and be allowed to choose his own executive. I therefore 
put the pen in the Swami’s hand. He selected five firom the Jairam- 
das group, thus having ten of his own group over five of the rival. 
I suggested too that he should select the names for the A.I.C.G., 
thus avoiding all contest over election of ofiice-bearers. I hope 
that these elections will be held without delay and without firiction. 

I know that the arrangement has not pleased the Jairamdas 
group. They would have preferred to act on my original advice to 
them, viz., to retire altogether from the provincial body and 
work in those districts where they had a clear, undisputed majo- 
rity. I asked the Swami which he would prrfer, and he said he 
would like the Jairamdas group to be represented on his execu- 
tive. I therefore pressed the advice upon the Jairamdas group 
that it would be greater self-efifacement on their part to let their 
names appear on the executive and to become passive co-operators 
and let the Swami work out the Congress programme during this 
year of trial for the nation. I have advised them not to appear 
at the executive meetings except when the Swami requires their 
presence and to resign if liiey find that things are being done or 
policies followed to which tihey would not conscientiously lend 
their names. . 

Now a word to Swami Govindanand. His sacrifice is unques- 
tioned. His courage is beyond doubt. But 1 think that he will 
increase his power for service, if he steps out of office and insists 
on someone else occupying the chair. 

‘Servants of Sind’ 

There was much talk though confined to a few to the effect 
that the money for the Lalaji Memorial ^ould not aU be sent out 
of Sind. I eiqilained that the signatories to the appeal had already 
defined the purpose to. which the funds would be devoted and 
that I had no power to alter the purpose. . Bqt I pointed out that 
niuch of the money could be used fen: Sind if some eligible Sindhis 
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ofiered to join Lalaji’s Society which was an all-India organiza- 
tion or if they could submit a good scheme for suppressed classes 
work. I have assured them that neither the trustees nor Lalaji’s 
Society would neglect the claims of Sind that had given Ae 
magniScent response it had to the Lalaji Memorial. Indeed 1 
may inform the Sind public that negotiations are already on foot 
to bring some Sind workers within the fold of Lalaji’s Society. 
But whilst this discussion was going on Swami Govindanand 
brought forward the suggestion that there should be a provin- 
cial organization, analogous to Lalaji’s Society. The idea appeal- 
ed to me forcibly. There is nothing to prevent anybody having a 
following from founding such a society. The question of mainte- 
nance need cause no worry. A labourer is worthy of his hire. 
A volunteer working in any national organization works or 
ought to work always for less than his market price. He need 
therefore never excite jealousy or suffer privation so long as he 
gives a good accoimt of himself to the nation. But as Dr. Ghoi- 
thram is the oldest national worker I have known in Sind and as 
he has dispossessed himself of everything he ever had, I approach- 
ed him about the Swami’s suggestion and he told me they had 
already some such thing. I have therefore asked him and Jairam- 
das to draw up a proper scheme, publish it and invite candi- 
dates. Though they have resources and influence, and have always 
had response to their appeals for funds, they are not without mis- 
givings as to the support they might expect for the project. I 
have urged them as 1 urge everybody to dismiss such vain fears and 
to have confidence in themselves and the cause they espouse. I 
have never known a good cause backed by good men ever to 
have died for want of funds. Only we often mistake a bad pause 
for good and bad nmn for good and then complain that the cause 
fails for want of funds. 

Young India, 21-2-1929 


12. A BOY OF MUCH PROMISE 

I tender my humble thanks to those who have sent me tele- 
grams and letters of condolence on hearing the news of the death 
of a grandson of mine. Rasik was only seventeen years old and was 
from his infancy being trained to become a national servant. He 
was clever, pushful and ambitious. He was an expert carder 
and had gone to Delhi to help my son Devdas who is teaching 
spiiming and Hindi at the Jamia Millia. He had grown consi- 
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dcrably in wisdom during the past few months. Only a few days 
before he lay on his death-bed he wrote to me to show how devot- 
ed he had become to the Ramayam and the Gita. He had deve- 
loped a fine sense of responsibility. With the views I hold on 
death Rasik’s death has caused me no grief, or such grief as I 
have felt is purely based on selfish considerations. I had built 
high hopes on getting much national service firom Rasik with his 
body wUch is now no more. But for him, he has gone because 
he had outgrown the use of his existing body. And he has gone 
the blessed way which every one of us must tread. His death there- 
fore only brings me closer to God, makes me realize my res- 
ponsibility more fuUy than before. The thought that he died at 
his post fiUs me with joy. His death has enabled me to come closer 
to the Mussalman world. Rasik’s Mussalman comrades, 1 hear fi:om 
Devdas, were ever kind to him. Dr. Ansari gave him the atten- 
tion not merely of a first-class physician but bestowed upon him 
a father’s loving care. The principal and staff of the Jaroia were 
never failing in their attention. My respectful thanks are due to 
them all, to Dr. Sharma of the Tibbia College, to the devoted 
nurses under whose charge the patient had been placed and to 
the numerous Hindu fiiends who helped Devdas in the task of 
nursing Rasik. But for the loving and imsolicited aid given by his 
Hindu and Mussalman ffiends Devdas might easily have been 
broken by the strain of nursing his patient and ward whom he 
loved so dearly during the prolonged imconsciousness that had 
overtaken Rasik. His was a death not to mourn but to envy. 

Young India, 21-2-1929 


13. CHARKHA SONG 

Rev. Donald Miller of Furulia Leper Asylum sends me a 
cutting fi'om Watch Tower containing Rev. F. W. Ross’s descrip- . 
tion of a Bengali , woman leper, an inmate of the Raniganj Leper 
Asylum. 1 take the foUowing abstract^ firom Mr. Ross’s interest- 
ing accoimt including Saro’s charkha song: 

Saro is oae of our ‘characters’, a person really worth knowing. When 
any distinguished visitor comes to our Leper Home the occasion is not com- 
plete unless Saro bestows a blessing. . . . ‘‘May you be happy, may 
you increase in wealth and children, may you live as many years as you 
have hairs on your head,, and may your body be as strong as iron.” Hus 

* Only exacts are reproduced here. 
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formula ihe never varies, so it is perhaps fortunate that no entirely bald 
person has yet presented himself to be blessed. ... It was when weav- 
ing was being introduced that Saro really blossomed forth. . . . “Did 
she know how to use a charkha?” . . . Then to our amusement as well 
as amazement she broke forth into an old song of her youth. . . . 
Gharkha is my husband, son and grandson; 

By the fevour of charkha we can now keep elephants: 

Hum-m-m, hum-m-m goes the charkha. 

Similarity between this folk song and the similar songs I 
have from Gujarat and other parts of India is striking and re- 
markable. 

Toung India, 21-2-1929 


14. MX IMPENDING VISIT TO BURMA 

It was in 1915 that I last visited Burma, that is, Rangoon only. 
Since then though I have had many a call I have not had the 
time to visit that great province. I am now looking forward to 
visiting it early next month. I am going there principally in the 
interest of khadi and the Gujarat Vidyapith whi^ has always had 
munificent support from the Gujarati colony in Burma. I hope 
also to receive donations for the Lajpat Rai Memorial. And die 
forthcoming visit gives me added joy in that it will enable me to 
meet my life-long friend and companion Dr. P. J. MAta. I hope 
too to renew the acquaintance of Burmese fiiends from whom I 
have already received invitations. But let all the friends know 
that I have limited time at my disposal. I must return to 
Gujarat during the last week of March to enable me to attend the 
Kathiawar Political Conference which meets at Morbi at the end 
of March imder the presidentship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 
Moreover let the fidends know that I do not possess now a body 
that used at one time to stand an infinite amount of wear and 
tear. Add to this the fact that I must attend to the editing of 
two weeklies and the daily correspondence. The Reception 
Committee will therefore kindly give me an unbroken period of 
six hours to attend to the ablutions, food, rest and the editorial 
and the other writing work. And as I must rise at 4 a.m., the 
Reception Committee will kindly see to it that no appointments 
are made after 8 p.m. so as to enable me to retire to bed by 
9 p.m. 

Toung India, 21-2-1929 



15. WILL THIS POOR COW BE SAVED} 


Shri Kashinath Trivedi lives in the Ashram and helps in 
running the Hindi J^avyivan. He has in Ujjain a sister aged thirteen 
ye.ars. He does not want that she should be married off at such 
a young age. But Shri Kashinath says that his father has arrang- 
ed her marriage with a widower of thirty, who lost his wife in 
January last. He is a doctor employed in a State in Central India. 
ELashinathji’s father is very orthodox in following social tradition 
and having failed to find a suitable groom for his daughter he has 
been obliged to agree to having the poor girl married to a 
widower. The ceremony is fixed for March 11, 1929. Kashi- 
natbji has opposed this alliance in the clearest terms and has 
written to his father saying that his conscience prevents him firom 
attending the wedding in obedience to his father’s wishes. But I 
have told Kashinathji that mere writing will not do; so he 
wants to go in person and try to have this sinful a ffair stopped. It 
is my prayer to the girl’s father that he turn away &om his in- 
tention. But if he does not do so, if he obduratdy sticks to it, 
I hope all the responsible, thinking men of Central India will 
help Shri Kashinath in his sacred undertaking and stop the 
marriage. 

One word to the widower doctor who has ventured upon this 
misadventure. I hope the doctor will realize his duty and purge 
his mind of the evil bought of marrying this girl, innocent as the 
cow. It wiU not be amiss here to remind the doctor that decency 
and duty demand that he should restrain his animal passions for 
at any rate one year after the death of his wife. 

[From Hindi] 

Hindi Havyivan, 21-2-1929 
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Satyagraha. Ashram, Sabarmah, 

Fehuaty 21, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your two letters. Before I received your letter in Delhi, 
I had already had a talk with Pandit Malaviyaji. I gave him the 
contents of my letter and he told me that I was quite right in 
telling you that he, Malaviyaji, could never keep you out because 
of your bodily in&mity. In any case, he gave you a very good 
certificate and he said that if I could take you up, he would 
be delighted as he might find it difficult to accommodate you at 
once. He recognized that you deserved immediate help. Sjt. 
Ghanshyamdas Birla happened to be present at the time of the 
conversation. He felt interested in it and in you and straight- 
way offered to take you up in his college or high school, I for- 
get which, at PHani. He needs a good Professor there. And 
there should be no difficulty in your getting there the salary you 
want. If you will accept that post, please write to Sjt. Ghan- 
shyamdas Birla, and go there by appointment. His address is: 
Birla Brothers, Subzimandi, Delhi. 

Please keep me informed as to what you are doing. I am 
forwarding to Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla a copy of this letter as 
also your second letter. I leave Sabarmati for Burma on the 1st 
of March, before which I should like to see you fixed up. 

Tours sinstnfy, 

From a microfilm: S.N. 13298 


17. LETTER TO SATIS CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 

Satyaoraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 

Febmaiy 21, 1929 

DEAR SATIS BABU, 

I have your letters. The report about your health and Hem- 
prabha Devi’s is bad. I do not like the idea of always harbour- 
ing the thought of never taking without giving. Once the atti- 
tude. of selfishness is destroyed there is never any taking without 
giving but it is all an imconscious performance. If I. .^ways 


40-2 
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have to prove to myself that as agaitist one tola of rice taken by me 
from you I have given you 2 tolas of dal, I am giving noting 
and I am merely taking from you. Because the consciousness that 
I have given you more than you have given me destroys the value 
of my gift. Why should it not be a privilege to Hemprabha Devi 
to be at the Abhoy Ashram and apparently be receiving all ser- 
vice without giving anything in return? Is that how you act to- 
wards each other in every little thing weighing exactly to find out 
whether the balance is preserved? And if you are not, why calcu- 
late when it is not husband and wife, but two different organi- 
zations in which there is even a little coolness? I wonder if I 
have made my meaning clear. Of course this argument is based 
on the assumption that the Abhoy Ashram is ready and willing 
to harbour Hemprabha Devi. 

I am glad about your dietetic e3q)eriments. The changes 
made are good. And now that you are on the track, you are 
better able to find out than I can the exact qualities of different 
oils. So far, in my estimation, linseed oil holds the field. But 
what it is that makes it free from irritation 1 do not know. And 
then, if your oil experiment is to be scientific, you must press your 
own oil, for you never get pure oils in the bazaar. And some- 
how or other oils don’t keep nice for a long time. 

You must carefully study the contribution in Toung India on 
'Tasting Cure”.* The writer is a learned man and seems to be a 
very methodical man. More even than change of climate, I re- 
gard fasting as a good cure for Hemprabha Devi and Tarini 
at any rate. I am not quite sure about you. But it should be 
judiciously taken. That can be taken only when the superstition 
that something must be taken inside to keep up the strength is 
given up. And I would add to the fasting sun-baths, which 
have got to be taken absolutely naked. Therefore there must be 
an enclosure. And whilst the fasting cure is taken, bowels must 
be regulated by the enema. It is remarkable how hard faeces are 
sometimes received in the discharge of enema water even after 
three weeks’ fasting, as happened in my own case. 

I do not know what lead I can give you about khadi beyond 
what I have written in Toung India. The scheme^ I drew up has 
been accepted. I would simply suggest workers, wherever they are 
found, carrying out the scheme, or as nmch of it as is possible, 
in their own persons. 

1 For Gandhiji’a comments on this, mdt p. 43. 

iVidt VoL XXXVin, pp. 388-9. 
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Purgiag the Congress is not an easy process, but let us hope 
that it Mdll come. It will have to come if— the foregoing was 
dictated in Delhi on Tuesday*. But every one of us was so busy 
that even the unfinished letter could not be typed or fiiirly written 
in order that it could go to you. I was interrupted when I was 
dictating the letter becaxise the members of the Working Committee 
came in. Now to resume the connection — ^we are to get swaraj 
through Truth and Ahimsa. Without self-purification, we shall 
never secure purification of the Government. I can only therefore 
tell that in my own way, and in the manner 1 know, I am trying 
to perform that double purification of my own and that of the 
Congress. And you may almost take it that the two will go side 
by side. Imperfections of the Congress are a resultant of the 
imperfections of each one of us, and as I am the primary mover 
in this matter, my limitations must count the most against the pro- 
gress of the Congress in the direction of purification. My only 
satisfaction is that 1 am not conscious of leaving a single stone 
unturned in order to remove my limitations. 

I have your telegram regarding the instructions about en- 
forcing the khadi rule. No instructions need be issued just now. 
I hope to write about this thing in Ibusjg India. For the present 
then you must look to the pages of Toung India about all these 
matters. Many things might be done through, suggestions in 
Toung India rather than through the resolutions of the Working 
Committee. 

This is my programme. 1 leave here on the Ist of March, 
on the 2nd for certain. I then reach Calcutta either on the 
3rd or 4th morning. There might be some alteration about the 
timiTigq according to the train that I take. My inclination is to 
na Delhi, by doing which I save Bs. 8 per passenger and 
save a little tinn* also. 1 shall look up the time-table. I leave 
Calcutta on the nrytm in g of Tuesday the 5th March for Rangoon. 
I return from Rangoon dirring the last week of March, so timing 
myself as to reach Sabarmati at the latest on the 27th March. 

The award about Ram Binod is canting me the greatest an- 
xiety. Rajendra Babu is deeply hurt.* And he and his co-workers 
it as a reflection upon themselves. He has tendered for 

■ * February 19, 1929 

2Rain Binn.1 Sinlift, a workeT of Bih a r , was given a loan of 

Rs. 25,000 for furtherance of his projects. Later he was charged with considering 
the institution he had built up widi public funds as his own proprietary 
concern. Satis Ghandra Das Gupta, who was deputed by Gandhiji to investi- 
gate declared that the afihirs of the Bihar branch of the Gharkhs Sanj^ were 
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himself and his companions resignation. I have pooh-poohed the 
idea, consoled Rajendra Babu and told him that after all I was 
to be the final authority in this matter and that therefore I 
should gladly go through every particle of evidence and consider 
your award in the light of the evidence and then deliver my 
own. I shall let you know the further developments. You need 
not worry about this at this stage. I shall seek your assistance 
when I need it. I hope to be able to tide over the difficulty. 
But it means an extra load of work at the time when I am 
heavily laden. But that is inevitable. 

Another thing I wanted to write to you about before I went 
to Sind and forgot. That was in connection with the letter fiom 
Niranjan Babu regarding the security resolution of the A.I.S.A. 
Council. The resolution is not as inelastic as Niranjan Babu 
imagines. It is sufficiently elastic and subject to that elasticity, 
I think it is necessary. As our organization grows, security will 
have to be demanded. And no one may refuse to give security 
on the score of his being a patriot or a national servant. Security 
will be and should be waived in the case of those who are be- 
yond suspicion and are of proved integrity but cannot find security. 
Do you not agree with this proposition? 

Tours sineeniy, 

Bafv 

From a photostat: GJf. 1603 


18. LETTER TO JAIRAMDAS DOULATRAM 

Satyaoraha Ashram, Saaarmati, 

Fthmay 21, 1929 

MY DEAR JAIRAMDAS, 

This letter you had least expected fi'om me, but there it is. 
I have taken charge of the Committee for Boycott of Foreign 
doth. I must have a whole-time secretary if that thing is to 
work. And 1 can think of nobody so suitable like you. Unless 
therefore you think that the coimtry’s interest demands your pre- 
sence in the Council, I would like you to resign at once and do 


mismanaged... Dr. Rajendra Prasad who was in charge cf it protested Agaiost 
this and requested Gandhiji to look into the accounts himself. After some time 
Gandhiji placed the matter in the hands of Narandas Gandhi who approved 
the accounts submitted by the Bihar flharkba Sanj^ 
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LETTER TO BEaRAll^ EHAliSHATTA 

the secretarial work. You may ask to be relieved at the end of 
this year. Though of course I would like you to remain on so long 
as I require you. Nine months’ absence from the Council ought 
not to matter much and may possibly be good for you even from 
Council standpoint. I do not want to or need to argue with 
you. Nor have [I] the leisure for it. Read all the pressure into 
this letter lhat you can, but after having done so, let you[rs] be 
the unfettered decision. I shall accept it without complaint even 
though it may be adverse. If you are at all inclined to entertain 
my proposal favourably, please come to Sabarmati, if possible, in 
reply to this letter. I must leave for Burma on the 1st of March 
— at the latest 2nd — and I shan’t be passing through Bombay. 

Malkahi joined me yesterday at Marwar Jimction. 

I expect a wire fi'om you. 

Tours sineenly, 

SjT. Jairaiidas Doulatram 
Bombay 

From a photostat: S.N. 15349 


J9. LETTER TO BEHRAMJI KHAMBHATTA 

Tece Ashram, Sabarmatt, 
February 23, 1929 

BHAISHRI KHAMBHATTA, 

, I have youx letter. On March 9, I shall be in Burma, 
April 5 seems feasible. When, at the earliest, do you have to be 
informed of the decision? On March 1, I shall leave Ahmedabad 
for Delhi en route to Calcutta and leave for Burma from there. 

Vandemabsram fiwt 
Mohahdab 

Shri Behramji Khambhatta 
275 Hornby Road 
Fort, Bombay 

From a photostat of the Giyarad: O.N. 6591 



20. LETTER TO SECHAR RARMAR 


The Ashrah, Sababmati, 
Fthnuay 23, 1929 

BHAJSHRI BSaHAR, 

I have your letter. As for the Antyaja teacher you mention, 
if he puts off marriage and is a man of character, he can be 
taken in the Vidyapilh and a scholarship too may be given to 
him. If he is agreeable, an application stating aU the facts may 
be forwarded to Kakasaheb along with your covering letter. 

Vandemaiarm fim 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Ckyarati: G.N. 5577 


21. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAHKAR 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Febmay 23, 1929 

BHAISHRI MADHAVJI, 

I got your letter. Do not eat bananas. There is no harm 
in eating a few apples after boiling them without peeling and then 
removing the skin, seeds, etc. Pineapple may also be eaten, if 
it is sweet. The number of fasts should be limited by your capa- 
city to go without food. I do not understand why you caimot 
have a sun-bath in Calcutta. Even when a sun-bath is not possi- 
ble you can, and should, take Kuhne bath in the tub. I do be- 
lieve that it would be better if you csm continue to wear a 
kaehehha. 

Vmdtmatanm from 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gryarati: G.N. 6762 



22. OUR HELPLESSNESS^ 


Sjt. Jethalal Govindji writes from Bijolia (Rajputana) : 

It may not be possible for me to leave this place for another six 
months. Even so about 6,000 people at the least are today spinning 
their own yam. Most of them weave their own doth. But the question 
of dyeing is a great stumbling-block. Red, yeUow and pink colours are a 
great necessity. Today we have to dqpend on foreign dyes. If this de- 
pendence continues, the eaq>loiting spirit of the middlemen is likely to 
betray us and drive people to the bazaar to purchase their coloured doth. 
To consolidate the khadi work already done, it wiU be necessary to teach 
people the use of indigenous dyes. Some way out of the diiGculty must 
be found dnd suggestions in this bdialf may be invited from the read- 
ers of Totmg India and J/avajioan, Unless this is done there can be no end- 
ing of our present hdpless state. 

I see no reason why it should not be possible to place home- 
made dyes within the easy reach of all and I hope that those 
who know this art will co-operate towards this end. But I can- 
not help uttering a warning to khadi lovers like Sjt. Jethalal. He 
has set before him an ambitious ideal that did not obtain in our 
country probably at any time even in the past. The cultivator 
had always to depend for certain necessaries of life on the middle- 
man and it seems to me that this is just as it should be. Inter- 
dependence is and ought to be as much the ideal of man as 
self-sufficiency. Man is a social being. Without inter-relation 
with society he cannot realize his oneness with the universe or 
suppress his egotism. His social interdependence enables hto to 
test his faith and to prove himself on the touchstone of reality. 
If man were so placed or could so place himself as to be abso- 
lutely above aU dependence on his fellow-beings he would become 
so proud and arrogant as to be a veritable burden and nuisance to 
the world. Dependence on society teaches him the lesson of 
humility. That a man ought to be able to satisfy most of his 
essential needs himself is obvious; but it is no less obvious to me 
that when self-sufficiency is carried to the length of isolating one- 
self from society it almost amounts to sin. A man cannot bc- 

1 The Ghiiarati original of this appeared in Navajivattf 24-2-1929. The trans- 
lation is by' Fyardak 
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come self-sufiEicient even in rei^ect of all the various operations 
from the growing of cotton to the spinning of the yam. He has 
at some stage or other to take die aid of the members of his 
family. And if one may take help firom one’s own family why 
not from one’s neighbours? Or otherwise what is the significance 
of the great saying, ‘The world is my family’ ? 

Deep at the root of Sjt. Jethalal’s distress I find a lurking 
distrust of the dye-sellers. Why should it be taken for granted 
that the middlemen are bound to betray us? The khadi move- 
ment stands for an all-round purification. It requires us to 
establish contact with every sphere of social life and to exercise 
a purifying influence. We do not want to take away from the 
middleman his occupation, but only to give a new orientation 
to it and to change his mental outlook. We must have an abid- 
ing faith in the middlemen, and in their developing one day a 
high sense of business morality and a burning patriotism. Even 
today instances of such ideal businessmen are not lacking. 
Fanatical excess is a thing always to be shunned. The ‘middle 
path’ is the royal road. Self-dependence is a necessary ideal so 
long as and to die extent that it is an aid to one’s self-respect and 
spiritual discipline. It becomes an obsession and a hindrance 
when it is pushed beyond that limit. On 'the other hand inter- 
dependence when it is not inconsistent with one’s self-respect is 
necessary to bring home to man the lesson of humility and the 
omnipotence of God. One must strike a golden mean between 
these two extremes. A fanaticism that refuses to discriminate is 
the negation of all ideal. 

Tmag India, 21-3-1929 


23. WHAT DID I DO IN DELHI? 

From Sind I went to Delhi. I stayed there for three days. 
I met His Excellency the Viceroy also. Naturally therefore people 
are anxious to know what happened there. However, if people 
were truly self-reliant, they would have no such curiosity. What 
if I met the Viceroy? But as a nation, we have been unable to 
cultivate such indifference. We arc still awed by the grandeur 
of British rule. As long as this is so, we shall continue to be 
inquisitive about the Viceroy’s activities, his utterances, and what 
persons who have met him. have seen and heard* So I diould 
satisfy this curiosity in some measure. 
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When I went to Delhi, X did not have the slightest inkling 
of Vithalbhai’s scheme. Motilalji invited me to Delhi in connec- 
tion with the boycott of foreign cloth and the meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee was posiponed. Ihitting up with 
the inconvenience, I wired to Motilalji that I would be in Delhi 
from the 17th to the 19th. On reaching Delhi I came to know 
of Vithalbhai’s scheme. 

Since entering the Legislative Assembly Shri Vithalbhai has 
rendered the most efficient service to the nation that any Indian 
is capable of rendering. By his bold conduct he has brought 
credit to his office and to his coimtry. He does not let go a 
single opportunity to display his independence, his fearlessness and 
his patriotism and iii spite of this he maintains the impartiality 
and self-restraint befitting his position. He believes that even if 
he could do nothing else it would be enough if he could bring 
together the leaders holding different views and it would be even 
better if he could bring them in touch with the Viceroy. So he 
took advantage of my visit to Delhi and invited His Excellency the 
Viceroy and some leaders to tea. As his guest, my presence there 
was natural. The Brahmin’s duty is to perform the marriage cere- 
mony, not to run the household. Similarly, Vithalbhai brought 
togeffier leaders holding divergent views, but except for drinking 
tea and indulging in casual chit-chat what can such a gathering 
do? Vithalbhai had desired a great deal. He made attempts 
to broach the subject through jokes and broad hints. But these 
attempts have their limits. So one may say that we did not dis- 
cuss the subject which I believe he wanted us to discuss. In ofiier 
words, the tea-party brought incompatibles together or, to use an 
English expression, the ice was broken; in the language of the 
Rajputs, they drank casmioK Or to use plain speech, they got rid 
of mutual fear. The reader must realize that nothing more hap- 
pened, If he is sensible, he will know that anyone who says some- 
thing else has happened is naive. In fact it could not have been 
otherwise. Our salvation lies in our own hands. A fniitful 
meeting can only take place when we have gathered strength and 
become conscious of it. Today we lack self-confidence. We have 
achieved nothing. And so long as we do not accompfish something 
which would give us self-confidence, all the meetings we may 
arrange will not bring about the desired result. We must not 
hope for it. So my sununing up of the Delhi meeting is that people 
should forget it and get on to doing some work or other for 

^ An opium pr^aration drunk at social or formal get-together 
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swaraj. Oonsidering the matter thus, I wish the readers would 
ask uot what happened at the party but rather what happened 
in the Working Committee. They should not rest content with 
the report appearing in newspapers. Hence I shall come to the 
point. The main discussion in the Working Committee was 
about the boycott of foreign cloth. It was in that connection 
that I was invited to Delhi. I placed before the Committee my 
experience of Kotri which I have related in an article on Sind.^ 
I suggested that, if the members of the Working Committee agreed, 
the clause about khadi should be deleted and that we should take 
the ri^ of doing so before the Congress session. No one was pre- 
pared to take that risk. All felt that the question of doing away 
with khadi could never be raised when there was a talk of boy- 
cotting foreign cloth. Everyone also felt that the boycott of 
foreign cloth was the best weapon we had at present. The scheme 
whic^ I have already published was endorsed unanimously. A 
special committee was appointed for the purpose. And it was 
authorized to nominate the rest of the members. I was appointed 
Chairman of the committee and I accepted it with hiunility.* 
But I must confess that I do not have the strength or the self- 
confidence to bring credit to that office. That I lack self-con- 
fidence does not mean that I have softened on boycott. But I 
have no idea what support we can g^t from people in this respect. 
All the same I prayerfolly agreed to shoulder the responsibility of 
the office which I could not have very well refused. I hope that 
the Gujaratis will lighten my burden by sharing this responsibility 
with me and in this everyone — men and women, young and old 
— will be able to take part Those who possess articles of foreign 
cloth should voluntarily discard them and if they wish to go a 
step further, they should send these to me or to the Provincial 
Congress Committee. If the sender does not give any instruc- 
tions, the clothes will be burnt Those who do not send the clothes 
should thenoselves bum them. They should give up the use of 
such clothes for good and use khaddar instead. If the people 
whole-heartedly accept this boycott there will certainly be some 
scarcity of cloth, but to avoid this we must be economical in our 
use of cloth and use only the minimum amount of khadi that 
we need. If people do so, there will be sufficient khadi to meet 
everyone’s requirements and we can prove the efficacy of boycott 
of foreign cloth without any difficulty. People should begin with 

' t pp. 10-2. 

a Fli p. 20. 
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themselves, and then approach their neighbours, friends and re- 
latives who use foreign cloth. If people take upon themselves 
the responsibility, the task of boycotting foreign cloth will be re- 
latively easy. So much for the boycott of foreign cloth. Another 
important resolution was one sponsored by Bharat Bhushan 
Malaviyaji. It was to the effect that processions dttould be taken 
out everywhere on the 10th of March and resolutions should be 
passed alsout the Nehru Report. The idea behind the resolution 
is that unless the Nehru Report is accepted, people will not be 
satisfied. The 10th of March is a Sunday. On the following 
Sunday people should propagate khadi by selling it from door 
to door and holding exhibitions. The Sxmday after that should 
be spent mainly in prohibition work. And the Sunday following, 
in lathi display and other such ancient sports. In this way these 
three types of constructive work should be' undertaken on three 
consecutive Sundays. The resolution of 10th March is not to 
be repeated every month. No one should interpret this resolution 
to mean that since all Sundays of a month are devoted to khadi, 
prohibition and sports, nolhing has to be done on week days. 
As I ha've said above, the day-to-day programme of khadi has 
been framed by the Working Committee. For the remaining two 
activities and for the ones designed to develop strengfth in people, 
different organizations should frame their own programmes. The 
object of Malaviyaji’s resolution is to extract from people work 
connected ■with these three things on three different Sunda 3 rs of 
every month. 

Other resolutions were also passed in the Working Com- 
mittee. But I cannot cite them in answer to the question posed 
in the title. But the work in Delhi does not end ■with the two 
important resolutions already mentioned. I do not attach less 
importance to the discussions I had with Mr. Jinnah and others 
on the Hindu-Muslim question. I cannot of course point to any 
immediate result of these discussions. However, it is my firm 
belief that such efforts can never be in vain. This was the reason 
behind Motilalji’s calling me to Delhi. It is necessary to inform 
the readers that these efforts were Kmited in scope. They were 
within the framework of the Nehru Report. We discussed fully 
how to meet with the complaints of Muslims with regard to the 
Nehru Report. We came to the conclusions that although 
changes may be made in it, with the approval of the people 
when the time comes, for the present and for^this year this Report 
should, from the people’s point of view, be consid^ed a final and 
definite demand and wherever it is accepted it should be done 
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unconditionally. Then alone can the consolidation of the people’s 
strength be achieved through the Report. It can never be achiev- 
ed through something regarding which no determined public opi- 
nion has been created. The rule applies to all types of struggles. 
But it is indispensable for satyagraha, that is, non-co-operation. 
Satyagraha strengthens and is possible only over an issue on 
which a definite opinion has been formed. How can we insist on 
truth regarding something which can be varied at will? For 
anything which is variable a potent weapon like satyagraha which 
is constant for all time cannot be used. That is its beauty and 
also its limitation. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajivan, 24 - 2-1929 


24. SUNSET AT MOmmO 

There have been letters and telegrams of condolence on the 
death of my grandson Rasik. Instead of replying individually I 
have thought it .proper to e3q>ress my gratitude to all of them 
through Toung India and Nasajioan, Those who have sent mes- 
sages will forgive me for not being able to reply to them indivi- 
dually. 

It was not my intention to notice this death, but as the news 
appeared in the newspapers and people have written to me, it 
seems proper for me to take some note of it. 

As for me, the death of friends and relatives does not hurt 
as much as it used to. All religions forbid fear of death or grief 
over death. Yet we arc afraid of death and grieve over the death 
of a dear one. And if someone dies in the prime of youth, there 
is greater grief. Truly speaking, death is God’s eternal blessing. 
The body which is used up falls and the bird within flies away. 
So long as the bird does not die, the question of grief does not 
arise. 

When despite this there is grief on the death of a relative, it 
only shows our selfishness and delusion. . For the past many years, 
I have been trying to rid myself of this delusion. Hence the 
shock on hearing news of Rasik’s death was not severe. What 
shock there was, was due to selfishness. 

Rasik was seventeen years of age. He had been under my 
care from childhood and, like other boys, he was being given 
training in national service. He was an active, clever and bright 
boy. He was sturdy and brave. He was always first in tal^g 
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up work that called for courage. During the past one year his 
boisterousness was turning into strength. He was a student of 
the Gita. He was an expert carder and spinner. Once or twice 
he took to spinning continuously for twenty-four hours — and did 
it successfully. 

My youngest son Devdas is working at the Jamia Millia in 
Delhi. He teaches spinning and Hindi to the students there. 
About four months back, he had asked for the services of Rasik 
and another grandson of mine, Navin, to teach carpentry and 
weaving. Both Rasik and Navin had gone to Delhi and were 
doing good work there. Earlier, because of his keen desire to 
serve, Rasik had gone to Bardoli. He became popular wherever 
he went. The selfish thought that Providence took away such a 
promising worker made me grieve; but then I thought that Pro- 
vidence is always just and is therdTore kind and it would get work 
out of Rasik. By this faith I have been consoled. 

After going to Delhi, Rasik turned a devotee. When I was 
on my way back via Delhi after the Congress session, Rasik had 
told me that he had entered his seventeenth year. At that time, 
like many other boys, he took certain vows: first to eat only 
three things at a meal; secondly, to have only three meals a day, 
and thirdly, to complete within two years the study of the Rama- 
yana with commentary. Knowing his restless temperament, I had 
warned him. But he told me that he found nothing difiEicult in this 
and that he liked to read the Ramayana, I was pleased. 

With reference to these vows, Rasik wrote to me the follow- 
ing letter*, on the 18th of January. On the 8th of February he 
passed away. 

Very few get the care that. Ra^ received. He was a dear 
nq>hew and student of Devdas and had received his matchless 
service. Dr. Ansari was not merely his physician; he was like a 
father to hiTn. Dr. Sharma was always at his beck and call. Two 
nurses were appointed by the doctors to nxirse him. Muslim fiiends 
from thejamia left nothing to be desired so far as nursing him was 
concerned. The Hindus who learnt of his illness were at his 
service, day and night. I am indebted to aU of them. Rasik had 
realized at such an early age the value of service and duty and 
engrossed himself in it; taken difficult vows, regarded them as 
easy to fulfil and read the Gita with enthusiasm having vowed 
to finiaH study of the Rxmqpana in two years’ time. He met death 
while cherishing such noble sentiments and receiving unsurpassed 


* Not trsxulated here 
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care. Everyone will envy such a death. And if a grandfather 
like me feels grieved at this, it is purely selfishness and infatuation. 
[From Gujarati] 

J^aoajivan, 24-2-1929 


25. LETTER TO JAIRAMDAS DOULATRAM 

The Ashram, Sabarmatt, 
Febnuuy 24, 1929 

MY DEAR JAmAMDAS, 

I have your letter as also your telegram. Nothing concrete 
could possibly result fi:om the tea-party. But you will sec my 
account^ of it in Naoajiocm issued today. Get somebody to read 
it to you. 

Of course the auditor and inspector will have to go to Sind 

also. 

I did discuss the Sind affairs with Motilalji. He was glad 
that I had gone into the thing and agreed that wherever there 
was irregularity, it should be put down. My note in Yomg I ndia 
has, I hope, dearcd the matter.* 

With reference to your telegram, I am glad you are coming. 
I am leaving on the 1st March for Burma via Delhi. You should 
therefore try to come on before the 28th. More when we meet 

Tours smttnfy. 

From a microfilm; S.N. 15353 


26. LETTER TO GIRBHARILAL 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Fehnuay 24, 1929 

DEAR IAEA OIRDHARltAI., 

, I have your two letters. It is difficult to say beforehand that 
whenever I go to Delhi I shall stay with you. Whenever I go 
there, it is a ^edal purpose that takes me. And my residence is 
determined by the purpose, as it was during my last visit to Delhi. 

The Punjab is included in my programme. And I hope to 
be there in June. But this should be fixed up with Jawaharlal. 

>V(&PP. 24-8. 

* Fwb pp. 11-2. 



tikiTM To GISJD&AKIIiAt 31 

I must not discuss your long letters about what I have writ- 
ten. You win discuss ^em personally when we meet. 

1 understand what you say about the Exhibition. 1 have no 
doubt that the provincial conunittee is quite competent to make 
all necessary arrangements about it. But I have no doubt also 
that the Provincial Congress Committee will make a thorough 
mess of it so far as khadi is concerned and so far also as the 
Swadeshi part of it is concerned. But I have said my say. 

Your suggestion about the other conferences not being held 
at the time of the Congress is worthy of consideration. There is 
much to be said in its favour. I have already written at length 
in reply to Dr. Satyapal’s letter. 

Your remarks about Mahantism, political mutts, and Udyoga 
Mandir are interesting. We must agree to differ on , this point. 
You have evidently not cared to remember that Udyoga Mandir 
is an humbler name adopted because of our weaknesses and when 
we feel that we have somewhat surmounted our weaknesses, we 
propose to revert to the original name.^ 

Equally interesting is your homily about younger men. 

Touts sinesniy, 

Lala Girdharulal 
DrwAK Bhawan 
Delbu 

From a microfilm: S.N. 15346 


* la his letter dated February 18, 1929, the addressee had written: “I am 
dead against personal deification and canonizing of institutions. Personal regard, 
Kspect and affection are things apart. We have had too much of ‘mahutism’ 
in this country. It is time that we protest against the revival of this policy. 
Religioas 'mutts* abounding all over the country are bad enou^. We cannot 
afford to add to them by creating political mutts now. Anytiung that savours 
of rhi« iitiTwal attitude of sacredness or sanctimoniousness will find young m en 
revolting. 'For tbia reason I am sorry for tiie change of the name of 'Satya- 
graha Ashram’ to 'Udyoga Mandir*.” 



27, LETTER TO JASWANTRAI 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 

Februaiy 24, 1929 

DEAR LALA JASWANTRAI, 

I have your letter of the 13th instant. Acharya Gidwani saw 
me during my visit to Mirpurkhas and talked to me about the 
Antyaja boys and khadi and told me that I was to expect a letter 
from you. The letter I got only on my return to Sabarmati from 
Delhi. I hardly think that I need interfere with you and 
Acharya Gidwani. I am sure you will do just what is right. I 
would have shown your letter to Sjt. Manilal Kothari if he had 
been here. As it is, he is in attendance upon his father who is 
ailing in Wadhwan. 

Tours siaemfy, 

Sjt. Lala Jaswantrai 
Jaswahtrai & Sons 
Commission Agents 
Karaohi 

From a microfilm: SJl. 13367 

28. LETTER TO KANTHIMATHI 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 

Februay 24, 1929 

VY DEAR KANTI, 

I have your letter. If your mother-in-law is so unreasonable, 
I suppose it is better that you let her buy two Bangalore saries. 
You wear them only when you find it absolutely necessary for 
the sake' of your mother-in-law. I am sure that if you persist, 
you will infect your surroundings with your faith in khadi. 

Tours sinemlj 

Smt. Kanthimathi 
C/ o Dr. C. B. Rama Rao 
Kanthi Nivas 
Basavanoudi 
Bangalore Cmr 

From a nucrofilm: S.N. 15012 


29. KHADI AND SWARAJ^ 

[February 24, 1929^ 

Because mills must depend for their existence on the goodwill 
of the Government whom people resist and are therefore bound 
to fail the nation at the most critical moment and 

Because mills are always dependent upon foreign machinery 
and largely foreign skill. 

From the oiiginal: Q.W. 5345. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


30. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

The Ashram, Sabarmati, 

Februa^ 24, 1929 

GDBDCa lidDDEti^j 

I have now careBiUy looked at your notes on khadi, and your 
chart. The chart is quite good. Tlie khadi notes are also good. 
You will touch up the spelling and wherever there is the slightest 
doubt, look up the dictionary. There must be no room to cor- 
rect your spelling and in any^ng you get printed, there must be 
no error. 

I have added two paragraphs^ to your note on mills. The rest 
is aU right. I am not quite clear that the notes may not bear your 
signature. You will therefore discuss with Rajendra Babu or use 
your own judgment. They must be authorized notes; therefore, 
if they do not bear your signature, they must be from the Bihar 
braneb of the All-In^a Spinners’ Association. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Sboomati Mirabai 

From the original: C.W. 5345. Gourte^: Mirabelm; also G.N. 9401 


t The two parag^pbs were added to answers drafted by Mirabehn to the 
question: "Why can khadi help us to win swaraj better than Indian mill- 
doth?” For Mirabehn’s draf^ mdt Appendix I. 

3 Ftdir the following item. 

' 9 Vide the preceding item. 



31. LETTER TO KONDA VENKATAPPATTA 


The Asheam, Sabaehati, 
Fehnuuy 24^ 1929 

DSAE FRIEND, 

I had your telegram, which relieved me. You quite realize 
why I had to decide upon going to Burma. I am now making 
every preparation to fulfil the obligation about Andhra in April. 
If I had not the Kathiawar Political Conference demanding my 
presence, I should have come directly to Andhra from Burma. 
As it is 1 shall leave Gujarat for Andhra Desh during the first 
week of April. Please draw up a provisional programme and let 
me have it. I am wanted to be present at the AU-India Cong- 
ress Committee meeting in Allahabad on the 14th of May. You 
wiU therefore disengage me firom Andhra so as to enable me to 
reach AUahabad on the 14th of May. 

Here is a typical letter fi'om Nellore. 1 enclose also a copy 
of my reply.* 

I am at the Ashram up to the 28th instant. 1 leave on the 
Ist March for Delhi, reaching there on the 2nd. I have to stop 
there before I can get the connecting train for Calcutta. The 
Delhi address is: Care Lakshmi Narayan Gadodia, Gadodia Stores, 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi. I reach Calcutta on the night of the 
3rd March.’ 1 am in Calcutta on the 4th which is Monday. 
My address at Calcutta will be: C/o Sjt. Satis Chandra Das Gupta, 
Khadi Pratishthan, Sodepur (E.B.Rly.). On the morning of the 
5th March I leave for Rangoon. My address at Rangoon is: 
C/o Dr. P. J. Mehta, 14 Moghul Street, Rangoon. I am giving 
you these particulars so that you can establish communication 
with me at these different places if necessary. 

Tours sttuon^, 

Sjt. Konda Venkatappayya 

GxnmiR 

From a photostat: SJ^. 15352 


1 This is not available. 



32. LETTER TO DEVCHAJ^D PAREKH 


The Assrah, SAjUtXUKn , 

[Febnia^ 24, 1929]^ 

BHAJSHRI HEVOHANDBHAI, 

There is one Mahant Gopalnath Bholanath in Junagadh. 
He is an Antyaja. His address is: Ravra Mandap’s Premises, 
Inside Vagheshwari Gate. It is a place sacred to the Antyigas. 
At the place there is a well whose construction has been left un- 
finished. It has been so because, as he says, there is no money 
to complete it, and nobody to do the work. If you ^ow any- 
one at Junagadh through whom we can get the well completed, I 
can make arrangements for the money required. If you can 
help in this, please write to me immediately. Let me al^ know 
your estimate of the expenditure. 

Champa must be doing well. I am leaving for Burma on 
1st and hope to reach in time for the Conference^. 

BUssingt from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Ghyftrati: GJN. 5688 


33. TELEGRAM TO F. W. WILSOJP 

[On or after Fehmay 24, 1929\* 

WHILST I REJOIOE WTTH ENGLISHMEN OVER. KING’S RECOVERY 
I MAY NOT ASSOmaTE MYSELF WITH MOVEMENT THAT HAS 
NECESSARILY POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE AND THAT WOULD 
mPLICITLY COMMIT ME TO A SYSTEM FOR WHICH KING 
STANDS AND WHICH MY LIFE IS PLEDGED TO DESTROY. 

Gandhi 

Fran a photostat: S.N. 15351 

* From the postmark of clearance 
^ Kathiawar Political Gonference 

s F. W. Wilson, editor of Fiotuer, Allahabad, had in a telegram suggested 
a thanksgiving fund, on the recovery of King Emperor, which would 
be utilized for the “poor and needy throu^out India” and soit^t Gandhiji’s 
permission to public hjs namw in the list, of subsenben. 

4 xhe tfVg***™ unAw reply was received at Sabannati Ashram on Febru- 
ary 24, 1929. 


34. LETTER TO GAJ^GADEVI SAJfALHTA 


Silence Day [Before Febmay 25, J92Sf\^ 

sis'll j 

Bhai Ghhaganlal writes that you have again had a relapse. 
As you are resolved not to go out of the Ashram for treatment aU 
I can say is may God give you peace. Sickness and death are 
ever with the body. Since we revere the Gita why should we grieve 
over illness or death? Of course, we should not deliberately fall 
iU. 

Should you feel like going out of the Ashram for a change 
of air there would be no shame or sin in doing so. “May Tulsidas 
by whatever means find refuge at the feet of the Lord.”> 

Bltssmgsjim 

Bafu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: GJM. 2547 


35. LETTER TO JASWANTRAl 

Satyaokaba. Ashram, Sabasmati, 

Febnuay 25, 1929 

DEAR LAIA JASWANTRAJ^, 

1 am sending by separate registered post receipts for the indi- 
vidual members who paid for the Lalaji Memorial Fund at 
Karachi. The total amount for which receipts have been sent 
comes to Bs. 40,935-1 S-O. This is according to the list you sent 
to us and to the Treasurer at Calcutta. In sending the receipts 
the treasurer has asked us to request you to remit the balance 
amount of Rs. 935-15-0 at an early date. 

What have you done with ornaments ? If you have dispos- 
ed of them, please let us know the amount realized thereby. 

We are leaving Ahmedabad on the 1st March for Rangoon 
via Delhi and Calcutta. Our address at Delhi is: C/o Lak^mi 
Nuayan Gadodia, Gadodia Stores, Chandni Chowk, Delhi, 

> From the reference to the addresree’s health and from Gandhiji’s addrew- 
ing her as “Dear Sister” this letter seems to have been written before the letter 
to her dated February 25, 1929. . 

2 nrom a verse Tulsidas’s Ftnqsa Patrika 



LETTER TO lORABEHN 


S7 


where we stay on the 2nd March. And our Calcutta address is: 
G/o Sjt. Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Khadi Fratishthan, Sodepur 
(E. B. Rly.), where we reach on ihe 3rd night and stay till 5th 
morning. We take steamer on the 5th morning for Rangoon 
which place we reach on the 8th March. Our address at Rangoon 
is: G/o Dr. P. J. Mehta, 14 Moghul Street, Rangoon. 

Tours smcmb/f 

End. (Receipts sent by separate registered packet) 

From a microSlm: S.N. 13368 


36. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Monday [Fehruary 25, 

OHI. MIRA, 

I daily receive your instructive letters. Your work bears the 
promise of a big future. It is good that you are working along 
the line of least resistance. The introduction of Yogendrababu’s 
wife makes your miniature ashram a good model to work upon. 

I leave here on 1st March and go through Delhi. Probably 
Patna is on the way. The Delhi route is the quickest and the 
cheapest. I reach Calcutta Sunday night, 3rd March. 4th March 
is the silence day. I leave Calcutta Tuesday morning, 5th March. 

Balkrishna came here yesterday. He will attend to the weaving 
department. Fresh effort is being made to put the Gita reading 
on a firm footing. 

Ghhotelal is still an uncertain factor but he is slaving away 
as usual. Mahadev will accompany me. 

Love. 

Bafu 


From the original: C.W. 5347. Courtesy: Mirabelm; also G.N. 9403 


* The letter appears to have been written on the Mcmday preceding 
March 1, 1929, that is, February 25, 



37. LETTER TO GAJfGADEVI SAJfADHTA 


Silence Day [Febntary 25, 

OHI. aANGADEVI, 

I was very glad to have your letter. Take a sun-bath early in 
the morning and only as long as you can stand it. No giddiness 
should occur. Rash on the body is a good sign. I cannot under- 
stand the cause of the pain in die bones. If you find it tiring to 
sit up for a whole hour, sit up for half an hour. Certainly you 
should feel thirsty. Drink plenty of boiled water. It will be good 
to add four or five grains of soda bicarb. We shall see later about 
your taking sunlight passing lirough glass. Keep me informed 
about your condition. You have written nothing about Totaram- 
ji’s eye. Why? 

Biasings Jrm 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2542 


38. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Satyagraha. Ashram, Sabajrmati, 
Fehmay 26, 1929 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAX, 

I have your letters. I want to send you a longish thing, but I 
nwst not now. I have wired to you about Sitla Sahai.* I have 
wired* to you today .that I shaU be passing through Allahabad and 
that I diall be in Delhi for seven hours. I wish that we could see 
each other either in Delhi or in Allahabad and you may even 
travel some distance with me if it is possible. 

I am trying to procure the services of Jairamdas as Scae- 
tary for the boycott committee.^ He is coming here tomorrow. 

* From Gandhlji's recommending of sun-baths to the addressee this letter 
seems to have been written on the silence day preceding the letter dated 
March 4, 1929 to Ohhagnnlal Joshi. 

* Ibe tdiegram is not available. Jawaharlal Nehru in his letter dated 
February 20 had adced whether Gandhiji would like Sitla Sahai to go to the 
Ashr a m immediately or to spend the next month or six weeks in U.P. mak- 
ing arrangements for Gandhiji’s tour and then go to the Ashram. 

3 The telegram is not Available. 

*Vide pp. 20*1. 
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XJSSTSBL TO 0. RAJAGOFAIAOBtAlU 

If he consents, of course, he has to leave the Council at least for 
this year. We shall talk about the future programme of the boy- 
cott committee. About the use of the purses to be presented to 
me, what you have said is quite conrect. It will be predominanir 
ly used for khadi work. The tour was to be undertaken for khadi, 
but naturally I will now talk about the constructive programme. 
But if the people give the money unconditionally as &ey should, 
and if you think that some other use might be made of a part of 
the purses, we shall discuss about it. But you may put down 
this also as an item for discussion when we meet, lest I forget 
when we meet. 

I would like you not to arrange a hurricane tour but give 
more time to a few centres where people from surromding places 
may gather, and not many functions at one village. If you have 
not read my note^ about this in Toung India please do read it now. 

Teurs sinemly, 
A. SUBBIAH 

for BapU 

Gkmdhi-Nehra Pftpen, 1929. Courtesy: Ndbni Memorial Museum and 
library; also S.N. 15354 


39, LETTER TO C, RAJAGOPALACHARI 

Satyaoraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Febmay 26, 1929 

I have your telegram. I am publidiing it with a note.* But I 
repeat my complaint. Whatever the cause, you fail to back your 
appeal with facts and figures from week to week. You may not 
plead want of time or if you want to plead want of time, then 
don’t expect any response. You may not have the cake and eat 
it. I myself after the publication of the appeal was utterly in the 
dark as to what was happening. Surely Santanam or whoever is 
in charge can say firom week to week how much relief has been 
given, what kind of relief has been given and to whom it has 
been given. You are talking about volunteers going to the vil- 
lages taking notes. Some telling experience might be given. The 
condition of the homes of these people might be given. A hun- 
dred things suggest themselves to me. How do . you expect people 


t Vidt p. 15. 
ajjPi* pp. 48-9, 
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to re^ond when very telling figures [are not] ihrust upon their 
attention firom week to week, indeed firom day to day? You can 
say if you send such reports they won’t be published. 

You will see firom my notes that I have justified your tele- 
gram somehow or other. My complaint against you is that the 
telegram was not absolutely inevitable. The facts related in the 
telegram do not suddenly come under your notice. You can 
send telegrams about landslips, overflowing flood to a terrible 
extent, but you cannot telegraph about the daily happenings in 
a famine area, unless you send news to a distant newspaper firom 
day to day. Do please wake up. I will find the Rs. 5,000/- some- 
how or oAer. But what is the use? That won’t be in answer to 
your appeal, that would be merely firom firiend to fiiend and that 
is not how you want this relief, if I understand it rightly. And 
if you wanted it that way, you could simply have telegraphed: 
you must send me Rs. 5,000/- for my starving people. Fisri. sap. 

SjT. G. Rajaoopalaohabiab. 

Gandhi Ashrau 
Tirughenoodd 

From a photostat: S.N. 15355 


40. LETTER TO D. G. AMBEKAR 

Satyaoraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Fehmt^ 27, 1929 

DEAK FRIEND, 

I have your letter. I had your previous letter also. But owing 
to tour in Sind and intense pressure, the letter remained un- 
answered. 

I am not inclined to believe that Sjt. Avari is denied the 
use of khadi because he wants to wear khadi. If you have any 
written documents about it, I should like to have Aem and if 1 
know the facts, I might be able to guide you. 

Tom 

Sjt. D. G. Ambekar 
Seoretary 

Nagfdr Tovvn Congress, Arms Aot Satyagraha GoMMmEB 
Near Daji Sohool 
G moLE No. 8, Nagpur 

From a microfilm: S.N. 15014 


41. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


The Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Fehrmiy 27 ^ 1929 

SjT. Ghanshvamdas Bhujv. 

Treasurer, Lalaji Memobiai. Fund 
8 Royai. i^GHANas Fiace 
Caloutta 

DEAR SIR, 

Attached please find the supplementary list^ of donations for 
Lalaji Fund from Karachi. The total amounts to Rs. 45,000/- 
out of which Rs. 43,223/- have been so far. realized in cash. 

Rs. 40,000/- have already been sent to you. I now enclose a 
cheque for Rs. 3,223/- for the cash balance. As soon as I receive 
the balance fi:om the Treasurer at Karachi I shall remit you the 
same. 

Kindly arrange to issue receipts for the individual members 
and also a cutcha receipt for me for my office file. 

Tovrs rinemly, 

Enel. 1 cheque (No. A/cc. 11109 on Imperial Bank of India) 

From a microfilm; S.N. 13369 


42. LETTER TO ROMAIN ROLLAJfD 

Satyaoraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
Februay 27, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

This letter introduces you to a young fiiend B. B. Desai 
from whom when I was convalescent I received kind treatment in 
his bungalow at a seaside place. Young Desai is an earnest student 
of French. He has been professor of French in a Bombay Col- 
lege. He wants however to increase his knowledge of French 
and therefore wishes to place himself under the influence of French 


t Hiu is not reproduced here. 
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savants. If you could give him any help in this direction I shall 
appreciate it. 

Tovn siaemly. 


M. Rohain Roixand 
V iLiA Olga 
Villeneuvb 
Switzerland 

From a photostat: S.N. 15015 


■43. LETTER TO CHAMAJf 


Sararuati, 
Febmay 27, 1929 

BHAISHRI OHAMAN, 

I have your letter. I feel that you have seen many things 
with a prejudiced eye. If aU that you write is correct, I see no 
reason for your faith in me. Just as we know the tree from the 
seed and the fruit, you diould know me through my work. 

If Chhaganlal, Panditji* and the others are bad and useless, 
how can I who am responsible for bringing them, be good? 
Maybe I have made a mistake. But after having been warned by 
someone like you, should I not be able to see the mistake? If 
I am unable to do so you should say the same thing about me 
which you say about my co-workers. Similarly, if there is no- 
thing in the spinning-wheel, can there be anything in me? But 
I am sure that your opinions about the Ashram, about my co- 
workers and about the ^inning-wheel wiU change in the end. It 
is wrong of us to believe that those who do not do what we want 
are bad. \ 

Remember the couplet: “All things, animate and inanimate, 
have both virtues and defects.” I hope you are well. Restrain 
your anger. 

BUssings from 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gqjarati: S.N. 15372 


1 N. M. Khare 



44. A MARVELLOUS FASTIRG CURE 


As I had and still have no desire to turn Toung India into a 
herald of health, not because it would be wrong to do so, but 
because I have neither the time nor the qualifications for the 
task and because I undertook the charge of Toung India in the 
interest of the movement for India’s fireedom, I have hesitated, 
for the four weeks that the report^ referred to by K. G. D. has 
been on my file, to give it publicity. I have twice read the report 
and it reack so true and is so well written that I can no longer 
resist K.G.D.’8 appeal. As the reader is aware I believe in fasting 
both for its spiritual and its medicinal value. I daily advise it at 
the Udyoga Mandir and almost invariably with beneficial results. 
I know that if the medical profession coqrageously popularized 
fasting among their patients, there would be infinitely less suffering 
than there is now and that many would be saved who now die 
through the drug and the feeding treatment. I therefore gladly 
find room for K.G.D.’s accurately-drawn report of his wife’s 
case. I must however warn others interested in fasting and kindred 
experiments against hoping that their reports too would find room 
in Toung India if they sent them. They are at liberty howevCT 
to send authentic reports for my private information and gfui- 
dance. 

Toung India, 28-2-1929 


45. THE DELHI VISIT 

I have dealt with the Speaker’s party elsewhere* but I would 
like to enlist the reader’s serious attention for the business that 
took me to Delhi. The Working Committee needed my presence 
for understanding my scheme of boycott of foreign cloth before 
passing it. The Committee was in earnest about it. I had there- 
fore to interrupt my programme after Sind and go to Delhi 
at Pandit Motilalji’s call. The Working Committee discussed it 
at great len^ and finally accepted the scheme without any 
material alteration. A special committee has been ^formed to 
give eflfect to the scheme. Not without much hesitation have I 

t Thin is not rqiroduced here. 

* n* p. 46. 
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shouldered the burden of being its chairman. My hesitation was 
due to the feeling that those who could, if they meant, bring 
about the boycott would not respond and that probably they did 
not believe in khadi. But I saw too that I had no business to 
refuse to shoulder the responsibility, merely because of a feel- 
ing which after all might have no foundation in fact. . Mine was 
but to try. 

The scheme is now before the country. The Committee wiU 
try to bring it home to everyone it can reach. But meanwhile it 
is so incredibly simple that everyone can enforce it in his or her 
own person. Let everyone who has any foreign cloth in his 
or her possession discard it and replace it by getmine khadi. Too 
much stress cannot be put upon the adjective genuine. The 
scheme therefore provides that no khadi should be considered 
genuine unless it is certified by the All-India Spinners’ Association. 
This is easily done by merdy buying from depots certified by 
the All-India Spinners’ Association or from trustworthy persons. 
Let no one belittle his or her own individual effort. Complete 
boycott means an aggregate of individual effort. Every yard of 
foreign cloth given up brings the boycott nearer, every yard of 
khadi bought relieves some distress. Even as constant dropping 
wears away stones so will constant and continuing boycott of 
foreign cloth stop the greatest drain from India and bring about 
all the inevitable implications of such boycott. It is liierefore 
sinful to sit still and do nothing on the plea of futility of indi- 
vidual action and wait for a call from a committee or for action 
on a national scale. It is the individual effort that will have 
precipitated the national response whenever it comes. 

Pandit Malaviyaji’s resolution too deserves the earnest atten- 
tion of every national organization and national worker. It seek) 
to rivet the nation’s attention on the Nehru Report on the 10th 
March which is a Sunday. During this year of grace that Report 
is the national war-cry. The swaraj of oiir coining is to be found 
in the Nehru Report. Self-respect demands tihat we shoiild 
work for the attainment of swaraj as defined in it. We shall find 
ourselves unready on the 1st January 1930, if we have not cease- 
lessly worked for the acceptance of the Nehru Report till the mid- 
night of December 31st next. But it may be asked what is the 
use of harping on the Nehru Report when many Mussalmans 
and many Sili^ are intensely dissatisfied with it? My answer is: 
no document has received so much support as this and no other 
is likely to receive greater support. And when I say that we 
Aould concentrate upon securing apjonval of the Report, I do . 



t<i> Bt^RkA. {X>k6£dl&l COlodTlRb 
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not exclude the possibility of alterations in it. What I however 
exclude is the possibility of alterations in it at the point of the 
bayonet. Alterations will be and must be made wherever justice 
demands it It was for that reason that the Convention instead of 
being woimd up was adjourned sine die. And these alterations 
should be made not now but when the Report has gained weight 
enough to compel acceptance, and when it has arrived at that 
stage it may not be delivered for acceptance without such altera- 
tions as may be absolutely necessary and as may be agreed upon 
by mutual consent. Subject to this reservation, 1 submit that 
the Nehru Report should be presented at all public meetings for 
unconditional acceptance without mental reservations. After aU 
that Report is the result of much labour and in the nature of 
an award delivered by arbitrators. No party may lightly repu- 
diate it. I therefore whole-heartedly support the proposal that 
the Nehru Scheme be the subject of resolutions all over the 
country on the 10th proximo. 

The other parts of Malaviyaji’s resolution follow as a matter 
of course. The other parts expect the nation to concentrate on 
particular Sundays during every month on particular items of 
constructive programme. It does not mean that on week days we 
should go to sleep; but it means that on the Sundays in question 
we should concentrate more fully than on week days on the mat- 
ters for which those Simdays may be specifically reserved. The 
Congress has seriously devised the constructive programme as a 
sanction behind the Nehru Report. It behoves us therefore to give 
fiill effect to the Congress programme which Malaviyaji’s resolu- 
tion seeks to do in part. 

Ymmg India, 28-2-1929 


46. TO THE BURMA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

The Congress Working Committee has asked me in terms of 
its resolution to have the finances of the Burma Congress Com- 
mittee audited and to do the inspection myself. I invite the 
Committee therefore to keep its accounts ready and have them 
audited by an auditor of standing and to have its register and 
everything else in order at the time of my arrival in Burnsa, so that 
I might carry on my work without any loss of time. What would 
be required is a register containing the names of original mem- 
bers with their address^, occupations and the amounts received 
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firom.them, a digest of work done by the Committee, first in res- 
pect of Congress resolutions, secondly of the work done for the 
Congress, a register of volunteers, the amount of donations 
received in the Committee’s office, description of the office staff, 
despatch book and a note upon the working of the khadi rule in 
the Congress constitution. 

Toung India, 28-2-1929 


47. MOTES 
The Sfeaser’s Pakty 

No one has asked me what was done by the Working Com- 
mittee or what happened during the talks with Mr. Jinnah and 
other Mussalman friends. Everyone is eager to know what 
happened at the tea-party given by that marvel of a Speaker — 
Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel. This eagerness to know what happened 
there at the tea-party because H.E. the Viceroy was there shows 
that we still expect more fi:om Englishmen than from ourselves. 
The change firom 1920 to now is no doubt great in spite of the 
so-called set-back since 1922 but it is not yet great enough to 
iuq)ire us with self-confidence. The want of it is the greatest 
stumbling-block in our progress towards our goal. 

The party was the Speaker’s creation. Though he never 
hides his colours he does not overstep the constitutional limits of 
his office and within those limits he never misses a single opportu- 
nity of serving the cause to which he is wedded — attainment of 
swaraj. He therefore brought about this party to break the ice 
as it were. But there cannot be much breaking of ice at a pri- 
vate, informal tea-party. And in my opinion, it cannot lead to 
any real advance or action unless botibi are ready. We know that 
we are not yet ready. England will never make any advance 
so as to satisfy India’s aspirations till she is forced to it. British 
rule is no phiUmthropic job, it is a terribly earnest business propo- 
sition worked out firom day to day with deadly precision. The coat- 
ing of benevolence that is periodically given to it merely pro- 
longs the agoi^y. Such occasional parties axe therefore good only 
to the extent of showing that the bringing together of parties 
will be easy enough when both are ready for business. Mean- 
while let the reader rest satisfied with the assurance that no poli- 
tical significance attaches to the event. The party was one of 
Speaker Patel’s many creditable fireaks. 



A Yoma Ocitooenasian’s Oimt* 

Babu Hardayal Nag is a leader in Bengal. He is an octo- 
genarian but like Dr. Besant has the energy and enthusiasm of 
youth. He now and then favours me with his enthusiastic opti- 
mistic letters. Here is his latest: 

I hAve just passed throu^ a serious attack of hiccup. It appears 
God has q>aTed my life this time to enable me to take part in the war 
of India’s independence which I am sure will commence firom the mid- 
night of 31st December of ibis year of grace. God has bestowed upon you 
the leadership of that war. And I understand you are malring preparar 
tions for India’s tight for freedom. I know my life is not worth much. 
I also know that I must pay my quota of the price for India’s indepen- 
dence. In the Russo-Japanese war^ a Japanese commander had to cross 
an unbridged ditch. He asked his soldiers to throw themselves into it and 
to make a bridge of human bodies so that his troops might pass over it. I 
know in the coming struggle you will also have to cross certain unbridg- 
ed ditches. Please enlist my name as one of those who will voluntarily 
till up those ditches with their bodies to enable your troops to cross them, 
if for no other purpose. 

1 have no notion that after the midnight of 31st December 
next the war of Indians independence will commence and that I 
shall have to take up the leadership of the war. Nor have I 
made up my mind like Babu Hardayal Nag that the national 
demand will not have been granted before 1st January next dawns 
upon us.2 Just as I believe in living till death embraces me hold- 
ing myself in readiness for that warm embrace, so do I believe 
in the vindication of my just demand holding myself in readiness 
for a fight on the rejection of the demand by the appointed time. 
Many things are impossible for man, nothing is impossible for 
Grod. We witness the unc3q)ected happening. I refuse to th i nk 
that in bur case alone, the unexpected wiQ never happen. On 
the contrary, I cherish the belief that swaraj will come to us in 
a manner least expected by us. Ours is but to do what we t hi n k 
is the right thing for its advent. All the same I welcome the 
letter for its enthusiasm and commend it to the youth of the coun- 
try. I invite them to prepare even as this Bengali octogenarian is 
preparing. And he who would prepare must fulfil the conditions 
laid down in the constructive resolution which is designed to pre- 

^ A rifwiTar notc appeared in Naxxiijwan^ 24^-2-1929. 

®The note in Naoajioan here adds: '*1^bu Hardayal Nag is an optimiit. 
But my optimism surpasses that of his.” 
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pare the nation for the next year’s battle. The question of leader- 
ship will settle itself when the proper time comes. It is the cause 
and not the leader that matters.^ 

Dinabandhu m Ambriqa 

The following two cables were received from America regard- 
ing Dinabandhu Andrews’s visit to America. The first firom 
Boston dated 18th instant runs as nearly as I can make it out; 

On occasion of Andrews’s visit Boston had luncheon in his honour 
where representatives from many influential org^anizadons were present 
Resolution was unanimously passed of goodwill and fellowship to people 
of India. American Board Women’s prayer group, students Y.M.GA., 
Boston Federation Churches, Massachusetts Federation Churches, Fellow- 
ship Youth represented. — ^R. A. Hume 

The second from Tuskegee dated 24th instant runs: 

Grsunous fellowship with Andrews. His words and presence a bene- 
diction. India, Africa and America joined hands last ni^t. Love and 
greetings from Tuskegee. — ^Moton, Principal 

Andrews had expected when he decided to go to Europe to 
give himself a little rest. But he had practically none. India’s cause 
demanded his imwearied labours in England, and now in res- 
ponse to a pressing call from the New World he has gone there. 
In his letters he tells me he wiU have to go to British Guiana 
and he thinks that he must go also to South Africa. Marvellous 
as the Rt. Hon’ble Sastri’s work has been in that subcontinent 
Dinabandhu is of opinion that in view of impending general elec- 
tions in South Afidca it is necessary for him to go there as the 
self-chosen ambassador of peace. 

Timg IndiOf 28-2-1929 


48. XEED POR IMMEDIATE RELIEF 

Ghakravarti Rajagopalachari is a Busy man. He is now 
touring aU through &e South with Sheth Jamnalalji in die inte- 
rest of Hindi propaganda. That accounts for his sending me the 
following telegram instead of sending a letter which might easily 
have been sent but for his touring. Here is the telegram:^ 

1 The note in Naaajimm here adda: “The cause is the swataj, we aie 
living for it. and we aie prqparing to die for it’’ 

^ Only extracts ate reproduced here. ' 
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4d 

In response to appeals in Totmg India in October and December last 
the Pudupalayam Gandhi Ashram has so £sr received over Ha. 769. Of this 
Rs. 225 were received by us direct and Rs. 544 through the Sabarmati 
Ashram. . . . We have restricted our relief work to Adi-Draoidas of five 
villages within a mile of the Aihram. ... A card is given to eadi family 
entitling them to buy at concession prices from the Ashram every Saturn 
day not more than five measures of jooari per adult and half tTii‘« quan- 
tity for diildren below twelve. ... So far 108 families with 344 adults 
and 179 children have been registered and are receiving relief as above 
from 2nd February, 1929. . . . Even then the cost of relief will be Rs. 
1,312 of which we have received only Rs. 769. But there are other 
villages near the Ashram whose Adt-Dmida population is in a pitiable 
condition and is clamouring for relief. . . . Darge numbers are emigra- 
ting. But very poor and old persons, especially women and children, 
have not even this escape out of an intolerable situation. . . . We would 
very much like to give them food free. But our funds are limited. . . . 
We need at least Rs. 5,000 more to do work fairly satis&ctorily. The 
call is very urgent. 

This telegram hardly needs any supplementing. A Latin pro- 
verb says: Hs dot gid cito dot. He gives twice who gives soon. This 
is a case in point. Donors have been sending money in driblets 
for which he and 1 are duly thanMiil. But meanwhile the famine- 
stricken people are starving. Instead of reporting that they are 
starving Rajagopalachari might have any day to report that 
people are dying for want of food. Relief then might be too late. 
Let the donors who want to give give now. Rs. 5,000 is not 
much to give. The telegram contains enough details to prove 
the necessity for relief. 

Tomg India, 28-2-1929 


49. TELEGRAM TO SATIS CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 

Sabarkait, 

February 28, 1929 

Khadisthan ' 

Galotitta 

YOU MAY SETTLE ANYTHINO . YOU LIKE WITH 

CONSENT RAMJIBHAI. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: GJN. 8714 
40.4 



50. LETTER TO SATIS CHAIfDRA DAS GUPTA 


February 28, 1929 

SEAR 8AT1B BABU, 

I reach Calcutta via Delhi by the Delhi-Galcutta Eicpress on 
Sunday 3rd March about 8 p.m. I do not know the exact time 
of arrival. I do not know where you would want me to pass 
the silence day. I have in mind Jiva^al’s bungalow. It is no use 
my coming to Sodepur. The steamer leaves early morning on 
Tuesday, 5th March. This however would mean my missing 
Hemprabha Devi. But it seems to be inevitable. I i^aU have 
with me much writing work, 

Hope Hemprabha Devi is now out of the wood. She must 
not strain herself. Did I suggest sun-baths for her? 1 am daily 
having e3q)eriences of the treatment. 

Love. 

Tours, 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Of course you will guard against the new Sangh coming in 
conflict with the Congress. If it does, you will dissuade the Sangh 
from the Congress and still carry on work later. 

I have just heard from Rajendra Babu. I have wired say- 
ing I shall gladly hear them all on Monday night after the 
silence is broken. Have you any papers [with you?P 

Baptt 

From a {diotostat: GN. 8713 


^ Hie words are illegible m the source. 



51. LETTER TO ROJfAKA KAJfAKAMMA^ 


Fehrmy 28^ 1929 

DBAiR E^^QBtNGDy 

I have your letter. I ara averse to any earmarking. The best 
thing is to leave the matter to my judgment and discuss the insti- 
tution with me. 

Tours sinesrAyt 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a blod^iint of the original: G.W. 9237 


52. LETTER TO PREMABEHN KAJfTAlC 

February 28, 1929 

I have your clearly written letter. I remember you well. 
You are free to come whenever you Uke. There is no difficulty 
about your earning your way here. 

I leave tomorrow morning and return end of March only 
to leave again for Andhra De^a. I do not know when I shall 
be able to stay at the Ashram for any length of time. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Shrimati Frshabai Kantak 
P. L. Ladies’ Hosted 
Waohha Gandhi Road 
Gamdevi 
Bombay 

From a photostat: G.N. 10212 


I Founder of the Kasturba Vidyalaya, Nellore 



53. INSTRUCTION ON LETTER} 


Fthrucay 28, 1929 

Reply to these two letters. Use the money as you t hink 
proper, after reading the Marathi letter. 

Bapu 

From a nuaxifilm of the Gujarati: S.N. 15374 


54. LETTER TO BECHAR RARMAR 

Febnuay 28, 1929 

BHAISHEU BEOHAR, 

I have your sincere letter. I will not argue with you now. 
You may certainly resume your barber’s occupation and leave 
the school if you wish to. Do what will give peace to your soul. 

Blessings fim 
Baptt 

From a photostat of the Grujarati: OJN. 5578 


55. LETTER TO V. L PHADKE 

Fehruasy 28, 1929 

BHAI HAMA, 

I have your letter. Here is the hangman come to put the 
noose round your neck. Wear it if you have the courage. You 
have not proved a. failure at the Antyaja Ashram. You will not 
fail even as Secretary. Restrict your work to constructive acti- 
vities. Don’t do even this work if ft is likely to interfere with 
your work for the Aittyajas. Write about Jagu. 

Blessings fitm 
Bapu 

From a {Aotostat of the Qtgaratii GHi 3824 


, f The letter, dated February 25, 1929, was from Shankarrao Deo and 
concerned a amn of Ba. 51 sent by a donor. 



56. SPEECH AT UNVEILING OF THAK STATUE, 
AHMEDABAD 

Fehruary 28, 1929 

It is clear beyond doubt that after Vallabhbhai’s entering 
the Municipality, it too has become courageous, and I compli- 
ment it for the courage it has shown in installing the statue of the 
Lokamanya. There was a time, only a few years ago, when such 
acts were considered impertinent, because, formerly, if any library 
displayed a photograph of the Lokamanya, the Government either 
compelled the library to remove it or stopped any assistance 
given to it. But now times have changed, which is a matter for 
rejoicing. 

The late Lokamanya Tilak had sacrificed all his energies for 
the cause of swaraj. Only one who is ready to lay down his 
life for swaraj and is capable of winning swaraj for us within a 
short time can perform the ceremony of unveiling Tilak’s statue. 
Today you have all joined me in performing this ceremony; so, it 
is yom: duty too to prepare yourselws to win that swaraj for 
which the Lokamanya sacrificed his life. That being the directive 
of the Congress also, it is the duty of everyone to prepare himself 
for it. 

Though, at the moment, the political sky of India , is dear, 
one cannot predict when clouds will gather. The Municipality 
^ould display, even in difficult times, the same courage that it 
has shown today in having this statue unveiled and in hoisting the 
national flag. Formerly the very mention of the word ‘swaraj’ 
was considered an act of high treason. The mantra of swadedii and 
swaraj which' the Lokamanya breathed into our ears even during 
such difficult times diould And a place first in our minds and 
then in our hearts. We tiiould be ready to lay down our li'ves 
for it 

The other great quality of the Lokamanya was his simplidty. 
Although he could collect funds running into lakhs yet he was 
extremely economical and simple in matters of food and doth- 
ing. Our country is ■very poor compared to rich countries such 
as England and America. Here the average daily income of a 
person is just seven pice. If we cxdude fi’om consideration 
millionaires like Seth Lalbhai and Seth Ambalal, we shall im- 
mediatdy get an idea of tire wretched condition of ordinary 
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people. Hence, everyone should be simple and economical in 
food, clothing', and so on, and should encourage swadeshi. 

[From Gujarati] 

Prajabandhu, 3-3-1929 


57. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, AHMEDABAD^ 

Febnuay 28, 1929 

My relations with Sastriji are such that it is unnecessary for 
me to describe them. Even if our political thinldng is poles apart 
a bond firmer than the one that unites our hearts will not be 
found between any other two persons. In spite of dififerences 
between us in many matters, this bond endures. I do not know 
who between the two of us is the more generous. He has even 
said of me that I cannot tolerate others’ ideas. Yet fiiendship, 
or opposition, between us has remained sweet. Such is our re- 
lationship. This is not the proper time for us to assess the ser- 
vices that Sastriji has rendered to India in South A&ica. A man 
standing at the foot of the mountain cannot admire its beauty. 
But standing at a distance he recognizes it. Similarly, as you go 
farther and farther away fi'om the twenty months of Sastriji’s 
career there, you will be able to assess the value of his> achieve- 
ments, He has fi-eely spent all his ■wealth edter going to South 
Afiica. His ambition was to think out ways in which he could 
add to the glory of India in South Africa, As he had his critics 
too in South Africa, I have received accounts from both sides. 
But it is by no means certain that &e work of one who has 
no critics is always valuable. By his stay in South Afiica, Sastriji 
has served Indians residing in all the Colonies. Sastriji has im- 
presssed them with his determination and purity. His presence 
there as a representative of the people has certainly brought swaraj 
also a step nearer. Now. we have to learn from his experiences 
and I hope that he will live long to serve India. 
pProm Gujarati] 

Prajabandhu, 3-3-1929 


1 Ihe 'meeting was called to hear V. S. Srinivasa Saatri report on his work 
in South Africa where hie had gone as the Agent of the Goveniment of India. 

Gsndhiji presided at the meet^ 



58. SPEECH A T FLAG-HOISTUfG CEREMOHY, AHMED AB AD 

Fehmary 28^ 1929 

I had thought that I would only have to uniiirl die flag in 
the presence of a few councillors, but here, too, as the President 
has said in his speech, I would have to say a few words. I am 
grateful to you for the opportunity that you have given me to 
hoist the national flag and 1 once again congratulate the Munici- 
pality on adopting the national flag as its own. I do not think that 
many of you know what the national flag dgnifies. Since I gave 
my interpretation* of it the country has largely accepted it. There 
are no doubt a few diflerences of opinion, but by and large, so 
far as I have been able to see, India has accepted it. 

The flag has three colours — orange, green and white. The 
orange is for Hindus, green for Muslims and white for other 
communities. There is a great thought behind it. It is a con- 
fluence of three currents, and the three colours express the hope 
that aU communities would live in harmony, and bestow this 
blessing upon all; the spinning-wheel in the centre suggests that 
we aU have to seek its assistance. This national flag certainly 
contains the outward symbols, but though the spinning-wheel is 
there and the different colours are there, if we do not have within 
us the ^irit that underlies it, then, as I said before in the park, 
it is nothing but a rag. 

Today, in India, some people hold that Hindus and Muslims 
will never get on wefl together, that these incompatibles can never 
be on good terms now or in the future, that independence here 
could either be for the Hindus or for the Muslims. Others who 
do not belong to these two communities feel that we shall not be 
able to escape the rule of Japan or Germany. If this line of think- 
ing stiU persists, it is meaningless to hoist this national flag. You 
who are present here to witness the unfurling of this flag diould 
take a vow that the Hindus, Muslims and Christians or any 
other community which regards India as its home, will co-operate 
with one another for securing swaraj for India. What the Presi- 
dent has said is true, namely, that we widi to be free. 

The swaraj that we aspire for is to be secured with the 
strength of these three colours. If we have the conviction that 
swaraj cannot be won by any other means, then the hoisting of 

* Vidt VoL XIX, pp. 561-2. 
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this flag is worth while. The resolve which is signified by the 
spinning-wheel should be shared by all — the President and all 
others. Di&rent circumstances may coniront you tomorrow 
and you may be asked to take down this flag. In many a 
municipality in India this flag has been hoisted and also taken 
down. I, therefore, warn you that you are never to take down 
this flag once it has been hoisted and for that not only you, 
the members of the Municipality, but every citizen who is a voter 
has to struggle till the very end. We have added to our strength 
by perfornaing this task and I pray to God that this flag may be 
an inspiration to us all. 

[From Gujarati] 

Prajabandhu, 3-3-1929 


59. TELEGRAM TO DR. P. J. MEHTA 

\Ftbmay, 1929^ 

ORUEI. ' FOROE ICANILAL PRESENT STATE HEALTH. DO 
WHAT 13 POSSIBLB WITHOUT HOI.^ 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: SJ^. 15139-a 


€0. LETTER TO JAGAHNATH 

Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
[Before March 1, 

DEAR JAGANNAT^, 

I have your letters from Shikaipur and Sukkur. With the 
former I received a hunAi for Rs. 1,700/- which I have duly for- 
warded to the treasurer at Calcutta. 

According to your letter which you wrote on the 17th instant 
from Hyderabad, I ought to have received a cheque for 

* The date of dds telegram is not ascertainable. It was written at the end 
of G. P. Andrews’s letter dated January 15, 1929 written on board s.b. MtgitHe. 
The letter rhust have been received by Gandbiji some time in February. 

^The source bears the following instructions from Gandbiji: “Post copy 
of this and Dr. Mehta’s wire to Martilal E. Ashram address” from which it 
is efvident that the telegram was sent by Gandbiji while he was away from the 
Ashram. 

3 Pram the contents it is evident that tiie letter was written before Mardi 
1,1929 when Gandhhi left for Burma. 
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INTERVIEW TO DR. JOHN MOTT 

Rs. 2,677-2-6 (which you say you have posted to Delhi on the 15th). 
I have up till now, after I left you, received only one draft on 
the Punj'ab National Bank for Rs. 2,009-4-0 which I received at 
Delhi and another hun& for Rs. 1,700 which I got at Ahmedabad. 
I should therefore be much obliged if you would kindly enlighten 
me as to whether you sent three instalments and if so to make 
immediate enquiry about the cheque for Rs. 2,677-2-6 which you 
say that you have posted to Delhi on the 15th instant. 

We are leaving Ahmedabad for Rangoon via Delhi and 
Calcutta on the 1st March. We reach Delhi on the 2nd morning 
and take Delhi-Agra-Calcutta Express which takes us to Calcutta 
on the 3rd evening. We take steamer on the 5th morning and 
reach Rangoon on the 8th. Our address at Delhi is: C/o Laksh- 
mi Narayan Gadodia^ Gadodia Stores, Chandni Ghowk, Delhi. 

Our Calcutta address is: C/o Satis Chandra Das Gupta, 
Khadi Fratishdian, Sodepur (E. B. Rly.). And our Rangoon ad- 
dress is: G/o Dr. P. J. Mehta, 14 Moghul Street, Rangoon. 

With kind regards. 

Tours aneerdy. 

From a microfilin: S.N. 13320 


61. INTERVIEW TO DR. JOHN MOT’n 

[Before March 1, 192ff\^ 

[os. uott:] What do you conaider to be the most valuable contribu- 
tion that India can make to the progress of the world? 

[gandhjji:] Non-violence, which the country is exhibiting at 
the present day on a scale unprecedented in history. But for it, 
there might have been a blaze, for provocation of the gravest 
kind has not been wanting on the ade of the Government. There 
is no doubt a school in the country, that believes in violence, but 
it is a mere excrescence on the surface and its ideals are not likely 
to find a congenial soil in the country. 

What causes you solicitude for the future of the country? 

Our apathy and hardness of heart, if I may use that Biblical 
phrase, as typified in the attitude towards the masses and their 
poverty. Our youth are full of noble feelings and impulses but 

* Based on the report by Pyarelal 

^ The date of the interview, which appears to have taken place at the 
Ashram on a Monday, is not Moertainable. 
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these have not yet taken any definite practical shape. If our 
youth had a living and active faith in truth and non-violence, for 
instance, we should have made much greater headway by now. 
All our young men, however, are not apathetic. In fact without 
the closest co-operation of some of our educated young men and 
women, I should not have been able to establish contact with the 
masses and to serve them on a nationwide scale ; and I am sustained 
by Ihe hope that they will act as the leaven, and in time trans- 
form the entire mass. 

From this they passed on to the distinctive contributions of Hind u is m , 
Islam and ChristiAnity to the upbuilding of the Indian nation. 

The most distinctive and the largest contribution of Hinduism 
to India’s culture is die doctrine of ahimsa. It has given a definite 
bias to the history of the country for the last three thousand 
years, and over and it has not ceased to be a living force in the 
lives of India’s millions even today. It is a growing doctrine, its 
message is still being delivered. Its teaching has so far permeated 
our people that an armed revolution has almost become an im- 
possibility in India, not because, as some would have it, we as 
a race are physically weak, for it does not require much fdiysical 
strength so much as a devilish will to press a trigger to shoot a 
person, but because the tradition of ahimsa has struck deep roots 
among the people. 

Islam’s distinctive contribution to India’s national culture is its 
unadulterated belief in the oneness of. God and a practical ap- 
plication of the truth of the brotherhood of man for those who 
are nominally within its fold. I call these two distinctive contri- 
butions. For in Hinduism the spirit of brotherhood has become 
too much philosophized. Similarly though philosophical Hiuduism 
has no other god but God, it caimot be denied that practical 
Hinduism is not so emphatically xmcompromising as Islam. 

What thoi is the coatributicxa di CEhristianity to the national life of India? 
I mean the influence of Qhiist as apart &om Christianity, for I am afraid there 
is a wide gulf separating tiie two at present 

Aye, there’s the rub. It is not possible to consider the teach- 
ing of a religious teacher apart fi:6m the lives of his followers. 
Unfortunately, Christianity in India has been inextricably mixed 
up for the last one hundred and fifty years with the British rule. 
It appears to us as synonymous with materialistic civilization and 
imperialistic eiiploitation by the stronger white races of the weaker 
races of the world. Its contribution to India has been therefore 
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largely of a negative character. It has done some good in q)ite 
of its professors. It has shocked us into setting our own house in 
order. Christian missionary literature has drawn pointed attention 
to some of our abuses and set us athinking. 

What has interested me most is your work in connecdon with the remo 
val of imtoucihability. Will you please tell me vdiat is the mcMt hopeful sign 
indicating that this institutian is as you say on its last legs 7 

It is the reaction that is taking place in orthodox Hinduism 
and the swiftness with which it has come about. As a most 
illustrious example I will mention Pandit Malaviyaj'i. Ten years 
back he was as punctilious in the observance of the rules with re- 
■gard to untouchability as perhaps the most orthodox Hindu of that 
day. Today he takes pride in administering the mantra of puri- 
fication to the untouchables by the bank of the Ganges, sometimes 
even incurring the wrath of unreasoning orthodoxy. He was all 
but assaulted by the diehard section in Calcutta in December last 
for doing this very thing. In Wardha a wealthy merchant Sheth 
Jamnalal Bajaj recently threw open his magnificent temple to the 
untouchables and that without arousing any serious opposition. 
The most remarkable thing about it is that from the record kept 
in the temple of the daily visitors it was found that the attend- 
ance had gone up instead of declining since the admission of the 
untouchables to it. I may sum up the outlook by saying that I 
expect the tide against untouchability to rise still more swiftly 
in the near future, astonishingly swift as it has already been. 

Where do you find your friends 7 Do you get the baddng of the Mussalmans 
and the ChrutianB in this work 7 

' The Mussalmans and the Christians can fix)m the very nature 
of the case render little help in this matter. The removal of 
untouchability is purely a question of the purification of Hinduism. 
This can only be effected from within. 

But my impression was that Christians would be a great help to you in 
rtiia connection. The Rev. Whitehead, Bishop of the Church of England Mis* 
sion, made some striking statements about tihe effect of Christian mass move- 
ment in amelioratmg the condition of the untouchables in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

I distrust mass movements of this nature. They have as their 
object not the upliftment of the untouchables but their ultimate 
conversion. This motive of mass proselytization lurking at the 
back in my opinion vitiates missionary effort. ■ 
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There are conflicting opinions on this point. There are some who seriously 
believe that the untouchables would be better off if they turned Christians 
from convictian, and that it would transform their lives for the better. 

I am sorry I have been unable to discover any tangible evi- 
dence to con&m this view. I was once taken to a Christian 
village. Instead of meeting among the converts with that frank- 
ness which one associates with a spiritual transformation, I foimd 
an air of evasiveness about them. They were afraid to talk. 
This struck me as a change not for the better but for the worse. 

Do you then disbelieve in all conversion? 

I disbelieve in the conversion of one person by another. 
My effort should never be to undermine another’s faith but to 
make him a better follower of his own faith. This implies belief 
in the truth of all religions and therefore respect for them. It 
again implies true humility, a recognition of the fact that the divine 
light having been vouchsafed to all religions through an imperfect 
medium of flesh, they must share in more or less degree the im- 
perfection of the vehicle. 

Is it not our duty to help' our fellow-bongs to the maxinuim of truth that 
we may possess, to share with them our deepest spiritual experiences? 

I am sorry I must again differ from you, for the simple reason 
that the deepest spiritual truths are always unutterable. That 
light to whidi you refer transcends speech. It can be felt only 
through the inner experience. And then the highest truth needs 
no communicating, for it is by its very nature self-propelling. It 
radiates its influence silently as the rose its fragrance without the 
intervention of a medium. 

But even God sometimes speaks dirough His pro|dietB. 

Yes, but the prophets speak not through the tongue but through 
their lives. I have however known that in this matter I am up 
against a 'solid wall of Ghrisdan opinion. 

Oh^ no, evm among Christians there is a school of thought — and it is 
growing— which holds that the authoritarian method should not be employ- 
ed but that each individual diould bei left to discover the deepest truths of 
life for himself. The argument advanced is that the process of spiritual dia- 
cqvery is bound to vary in the case of difierent individuals according to their 
vary^ and temperammts. Id other words they fed that propaganda 

in the accepted sense of the term is not the most efieedve method. 

1 am glad to beat you say this. That is what Hinduism 
<%rtainly inculcates. .. . 
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What counsel do you give to the young mm who are fighting a losing 
battle with their lowm selves and come to you for advice? 

Simply prayer. One must humble oneself utterly and look 
beyond oneself for strength. 

But what if the young mm complain that their prayer is not heard, that 
they feel like spealdng to brass heavens as it were? 

To want an answer to one’s prayer is to tempt Ood. If prayer 
fails to bring relief it is only lip prayer. If prayer does not 
help nothing else wiU. One must go on ceaselessly. This then is 
my message to the youth. In spite of themselves the youth must 
believe in the all-conqueiing power of love and truth. 

The difiSculty with our youth is that the study of sdmce and modem 
philosophy has demolished their faith and so they are burnt up by the fire 
of disbelief 

That is due to the fact that with them faith is an effort of the 
intellect, not an experience of the soul. Intellect takes us along 
in the battle of life to a certain limit but at the crucial moment 
it fails us. Faith transcends reason. It is when the horizon is 
the darkest and human reason is beaten down to the ground that 
faith shines brightest and comes to our rescue. It is such faith 
that our youth require and this comes when one has shed aU pride 
of intellect and surrendered oneself entirely to His will. 

romg India, 21-3-1929 

62. IJITERVIEWS TO FOREIGN VISITORS^ 

[Before March 1, 1929"^ 

The first was with a British labour Imperialist. This fair visitor began 
apologetically, “Of course you would like us to dear out of the country alto- 
gether.” 

OANDHiji: No, on the contrary I should like to keep the 
P.n g1i«h here, but on our terms — ^not as lords and masters but as 
true servants of the people. In a free India the English shah have 
to be content with an equal status with the sons of the soil 
which means, that they must renotmee the special privileges 
which they at present enjoy as members of the ruling race. 

“But they may not like to remain here on those terms,” continued the &ir 

^ Based on the report by Pyardal 

2 The dates on which these interviews took place are riot ascertainable. 
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viaitor, “and yet don’t you think that there ia much that England can teach 
India — certain things for which she has a special gift?’* Gandhiji asked her to 
egq>lain further. She mentioned England’s political sense, her gift for evolving 
and managing democratic institutions, which she could impart to India. 

I question this claim to ezcltisive political sense that the 
English arrogate to themselves. It is one of the greatest supersti- 
tions of the age and the surprise to me is that even the most level- 
headed among the English sometimes succumb to it. There 
is much in British political institutions that I admire. But I am 
no fetish worshipper. I do not believe that they are the paragon 
of perfection or that they must be adopted by India at any price. 
The Ekiglish have not been able to make a perfect success of them 
even in their own country, much less to demonstrate that they 
are the best model for the whole world to adopt. There are 
Englishmen who admit that the mother of Parliaments has not 
fnlfill ftd all the expectations that were entertained of her. 


“The air of superiority apart,’’ interposed the questioner, “which 1 believe 
is merely on the sur&ce, could not the English help India in certain things 
in which India is deficient?’’ 

I do not deny that England can help India in a variety of 
ways. I only question her claim of trusteeship. What is excel- 
lent in British political institutions is there for the whole world to 
see and copy. The British need not come aU the way to India as 
rulers to teach us political wisdom. Whatever is worth adopting 
for India must come to her through the process of assimilation, 
not forcible superimposition. For instance the Chinese possess 
the cunning of the hand in painting which is all their own. It is 
there for. the whole world to admire and imitate. You would 
not expect the Chinese to come and take possession of England to 
teach to her the Chinese fine arts, would you? 


“Nol’’ ocdaimed fhe KngtMx firiend, realizmg die &lse position into which 
she had unconadously betrayed herself. 

The convenatian next turned on how the mutual relations between England 
and India should be adjusted. 


They should be adjusted on the principle that each nation 
should refirain from a policy that might be in conflict with the 
interests of the other. 

IW second was with a fair American. .. . “Is the plight of the untouchable 
as hard as that of &e Negro in America?’’ she asked. 


There can be no true comparison between the two. They are 
arid oppressed as the untouchable is in 
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his own land, there is no legal discrimination in force against 
him as it is in the case of the Negro in America. Hieu, though 
our orthodoxy sometimes betrays a hardness of heart that cannot 
but cause deep an g aiisb to a humanitarian, the superstitious preju- 
dice against fhe imtouchable never brealb out into such savage 
fury as it does sometimes in America against the Negro. The 
lynching of the Negro is not an uncommon occurrence in Ame- 
rica. But in India such things are impossible because of our 
tradition of non-violence. Not only that, the humanitarian senti- 
ment in India has so fax prevailed against caste prejudice as to 
result even in the canonization of individual untouchables. We 
have several imtouchable saints. - I wonder whether you have any 
Negro saints among you. The prejudice against untouchability 
is fast Wearing out. I wish somebody could assure me that the 
tide of colour prejudice had spent itself in America. 

The third was with a highly educated Negro &om South Africa. . . . He was 
very much pained at the apathy of educated Negroes towards their own race. 
“They become altogether like aliens, they are lost to the race,” he bitterly 
complained. . . . “We are crushed, trampled upon and oppressed. We do not 
know which way to turn. The bulk of us are ignorant. The dau^ter of 
ignorance is poverty. The two processes go hand in hand and move in a 
vicious drdc. Then there is the outside force, pitiless and imrffVnting lilff! 
a bund force of Nature without any possibility of reprieve or appeal. We 
feel stricken and overwhelmed. Instinctively we turn to India for a message 
of hope and deliverance, for we believe that India has a mission to fulfil with 
r^ard to all the oppressed races of the world.” Gandhiji was deeply touched. 

I had occasion to discuss this subject with the natives while I 
was in South A&ic&. I told them that they had got to help them- 
selves and always to work in the hope that help would come to 
them from somewhere when the hour for it arrived. In the mean- 
time fbey had to prepare themselves for it by a process of self- 
purification. 

I see your point, but what we want to understand firom you is how to re- 
late this inner process with the actual problems of the day that confront us — 
how to set this process of self-purification in motion. 

The first step is to turn the searchlight inward, to pro- 
claim your failings to yourselT and the world. There is nothing 
so debasing and detnoralizing as to conceal yoiu- weakness and 
to profess to have strength which you do not possess. The second 
thing would be to set about boldly and fearlessly to' purify public 
life. Unfortunately a belief has today sprung up that one’s pti- 
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vate character has nothing to do with one’s public activity. This 
superstition must go. Our public workers must set about the task 
of reforming society by reforming themselves first. This spiritual 
weapon of self-purification, intangible as it seems, is the most potent 
means for revolutionizing one’s environment and for loosen- 
ing external shackles. It works subdy and invisibly; it is an 
intensive process and though it might often seem a weary and 
long-drawn-out process, it is the straightest way to liberation, 
the surest and the quickest, and no effort can be too great for it. 
What it requires is fkith — an unshakable, moimtain-like faith that 
flinches firom nothing. 

Gktadhiji thou^t that he had aaid enough and that the conversation was 
finished^ but the African friend sprang a big surprise upon him by telling him 
how much interested he had been in India’s effort to revive the cottage indus- 
tries of spinning and weaving. He was, he aaid, anxious to introduce it among 
his own people who were victims of the economic and moral consequences of 
unemployment and idleness. What appealed to him most about spinning was 
its possibilities for awakening and fpatering a sense of solidarity and oneness 
among his people. “We h^ some villagea that grow their own food. We 
have experimentally begun to grow cotton also. We now want to teach our 
people to manufacture their own cloth and thus to make our villages practical- 
ly self-contained. It will give us a new social vision, and a new mass con- 
sciousness.’’ He was sure that spinning could become a most potent means 
for mobilizing race consciousness against imperialistic exploitation. He inquired 
whether Grandbiji could send a teacher to South Africa. Gandhiji said his son 
Manila! could teach spinning. 

But I make a better and sporting oflFer. I would undertake 
to take six young men here free of charge and give them a foil 
course of training here. Only they will have to accommodate 
themselves to the discipline and simplicity of life that prevails here. 

The African friend was pleased with the offer and said, “Certainly, my 
people should lead a simple life. I shall certainly try to avail myself of your 
generous offer. I hope to write to you from South Africfu”^ 

28 - 3-1929 


^ The two paragraphs which foUbw. are not reproduced here. Under the 
caption “Blessed are tl^ Peacemakers” they described the interview with an 
Austraiian. : 
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Khadisthan 

CAXaUTTA 

YOUR '(VIRR. wax ATTBND WITH PLEASURE. 
From a photostat: G.N. 8715 


Delhi, 

March 2, 1929 


Gamds 


64. LETTER TO KONDA VENKATAPPATTA 


Delhi, 

March 2, 192 9 

I hope to leave Bombay on the 5th or 6th of April and you 
will please disengage me so as to be able to reach Allahabad on 
the 14th May for the All-India Congress Committee meeting. I 
wish 1 could have given you more time, but if I am to do all 
the work in front of me for the year, what I have given you is 
really more than enough. Please draw up a tentative programme 
and let me have it at Rangoon, 8 Pagoda Street. Do not draw 
up a whirlwind programme. Let it be a busmess programme, 
avoid separate fhnctions. Let all addresses be presented at one 
place, i.e., at a public meeting. They should not be read, but 
copies should be furnished in advance. The originals should be 
in Telugu and should be duly passed by the organizations that 
may wish to present them. Copies of translations in Hindi 
should be supplied to me. It is unnecessary to print them. Save 
every pie that you can and save also my energy. Let me have 
plenty of tim<» for my correspondence and editorial work and rest. 

I am sending you an advance copy of the note* that I have 
written for Toung India that really gives you mudi information. 

. My food does not now include goat’s milk. It consists of 
almonds, turned into paste, some fresh vegetable and lemons. 
No other food is required. 

Please instruct me where I should go first from Bombay. 

Let me repeat what my hours are: 

iFi*pp. 88-90. 


40-5 
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4 to 7.30 ajn. : No work to be taken from me. 

7.30 to 10 a.m. : You may have a programme. 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. : No pro^mme. 

5 p.m. to 8 p.m. : You may have a programme. 

My eating hours are 10.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. The usual 

hour is 5.30 p.m. In order to have time from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
uninterruptedly for my work and for my rest and for my i^als, 
I am altering the evening meal hour. No other time is suitable 
because I don’t eat after sunset. 

Tht IRndu, 7-3-1929 


65. HOW TO COJfQJJER DESIRE 

A reader who is trying to conquer passion writes:* 

There are many people in the position of this reader. It 
is difficult to conquer passion, but it is not impossible. It is God’s 
word that he who conquers passion conquers the world and at- 
tains mokska. So, we know that to gain a victory over passion 
is the hardest job. Those who would conquer sexual urge do 
not admit that a great deal of patience is needed to achieve 
results. We know how much perseverance, patience and concen- 
tration are needed to acquire a knowledge of the alphabet. From 
this if we apply the rule of three we ffiaU see that, in order to 
conquer sexual desire, we need myriad times the patience, etc., 
needed for acquiring a knowledge of the alphabet. 

So much for the patience. But we me equally mdififerent 
with regard to the remedy for conquering passion. We scour the 
whole world in order to cure an ordinary disease, visit every doctor, 
do not leave out even talismans. But we do not employ all the 
remedies to cure a great disease like sexual desire. We tire after 
trying out a few; on the contrary we even demand of God or the one 
who suggests a remedy that, though we shall certainly not be able 
to give up a particular thing, we should be cured of our lust. The 
reason is that we are not really in earnest about getting this disease 
of sexual desire cured. We are not willing to sacrifice our aU 
for it. This weakness is the biggest hurdle in our way to victory. 
It is indeed true that such urges are controlled in one who fasts, 
but the desire does not depart without a vision of the Self. This 
verse^ however does not mean that fasting is of no use in con- 

* The letter is not tniulated here. 

. ^Blugmad Gitt, IL .59 
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quering desire. It meaiu that we should not dre of fasting, and 
the vision of the Self is possible with such determination and 
effort, so that longing will also cease. Such fasting cannot be 
undertaken at the instance of another person, nor out of hypocrisy. 
It should have the co-operation of mind, q)eech and body. We 
can surely win the divine grace and when that is gained there 
is bound to be an end to desire. 

But prior to fasting, there are many easy steps to be taken. 
By taking them, even though the desire may not be calmed, 
it will certainly become weakened. We should avoid all occasions 
for indulgence. We should cultivate a distaste towards it, for a 
sacrifice without distaste will merely be external sacrifice and will 
not endure. It is not necessary to say what constitutes indulgence. 
We should give up everything that gives rise to desire. 

The question of diet also deserves consideration in this con- 
nection. That is a virgin field. I believe that he who wi^es to 
subdue passion should make a minimum use of ghee and triilTf. 
If he can live on uncooked food, he should not take cooked food 
or should take ordy a little of it. Many fiuits and a niunber of greens 
can be eaten uncooked, and he should do so. The proportion of 
raw greens should be very small. Sufficient nourishment can be 
had firom two or three tolas of raw greens. Sweets, condiments, 
etc., should be totally avoided. While I suggest this I know that 
brahnuukaiya caimot be fiilly safeguarded by means of diet alone. 
But one cannot hope to observe brahmachajfa while one resorts to 
a diet that stimulates the sexual urge. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajioaa, 3-3-1929 


66. BOYCOTT 

In connection with the movemerit for boycott of foreign 
cloth, one good sign is that Shri Jairamdas has agreed to resign 
his seat in the Bombay Legislative Goxmcil and has accepted 
the secretaryship of the Boycott Committee. This is an occasion 
for the reader to rejoice. The Boycott Committee saw in Delhi 
itself the need for a secretary who would think of this work aU 
the twenty-four hours and devote himself to it. I at once thought 
of Bhai Jairamdas. In my opinion, he is well qualified for such 
work. I wrote him just a short letter* suggesting that it would be 


1 Vid* pp. 20-1. 
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a good thing if he resigned from the Legislative Council for this 
great work. He sent me a telegram in reply informing me that 
he would come and see me. B^ore leaving Bombay and coming 
to see me he had made up his mind to resign. After some dis- 
cussions with me he has returned to Bombay in order to make 
preparations and will have resigned from the Council by the 
17th of Mardi. So his work as secretary can be 'said to have 
begun since last Wednesday. I had not expected less than this 
from Bhai Jairamdas. 

The boycott movement can achieve success this very year if 
we all realize our duty from the sacrifice that Jairamdas has so 
promptly made. It is my firm belief that the boycott of foreign 
cloth is the one task which the nation as a whole can easily ac- 
complish and which will be highly efrective. Everything else is 
simply futile. To those who shake their heads I would only say: 
It .is meaningless to shake one’s head over a task which can be 
imdertaken and accomplished. 

This boycott will be a thousand times more efrective than that of 
the Simon Commission. The latter was necessary; there was some 
awakening through it; but it did nothing to eradicate the poverty 
of the people. Thie cure for that widespread malady is nothing 
but the boycott of foreign cloth. 

It is not necessary to teU readers of Naoajioan that this boy- 
cott cannot be achieved without khadi. 

To those who are engaged in the production of khadi I 
suggest that the essence of boycott lies in production of khadi. 
They should get busy in producing as much ^adi and of as good 
quality as possible, without bothering about its sale. For be it 
today or tomorrow, it is certain that there is going to be an 
upsurge among the people when all will ask for khadi. If the 
producers sire unable to meet the demand, they are going to 
sufrer disgrace. They should not let this happen. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfaoajivm, 3-3-1929 



67. WHAT DOES ‘CONSTANT WEARER* MEAN? 

Everywhere there is a desire, more or less, to put into practice 
the Congress resolution on the constructive programme. That 
there is more of it in Gujarat is not surprising. This being the 
case, it is understandable that the workers seek clarification of the 
clause regarding the wearing of khadi. 

According to the constitution of the Congress, one has a right 
to become its member even if one does not wear khadi, and one 
cannot be prevented from becoming a member. But a member 
thus emrolled cannot take part in the working of the Congress, 
its committee or subcommittees, nor can he speak, vote at or 
contest the elections of any of its committees, if he is not *a 
constant wearer of khadi’. Therefore, as a result of the khadi 
clause, one who is not a constant wearer caimot enjoy any of the 
rights of the Congress and is debarred from rendering certain 
kinds of service; for instance, he cannot become a volunteer. In 
fact all privileges enjoyed by Congressmen should be and must 
be in the form of service to be rendered by them. 

Since I deduce this meaning, it is necessary to explain the 
TTifiatiing of the phrase ‘constant wearer of khadi’. If we literally 
translate the equivalent English word, it means one who habitually 
wears khadi. But anyone who is a habitual wearer is a constmt 
wearer. If the clothes of a constant wearer are stolen and he is 
unable to obtain khadi immediately, he wiU wear whatever clothes 
he can get for the time being, and will obtain khadi at the first 
opportunity. Despite this he will still be regarded as a constant 
wearer. Hence a person who wears khadi only while attending 
to the work of the Congress, but on other occasions wears foreign 
or mill-made clothes is not a constant wearer; Similarly, one who 
wears foreign cloth inside and puls on khadi on top is not a 
constant wearer. Likewise, a man who wean a dhoti of mill> 
cloth. anH a cap and shirt of khadi is also not a constant wearer. 

In this way, the meaning of ‘constant wearer’ in my view 
is quite clear. How, then, should workers emol members? My 
advice to diem is that if a non-wearer has faith in khadi and is 
prepwed to wear it; he accepts the Congress ideals and contributes 
4 annas or yam spun by himself — they should explain the khadi 
/•.Ifl iTsft to him and enrol him as a member of the Congress. If a 
large number of such members are enrolled, they will have little 
to do in the way of exercising their right except participating in 
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the elections of the subcommittees. If they are not constant 
wearers, they should forgo this right, help the Congress in a 
variety of other ways and should, at the very first opportunity, 
begin to dress in khadi firom head to foot. 

It is the duty of the workers not to forget about the memhers 
after enrolling them, but to keep a constant watch over them and 
to persuade them to wear khadi. The workers should go out with 
them to sell khadi from door to door and should familiarize 
themselves with the latter’s problems and resolve them. 

The greatest difficulty in Gujarat is that of dhotis for men 
and saris for women. Gujarat seems miwilling to spin fine yam 
and it finds khadi dhotis expensive. It is possible to produce 
dhotis in Gujarat if we have the will. We do produce good 
cotton. In Gujarat, there is a great awakening and there are 
volunteers also, as well as National Schools. I have found fiom 
experience that those who card well can also spin well. For 
drawing out fine and strong yam we should have slivers made of 
well-carded cotton. Carding has made the maximum progress 
in Gujarat. Plenty of carding^bows can be produced here, and 
there are also people eager to learn the work. But the will is 
lacking. If Gujarat so desires, it can produce fine yarn quite 
soon. But if it is too lazy to do so, and also unwilling to pay 
for fine dhotis, the men and women here should wear half-length 
dhotis of coarse khadi. 

But all this is meant for wise, sensible people and for khadi- 
lovers. Where there is a will there is a way. But where there is 
no win, in spite of the way, we remain stone-blind. One who 
cannot dance will find the ground imeven. 

[From Gujarati] 

NoDojivan, 3 - 3-1929 



68. A BEAUTIFUL SATTAGRAHA 


Something appeared'in the newspapers about the satyagraha 
that was offered in Miraj a few months ago. But what appears in 
newspapers is incomplete and sometimes even incorrect, so I did 
not pay any attention to it. But in this conteart, I came across 
the name of Fundalik. I know him very well, since he has stayed 
in the Ashram, and is a follower of Gangadharrao Dedipande. So 
I sent for all the information from him. What he says deserves 
to be considered. I therefore give the main portion of the letter 
below. The original letter is in Hindi.* 

We can well regard this small satyagraha as having been 
beautifully concluded. There are here three points worth noting. 
The first is that the duty of the leader was only to maintain peace, 
because that is the foundation of satyagraha. Secondly, the leaders 
did not provoke the people to fight to satisfy their oMoi vanity, 
and allowed the panch appointed by the people to go to negotiate 
a settlement. This means that the satyagraha leaders ^ould be 
without pride. Thirdly, there is no need whatsoever for the 
satyagraha leader to be a scholar, a lawyer or a barrister. He 
should possess the qualities of truthfulness, placidity, steadfastness, 
courage, simplicity, etc. The real leader of this satyagraha was 
Fundalik. He cannot be regarded as an intellectual. His know- 
ledge of English is almost nil but he displayed all the requisite 
qualities which I have listed above. 

But this work cannot be said to have been fini^ed yet. The 
renjiaining. work is as important as the work already done. The 
awakening of the people should be utilized to make them realize 
their own condition, &eir own strength and their own limitations. 
Only then can we preserve the gnins achieved which would then 
spread in the surroundings like the fragrance of flowers. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajioan, 3-3-1929 


* Tbe letter is not retrandated here. The correipondent had described 
how he had mCcesafiilly led a satyagraha movement in h£raj taluh against an 
unjust increase in land revenue. 



69. AJ{ IDEAL STUDENTS' HOSTED 


Since a conference about Hostels is to be held this month in 
this city, I was asked to express my views as to what would be 
an ideal hostel. I have been running students’ hostels since 1904 
according to my lights. 1 am therefore inclined to claim that I 
have some knowledge and experience of how hostels ^ould be run 
and managed. Here, we would do well to take a wider sense of 
the term ‘hostel’. Every person who is learning anything is a 
student; and the place where more than one such student lives 1 
consider a students’ hostel. 

The first and the most important condition for the success 
of such hostels is that the superintendents must be men of good 
character. 

A hostel should never be allowed to degenerate into a mere 
boarding-house, that is, a place where students live together for 
the sake of obtaining their meals. 

Students should ciiltivate a family feeling towards one another, 
and the superintendent should take the place of a father. He 
should take an interest in them, take part in their social hfe, and 
also have his meals with them. 

An ideal hdstel would be almost more important to the 
student than school. In fact, the hostel is the real school. In 
schools or colleges the students get only verbal knowledge, while 
in the hostels they get all kinds of knowledge. An ideal hostel 
should not be a separate institution from the school; hence,, both 
should be under the same management, and teadhers and students 
should live together. Thus, we should make the hostels like 
home, and create in them ideal conditions for growth and deve- 
lopment such as do not obtain even in real homes. Therefore, the 
thing to do would be to turn the hostels into gurukuls. 

There are many defects in our hostels. The reason lies in the 
fact that students lack a sense of belonging to a fanuly group, 
and those who run them do not enter fully into the life of the 
students. 

Then, these hostels should be outside the city limits, and all 
the reforms which are considered necessary for the villages or 
cities ^ould be carried out in them, that is, there must be the 
necessary arrwgements fmr hygienic and sanitary living and the 

^ llhe tnutilMioti used here is firom Trtu EiuuMoni pp. 133-5. 
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rules of such living should be strictly followed. An ideal hostel 
cannot be set up in a rented building. There should be good 
bath-rooms and latrines. The building should be well-ventilated 
and have a garden attached to it. 

An ideal hostel should be swadeshi in all respects — in the 
way the building is constructed, furnished and decorated. There 
should too be a reflection of village arts and crafts and way of 
life. The building itself ^ould be in keeping with our needs and 
our means, considering the poverty of India. Thus, hostels, as 
built in prosperous and affluent Western countries, cannot serve as 
models for ours: Climatic conditions abroad and here diEFer. 
Hence, the type of building put up must be in accordance with 
prevailing conditions. 

There must be nothing in the ideal hostel which might en- 
courage indolence and softness, or lead to waywardness. There- 
fore, Ae food served there should be simple — as becomes the life 
of seekers of knowledge. There should be regular prayers, and 
rules governing work, rest and sleep. 

An ideal hostel wUl be a hralmachcuya ashram, i.e., a colony 
of students living the life of brahmacharis. The word ‘student’ is of 
recent origin — a modem word. The old word for a student — 
brahmachari — is richer in meaning and connotes the ideal of 
student life more tndy. Brahmaebaxya or spiritual discipline — 
control of the senses, purity of body and mind, and devotion to 
studies with a view to attaining the Ultimate Reality — is absolutely 
necessary during the period of study. In the rather topsyturvy 
conditions obtaining today, I would like married students also, 
if admitted into the hostel, to observe brahmachaiya until the com- 
pletion of their studies. This means, among other things,: that 
during this period they should live away from their wives. 

The read^ should remember that I have described what 
would be an ideal hostel. It is understandable that all hostels 
may not be able to realize this goal. But, if the ideal described 
above is accepted as the standard, every hostel should strive to 
reach it, and assess its achievement by comparison with the ideal. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^aoajivan, 3-3-1929 



70. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Unremed March 4, 1929 

QHl* 

This sheet tells you where I am writing from. 

Tomorrow takes me away from you for a fair distance. My 
third-class travelling is becoming a fraud in a way. From Delhi 
I had a whole compartment given to me and the party. There 
was thus greater freedom than in the 2nd class and I had the 
satisfaction of having the whole company with me. The separa- 
tion pained me. The being together gives me joy. 

The Mandir is making visible progress, so I fancy. The 
joint kitchen is becoming more and more popular, and I do not 
think, at the end of the year, anybody would want to break it 
up. But let us see. 

Do not be anxious about me. There are three services from 
Rangoon per week. I hope to write to you therefore three times 
a week. The savings from Calcutta to Rangoon are Sundays, 
Tuesdays and Fridays. So you too need not write more than three 
times per week. The steamer always leaves in the morning. 

You win not forget to give me a summary of your work after 
some time now. I want your informed opinion on the soft spindles 
and a description of your improvements on the bow, also your digest 
of comparison between the results of well carded slivers and what 
they used to have before. I hope you are keeping a diary of these 
bare experiences. I want you to treat your experiment scientifically. 

I want you also to tell me from time to time all about the 
morning and the evening prayers and what you sing there. And 
give me also your final changes about food. I am attaching more 
and more importance to yoiir experiment, for I know you are 
accurate about these things, and will not easily deceive yourself. 

I have a curious party with me this timei It includes a mad 
girl graduate. She is the daughter of a well-known Tamil leader 
RajajFs friend, .Last time I in Delhi, die and her cousin 
came in to see me. I suggested their coming to the Adiram for 
a change. The father jumped at the idea. And there they are. 
In ordn to be able -to look after her more easily, I have cropped 
her h^. ^ Now die and the cousin are going with me to Burma. 
She will listen, if at all, to me and no one else. It is a serious 
respbndbility. But it is God’s, not mine. Then there is 
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with her two babies — ^Dr. Mehta’s daughter-in-law whom you 
know. Dr. M. wanted me to take her with me. I expect she 
will be left in Rangoon. The rest are Pyarelal, Girdhari, Subbiah, 
Mahadev and Purushottam. • Mabadev arrives this morning. As 
Purushottam was still somewhat constipated, I suggested his 
joining me. He being with me, I am able to avoid the lights for 
the prayers. He recites the Gita without any assistance. 

I am more and more reverting to uncooked food. During 
the jomney I had raw vegetable, chopped up with bread. So 
bread was the only cooked preparation. Fruit is now becoming 
a superfluity. Raw green vegetable is proving a perfect and 
cheap substitute. Cabbage, cauliflower or any hhaji serves the 
purpose. And one needs such a small quantity when you eat the 
vegetable in a raw state. 

Love. 

Bapv 

From the origmal: G.W. 5348. Courtesy: Mirabehn; also G.N. 9404 


71. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

Silme Day [March 4, 192S\^ 

OHI. GHHAGANLAL, 

We arrived in Calcutta yesterday evening after a very quiet 
journey. They had given us a whole carriage. The mad Rukmini 
is also with us. Her father has given up all hope about her. I 
do not have the coinage to abandon her. Mahadev has not arrived 
yet. It is just seven in the morning. 

Send Rs. 500 fi'om the Birla fund to Jawaharlal Nehru for 
famine relief in U.P. The money will be spent in Allahabad 
through Kripalaniji. 

I see that people already feel the shortage of khadi. We 
are only a drop in the ocean but we should produce as much 
khadi as we can. If they can manufacture more in Chalala, let 
them do so. The stocks whidi you will send will be bought up 
in no time. 

Take Arm measures in every department of the Ashram and 
clear up things. It is necessary that we should not remain in 
a state of constant fear. A firm decision in every matter will save 
us fi:om many difficulties. 

, l-Gsndhiji arrived in Calcutta at nuk to Burma on Marc^ 3; 
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Take care of your health. 


Bltsttngs fim 
Bafu 


[PS.] 

Get Padmavati’s eyes examined in Dr. Harilal’s' dispensary, 
get the prescription for her glasses and send it to Sitla Sahay. 
He will buy the glasses and send them to her. 

Totaram’s eyes must be all right by now. I hope you have 
made the necesscuy arrangements to enable Gangadevi to take 
sun-bath. 

Bafu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: O.N. 5390 


72. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 


Galoutta, 
March 4, 1929 

CHI. FRABHAVAIT, 

Your nervousness caused me pain. You have to get rid of 
it. I can get solid work out of you only when I can make you 
live anywhere by yourself. 

I hope you are continuing the study of the Gita. Don’t let 
anything tell on your health. Do take ghee if you feel the need. 

BUssitigs fim 
Bafu 

[PS.] 

Rajendra Babu is here. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: 3336 



^ Dr. Harilal Desai 


73. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETUfG, CALCUTTA^ 


Marsh 4, 1929 

As the Congress has directed we must boycott foreign cloth, 
not only British cloth but all foreign cloth. It will not do to 
boycott British cloth alone, for it will find its way into the coimtry 
along with other foreign cloth. Bengali fiiends know this firom 
their experience during the swadeshi movement. 

India is an extremely poor country. I wish to draw strength 
firom having the poor of India with me. That is why I place 
so much emphasis on the propagation of khadi. The author of 
the Mahabkarata has dwelt at length on the glory of serving the 
poor. Buddha has also spoken of this. The people of India 
sorely need food and clothing. Tormented by the pangs of hun- 
ger our countrymen have been known to abandon their children. 
There is no remedy for their suffering other than propagation of 
khadi. I have reached this conclusion after having travelled all 
over India. I shall bow to the man who can show an alternative 
way of removing the distress of the poor millions of India. I shall 
accept him as my guru. The only way is the boycott of foreign 
cloth. I have the i^est faith in ihis measure. 

I hope you will take off such foreign doth as you may be 
wearing and bum it here and now and collect all foreign doth in 
yom homes and bring it to < the spot indicated by the Congress 
and bum it. And now please take off all your foreign cloth 

(As my speech at the foreign-doth-buming-demonstration 
c am paign at Calcutta on the 4th instant and the statement made 
to the Press have a significance beyond the Indian border and as 
they define the scope of the boycott campaign as also of dvil dis- 
obedience, I transcribe them bdow i&om the daily Press. 

M. K. G.) 

BRIENDS, 

1 do not propose to translate what I have been saying in 
Hindustani. It is suffident for me to say that the boycott of 
fordgn doth, not merdy boycott- of British doth, is in my opi- 

I . ^ The TTWj^tiTig vras hdd in the Shindfihanftnd Park, 

2 ilie three paragraphs above are. a translation of Gandhiji’s iqteech in 
TTinHi as reported in Aig. VQiat foQows is the report of. his speech in English 
taken from Toaig Itt£a. 
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nion indispensable if we are to attain swaraj in terms of the 
hungry millions. 

The Congress accepted this proposition last year. The Work- 
ing Committee by accepting the s^eme drawn up by me at its 
instance has also set its seal of approval upon the proposition 
that 1 have laid down before you. The Working Committee has 
invited me to shoulder the burden of guiding its deliberations. I 
have faith in you, my countrymen, I have faith in God. 1 have 
faith in the absolute righteousness of this cause and so in fear 
and trembling and full hope I have shouldered the burden and 
now ask you to share that burden with me. This meeting is not 
of my seeking, you have chosen to call this meeting, you have 
come here w^ Imowing what is to happen here. 1 hope that this 
is a sign of your determinatiou to lighten the burden that 1 have 
shouldered. I do not want to argue out the pros and cons of the 
boycott of foreign cloth through khadi. Remember that is the 
proposition enunciated in the scheme. Before the Working Com- 
mittee would accept this scheme it wanted to subject me to a 
fire of cross-examination. The proceedings lasted for four hours 
and the Working Committee was fuUy satisfied that this was the 
only thing we could possibly do if we were to go through this 
programme during this year and if need be wake up on the first 
of January next with the whole country as Ihdependencewallahs. 
If we are to achieve our purpose , this is the only efiTective pro- 
gramme. I want you therefore to be true to this programme and 
to yourselves. No longer deceive yourselves and the country by 
crowding at meetings of this character, by giving applause and 
then going away forgetting everything about what might hap- 
pen at such meetings. 1 want you to translate every word that 
you say into efifective action. I want you to pledge yourselves 
not before me but before your God that henceforth you are not 
going to use any foreign cloth, that you are going to give up 
foreign dothes in your possession, that you will bum them even 
as you burn rags in your possession which may require to be dis- 
infected, even as a drunkard suddenly become teetotaller empties 
his cupboard and destroys every botfie of brandy and whisky in 
his possession, no matter what it might have cost him. You will 
count no cost too great against the cause, the liberty and honour 
of your country. 

But there is a fly in the ointment. I have seen a notice served 
upon the Secretary of the Provincial Congress Committee which 
proceeds' somewhat on these lines: That at this meeting no burn- 
ing of dothes should take place because it is an offence under the 
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Police Act or Police Regulations, whatever that may be called. 
The clause runs after this fashion that no burning of straw or such 
other things can take place in or near any public street or 
ihoroughfare. Well, I have been taxing my mind as to whether to 
call this Park a thoroughfare or not. Two lawyers put their heads 
together — do not count myself as a lawyer, I am disbarred — 
they put their heads together and advised me that by no stretch 
of meaning could this Park be called a thoroughfare. They drew 
my attention to another section in the Act where a public street, 
a public thoroughfare and a place of public resort were also men- 
tioned. In this section the place of public resort is specifically omitt- 
ed. I can well understand this Park being a place of public resort. 

In this circumstance what am I to do? I accept this notice 
as one served upon my humble self. I do not want to avoid the 
consequences of this law. But today I do not appear before you as 
a civil breaker of law, I do not appear before you as a civil resis- 
ter, I do not want you to commit at this moment a breach of 
any Regulation. I am quite capable of breaking all the Regula- 
tions that may hurt my moral sense but that time is not yet for 
me — ^that time may come tomorrow, but it is not tonight. But I 
have got to discharge a public duty in front of you and in inter- 
preting this law as I do or as I am advised to interpret it 1 
venture to submit that this notice has no effect upon me, assum- 
ing the argument that the service of that notice upon the Secre- 
tary is equal to service upon me. If I am taken before a court 
of law, 1 make this deflate promise that I shall not raise this 
issue that the notice was not served upon me. I claim this is not 
a public thoroughfare, 1 claim also that 1 am not doing anything 
that is dangerous. It is well known that it is the settled policy of 
the Congress or rather of the Working Gonunittee. The Work- 
ing Committee has got a duty to discharge. I am a member of 
that Gonunittee, I am the Chairman of the Boycott Committee 
and I feel that I shall be running away from my duty if I shirk 
this issue and avoid a prosecution against me. 

If I am allowed to go away, I shall be going away tomorrow 
and I shall return on the 25th or the 26th of this month to 
undergo and stand a prosecution against myself for having rmder- 
taken to bum foreign cloth in a public park which I claim is 
not a public thoroughfare. That is the important statement I 
wanted to make before you. You are not burning, the act of 
burning is by me and it will be on my sole req)onsibility. You 
are not hurt by being witnesses — ^I wish you were hurt. But to- 
day the campaign is not of civil resistance but one of conduct- 
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ing a boycott, a fierce boycott of foreign clothes, remaining as 
long as it is possible within ifie four corners of the law. I do not 
want you today to be guilty, consciously or unconsciously, of a 
breach of laws of this kind whatever some of those laws may 
be. You will get the opportunity if you care to obey the direc- 
tions of the Working Committee when the proper, time comes to 
break certain laws or all non-moral laws of the country. But as 
I have said before, the time is not yet and I do not want to 
precipitate that time and I do not want also to anticipate that 
time. And if the Government will play the game, if liie police 
will play the game, I promise we shall settle our business with 
Government without having to resort to civil disobedience, with- 
out the public having even to resort to no-tax campaign which is 
a part of civil disobedience. Believe mib I shall strain every nerve 
to avoid that issue. Speaking with a lull sense of responsibility 
over my shoulders, I know the tremendous consequences of civil 
disobedience and of no-tax campaign in a vast country like this 
— a country which has undisciplined masses — ^but a man who is 
mad as I am now after fireedom, a man who is hungry after free- 
dom — and a real hunger for fireedom is infinitely more painful 
than hunger for mere bread — has got to take tremendous risks, to 
stake everything that he has in order to gain that precious free- 
dom, and it is because I am hung^ for that fireedom — although 
I am on the threshold of death, 1 want to see swaraj whilst I 
have still breath in me — ^diat 1 want to take all those risks. 
But at the same time I want to take every precaution and there- 
fore I shall plead with the Government and the powers that be, 
1 shall ask them to come to their senses. 

But if you alone will help me we shall be able to avoid all 
these risks and still find the dawn of . freedom breaking upon us 
before the 31st of December next. 

If you will [be truthful, if you will]* carry out honestly, faith- 
fully and completely the programme tiiat Will be set before you 
firom time to time I promise no heroic measures will be neces- 
sary to be taken by you. Is boycott of foreign cloth such a 
heroic measure? Is liie putting of the Congress house in order 
such a heroic measure? Is t^e registering of thousands upon thou- 
sands of members for the Congress or the habitual wearing 
[of] khadi [on the part of the rich and die poor] a heroic act? 
If you think these are heroic acts I can honestly tell you that 


. : ^ Portiaas in square brackets are taken Sran JmiHa Bazar Patrika, 5-3-1929 
and Thf HiM^atan 7-3-1929. 
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you do not know what heroic acts are; heroic acts are made of 
sterner stuff. Do not run away with the idea that the programme 
before, you is heroic stuff. These easy things have been placed 
before you for the simple reason that you are millions against one 
hundred thousand men. 

If we were not under the spell of hypnotism or if we were 
not being acted upon by that great force [of] inertia, or want 
of self-confidence, we would find it the most natiual thing to 
breathe the air of fireedom which is ours to breathe. If we were 
not under this hypnotic spell we would not have to go through 
even these easy stages. [Try and do these things during this 
year and then come to me and ask me, "Where is swaraj ?” You 
win not need coming to me. You will find it within your graq>. 
The millions of the masses will smile upon you. They will bless 
you for making a common cause with them by understanding 
their real grievances. Therefore I ask you to do this. 

I have faith in you. This notice from the Commissioner of 
Police has enabled me to make my appeal to the authorities. I 
am here to take the risk. I propose to bum the clothes that 
have been handed to me and I want you before I perform the 
sacred ceremony to throw aU your clothes at me on the platform. 
Do not make any noise.] 

No violence [or force] must be used so long as you want 
to have me as a participator in this ceremony. I swear by non- 
violence — ^that is my creed. I can see no other way open to me to 
reg^n my fireedom. [So long as you choose to have me in this cam- 
paign, in spite of my creed, so long do I plead with you to observe 
the law of non-violence, you will find that you have done well.] 

The responsibility for this act of burning is entirely on 
my shoulders — please remember too that we want the boycott 
of foreign clothes and not merely of British clothes. Let that 
confusion be dispelled from your minds. Take it fi'om me that 
the men who. have been a party to this scheme arc not thought- 
less men. They went into the question of foreign, clothes tersus 
BrititAi clothes and they came to the conclimpii that the proper 
thing was boycott of foreign clothes. I do not want to go into 
the question of the Indian mills; they will talre care of them- 
selves if you will take care of khadi. [Otherwise tiie Tnills . will 
be a halter round your neck.]* 

Jjg,Q.S-1929,miri^Li£a,14f-3^i929 

* The speedi was foIl«n»ed by a bonfire of foreiga dothes. Shordy afterwards 
the police entered the scene and put out the fire, also the fidlowing item. 

40-6 



74. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 


[March 5, 1923\^ 

I -was pained and amazed at the uncalled-for and wholly 
iinnecessary police interference, especially after the speech that 
1 delivered in connection with the birming of the foreign clothes. 
Out of consideration for the Commissioner of Police I went out 
of my way and delivered my speech in English so far as it refer- 
red to the burning incident. 

I had full hope that, after the clear statement I made that 
we were not out for breaking any laws by way of civil disobe- 
dience but that we did not accept the interpretation put upon the 
clause in question of the Police Act, there would be no attempt in 
interfering with the burning. I have a little experience of the 
Police Acts in many other parts of the world. Unless there is 
imminent and grave danger, the police never interfere with acts 
of the public even though these may amount to a breach of 
laws and regulations. They summon them before a court of 
law and it is the most natural thing for a poUce that are hum- 
ble enough to recognize their limitations to seek redress through 
courts of law instead of taking the law into their own hands. 
They know that tonight there was no danger imminent, there 
•wdLS not certainly serious danger, the crowd was quite peaceful 
and responsible men were in charge of the whole demonstration. 
They knew that the demonstration was a part of a big public 
campaign and on the top of that they had the clearest possible 
pronoimcement from me. The act of burning too had actually 
taken place and I was confident that the police were there merely 
to watch when all of a sudden I saw them with their big sticks 
shoving out the crowd 'that surrounded the fire and then with 
their sticks putting the fire out. 

What followed I need not describe. I was not able to watch 
all the things that were going on arbimd me, surroimded as 1 
was by fidends, but I saw that there came a stage when the 
police used their sticks against the crowd. I have since understood 
firom Sir Charles Tegart that some constables were hurt with 
brickbats more or less seriously. I am sorry to hear this. I hear 
firom my fidendb that members of the public also have been 
more or less seriously hurt. 

* The statameht was ifaued at 2.90 a.ni. 
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By a little tact, by a little forbearance, by following the 
tradition of civilized police all the world over, Ae whole of the 
scene cotdd have been avoided. I could have understood the 
police interfering with the burning of foreign cloth if there was 
a proper prosecution, a proper interpretation of the Act, and if 
in defiance of such interpretation by a court of law we had in 
piusuance of a plan of civil disobedience or otherwise persisted 
in the burning ceremony. 

I am glad that though the police have, in the high-handed 
manner I have described, interfered with public demonstration, 
they are prosecuting* me and those who took part in setting fire. 
I recognize the courtesy of the Commissioner of Police in not 
insisting upon the trial tomorrow and in stopping it till my return 
from Burma. It was but right that he diould erqpect me to give 
him an undertaking tliat till this case is decided there would be 
no burning of foreign cloth in Calcutta public squares. Afler 
consultation with the local Congress fidends I have already given 
that undertaking and I hope that the public will scrupulously 
respect it. 

Let me, however, make it perfectly clear that this does not 
mean a stoppage of boycott demonstration, of collection of 
foreign cloth or even of burning it. The undertaking means that 
pending the authoritative interpretation of this particular section 
of the Police Act there shall be no burning in Calcutta public 
squares and naturally in the public streets of Calcutta. But when- 
ever it is considered necessary and . whenever the Congress autho- 
rities so decide they will not hesitate to bum collected foreign 
cloth in private places or in places that noanifestly do not come 
under the section in question even in accordance with the inter- 
pretation sought to be placed upon it by the Police. 

I shall be very much surprised indeed if after the unwarran- 
ted and premature interference by the Police with the demon- 
stration at Shraddhanand Park the whole of the people do not 
discard foreign cloth and complete the boycott. The most eflFec- 

* At about 11.15 p.m, on. Matdx 4, Gandhiji was intmiated by the Assis- 
tant of Folicc that he was rec[uired to appear before the Court 

of the Chief Presidency Magistrate at 10 a.ni. on March 5 and was asked to sign 
a recognizance bond. Gandhiji said be “could not sign such a hond for promising 
to appear in court on Tuesday as it had been previously arranged that he 
would leave for Burma on that day ... he could not disappmat thousa n ds 
who expected in Burma. The Police might take the responsibility of pre- 
venting from going there. the Police liked they coyld arrest him.” Later 
in the early hours of March 5, Gandhiji signed a personal recognizaruse bond 
of Rs. 50. ' 
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tivc answer to this interference would be for the people in 
mofussil and the people of other provinces to collect all the foreign 
clothes available and consign them to the flames. I have given 
many an anxious hour to this question of burning foreign cloth. 
I know some friends differ from me but if it is a fact that foreign 
cloth means the largest drain on the country’s resources and the 
enforced pauperization of the starving millions, then this foreign 
cloth, charged as it is with such poisonous germs, deserves only 
to be destroyed. 

Fmoari, 5-3-1929, and Tomg India, 14-3-1929 


75. THE ETHICS OF BURNING 

[March 5, 1929]^ 

It will be as late as March 17 before this article is in the 
reader’s hand. I write this on the steamer on my way from Cal- 
cutta to Rangoon, so that the spectacle of what took place on 
March 4 in Shraddhanand Park is still flesh in my mind. I hope 
that the lathis of hundreds of thousands of policemen will not be able 
to extinguish the Are that was kindled in that park on that day. 

For dharma will not be extinguished by anyone trying to 
do so. Once it manifests itself in a man’s heart, it does not peridi 
even when his body perishes. The fire of dharma lit by the 
world’s men of destiny, prophets, and Hindu and Muslim saints 
has continued to bum even after their bodies have perished. 

But some may ask: Can burning of clothes be dharma? It is 
my humble opinion that the dharma of btiming clothes 'can be 
proved. We bum or bury a body from which life has departed. 
We bum the things which have been contaminated. He who 
discards liquor will throw it away. However costly the liquor, 
when one has given up drinking, one will not commit the sin of 
selling it to anothd:. If costly things are contaminated by tiie plague, 
they are burnt. It has been regarded as a dharma to do so. The 
Johannesburg Municipality did Hot feel hurt in burning down 
the expensive building of the marlret and the provisions contain- 
ed in it when the plague broke out in Johannesburg. It considered 
it a duty to do so. There may well be a difference of opinion 
on the necessity of consigning these things to the flames. But even 
tiu^ opposed , to it will concede that , burning may become a 
dhsuma for those who believe that it is necessary to do so. 

.1 left Qalcatta far Rangoon on. the moming of Mar^ 5. 
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Likewise, it is my humble view that it is the dharma of every 
Indian to bum foreign cloth. After the insolent and cruel per- 
formance of the Calcutta police, that dharma has acquired a 
new urgency. Those who before that event had doubts about the 
need to bum foreign cloth should have none after it. 

No one will doubt that it is our dharma to boycott foreign 
cloth which has impoverished our coimtry and through which 
over 60 crores of mpees are drained out of India every year. If 
this is conceded, what arc we to do with the boycotted cloth if 
not burn it? Soine say that it should be given away to the poor. 
Those who make this suggestion do not see that thereby they 
insult both themselves and the poor. They insult the poor 
when they consider them inferior to themselves, and insulting the 
poor they insult themselves. Do not the poor have self-respect? 
Do they not want swaraj? Why should we give to the poor a 
thing which we regard as infected? We do have the mean habit 
of offering to the poor left-overs fi'om our plates. Shall we add 
to that meanness by giving them the clothes which we ourselves 
have discarded? 

Let us consider what sort of clothes they are. The clothes I 
have burnt till today comprised handkerchiefs, dean or undean 
black caps, neckties, collars, socks, thin long shirts, blouses, fine 
saris, etc. What clothes out of these could one give to the poor? 
And how strange would it be to create in the poor a fondness for 
them? If we do so, how shall we seek to boycott foreign doth? 

And, finally, no one can doubt the necessity of the bonfire 
after that scene at Shraddhanand Park. I had told the police 
that there was no intention of breaking the law for the purpoM 
of burning foreign doth. Only after the lawyers had given ^ Aeir 
opinion that the police had not correctly interpreted the section of 
law on the basis of which the order prohibiting the bTuning was 
issued, was it dedded to bum clothes in that park. Dei^ite this 
when the police attempted fimitlcssly to put out the fire merdy to 
annoy the people, the latter were certainly agitated and then started 
burning at many spots in the park. And that led to some exchange 
of blows between the police and the .people. I believe it will be 
a gross insult to India if, even after such insolence, foreign ■: doth 
is not burnt in every home in every viHagc; After this- action of 
the police, people should have confidence in place of whatever 
doubt they may haim had about the success of the boycott. 

[Prom Gujarati] 

J^aoajwan, 17-3-1929 


76. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

Tuesdc^ [March 5, 192ff] 

GHZ. QHHAGANLAIi, 

I got your letter. How could I expect to take rest in Cal- 
cutta? Last night I could go to bed only at about two. I am 
writing this letter on the ship on the 5th. The events in Cal- 
cutta have been folly reported by Mahadev in J^avqjivan. 

You did well in speaking firmly to Yashodabehn. In a mat- 
ter in whidi we have no doubt that we are following dharma, 
it is not wrong to be hard; on the contrary we ought to be so. 
I had only been joking about her hair. I had told them all that^ 
if Rulunini felt afi:aid, others should be ready to part with their 
hair. Such thmgs are boxmd to take a secretary’s time. You 
should not believe that it is wasted. 

Do not mind if the arrangement for the technical school^ is 
for a year. The reason behind this Is not distrust^ it is Jamna- 
lalji’s cautious nature. Even if the reason is distrust, you need 
not worry about the matter. 

Apart from suspiciousness and a tendency to be hasty, I 
have seen no other defects in you. These two defects will dis- 
appear in the course of time, for from the very first day that I 
came to know you I have observed you to be hard-working and 
straightforward. I have no doubt that you will succeed. 

It is fixed that we shall return to Calcutta on the 24th. The 
case IS on the 26th. I wi^ to take the train to Ahmedabad oh the 
same day. Whether I shall succeed or not is a different matter- 
**I do not know, O Lord of Janaki, what will happen tomorrow 
mormng.” Who had anticipated what happened in Calcutta ? 

BIsssings fim 
Bafd 

[PS.] ; ^ 

You will see from what I have stated above that I shall barely 
reach the -Ashram on the evening of the 28lli or the morning of 
the 29th. I ^all have to leave for Kathiawar the same evening. 

Baph 

From a photostat of the Qqjarati: G.N. 5564 

^ Khadi Technical School. 



77. LETTER TO RAMMARATAJf PATHAK 


March 6, 1929 

BHAI RAUNARAYAN, 

I am able to reply to your letter only today while on my 
way to Rangoon. To raise contributions from cultivators is an 
art by itself. So far we have had only a few volunteers trained 
in that art. Moreover, before we ask for contributions from the 
cultivators, we must raise contributions for them. The merdiant 
class, at any rate, must pay. This argument holds good in the 
case of the Ashram too. For the present, cultivate contacts with 
merchants and traders and get what you can by appealing to 
their hearts. This includes the whole middle class. 

Vandmataram fim 
Mohakdas 

Bhaz Raainarayan 

Ashram, Gbhaya 

via PoRBAimAR (Kathiawar) 

From Gtyarati: Q.W. 2785. Qourtesy: Ranmaiayan Pathak 


78. LETTER TO MATHURADAS PURUSHOTTAM 

March 6, 1929 


am. MATHURADAS, 

I have made use of your letter in a Navajioan article, but I 
did intend to write to you. That I am able to do only now on 
my way to Rangoon. 

It is three months since I had your letter. During this time 
you must have been tested still more severely in the obser- 
vance of your vow. Let me hear in detail about it. Every moment 
I realize the need for ceaseless vigilance in observing this vow. 
The slightest slackness ■ in observing other restraints affects ad- 
versely the observance of brahtMcharya. The other sense or^ns 
function as if they were the slaves of this one organ. Hence, it^is' 
■ our duty to free' them from this slavery. When we succeed ^ in 
that, sex loses the support of other senses and submits to di^pline. 

You must get yoiir eyes treated for trachoma. If the disease is 
cured, that will help yoiir eyesight too. 
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Keep me informed about the progress of khadi work there. 
I think we can gain a lot by following your suggestion about the 
tailor. But the implementation depends on you. Someone must 
sacrifice himself to iniuse life into all others. I did get some 
letters, but I don’t know how I can use them. 

I shall return to the Ashram by the end of this month. 
Thereafter the Andhra tour will start. 

BUssings fim 
Bafu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJf. 3729 


79. FORTHCOMING ANDHRA TOUR 

Friends in Andhra Desha will forgive me for repeated disap- 
pointments caused by circumstances beyond my control. I would 
gladly have toured earlier if I could have. Now I hope to reach 
Andhra early next month. Appointments already xmdertaken 
finish on 1st April in Kathiawar. I would like a day or two at 
the Udyoga Man& and immediately start for Andhra. That 
would mean leaving Bombay for Andhra about the 5th or 6th of 
April. On 14th May is the All-India Congress Committee meet- 
ing at Allahabad which I must attend. I shall therefore have a 
trifle over a month in Andhra. I wish I had more time at my 
disposal but I am helpless. But by good organization much work 
can be done during the month. 

My tour is to be undertaken wholly in the interest of khadi 
but I shall welcome and want contributions for the Lalaji Memo- 
rial. Besides the begging however I expect to do active propa- 
ganda in connection with the. constructive [programme] resolution of 
tile Congress, more especially about the boycott schenoe framed by 
the Working Committee. I should be painfully su^rised if 
Andhra. Desha does not make a most encouraging contribution to 
the boycott campaign. They have no excuse about fine khadi. 
They have infinite capacity for producing khadi whether coarse 
or fine. They grow plenty of cotton. . They have able workers 
and they yield to no province in patriotic fervour. Only they 
haVe too many. leaders smd very few followers. Their versatility 
has given rise to petty jealousies ‘and bickerings. Is it too much 
to hope that by the time I reach Andhra Deia, they will have 
made an eflfort not- beyond their capacity to. dose up their rainks 
and humbly become . followers instead of all daiining to lead? 
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As for Burma, I have instructions from the Working Com- 
mittee to inspect the work of the Andhra and Utkal Provindal 
Congress Committees and to have their accounts audited. I hope 
that the Presidents, Secretaries and members of both the Com- 
mittees will bear in mind what I have said about Burma and 
keep everything ready when I reach Andhra Desha. The Utkal 
Secretary will kindly see me with the papers at any of the places 
in Andhra Desha that may be most convenient for him. 

A word about the purse or purses to be presented. I am 
already having proposals that earmarked purses should be presented 
to me. I must warn the workers against the practice. Tbey must 
not exploit my name for local work. Local work should really 
stand on its own merit, /pie character, good faith and ability 
of local workers should command such financial support as may 
be needed for local enterprise. This I can say. The major part 
of my khadi collections I devote to the province, if it is a khadi 
production centre. Where, as in Ceylon or Burma, there is no khadi 
locally produced, the whole of the collections must be used out- 
side those provinces. So far as Andhra Desha is concerned, when 
the tour was originally conceived the idea was to raise money 
chiefly for khadi production in Andhra. And that decision still 
abides. No doubt a certain portion will be used for the.' upkeep 
of the Central OfiEice. Workers will please refrain fi'om presenting 
earmarked purses except with my previous consent. All such pro- 
posals must come through and be recommended by Deshabhakta 
Venkatappayya who is in charge of the tour programme. 

Lastly, the enthusiasts will have pity on me, They will 
share with me, if they will not exclusively bear, the burden of 
keeping my body in good condition, I am often told that I 
am no longer responsible for it and that it is a national trust. I 
am not quite convinced that it is. But it is open to the Andhra 
nationalists to bring home the conviction to me. Let me suggest 
a few don’ts to them: 

Don’t gfive the body more than , six hours’ work. 

Don’t make noises at meetings or anywhere else. 

Don’t have processions. 

Don’t go in for spectacular things. , , 

Don’t have too nsany enagagements per day. 

Don’t, take the body to places where there is no money or 
no business in terms of the objects of the tour. 

Don’t take it anywhere to satisfy anybody’s whim or pnde. 

Don’t take it to niany places. 
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Don’t make the mistake of thinking it is a mere lump of 
earth ; it is no doubt a lump of earth but it contains a very sensi- 
tive tiny creature that notices everything done to the earthy case. 

Toung India, 7-3-1929 


80. LALAJI MEMORIAL 

Apart from Sind the other provinces have shown poor results 
in the matter of collections for the Memorial. Even the Pimjab 
still falls short of expectations. It is to be hoped that the Punjat> 
does not need stimulation from outside. The Punjab should not 
only fulfil all the expectations but should even influence the other 
provinces by its promptness in responding to the Memorial appeal. 
Tardy response will lose half the grace that promptness always 
lends to such things. 

Ycmg India, 7-3-1929 


81. THE GIVER OF PLENTY 

I reproduce fi:om Sjt. Talmaki's paper interesting extracts* on 
’dairying*. The extracts confirm what has been said before in 
these pages regarding the only method of saving the cow. The 
Rao Bahadur examines dairying as a secondary occupation. That 
no doubt is one very important use of dairying. But the greater 
object of saving the cow includes the lesser one of finding a second- 
ary occupation as also many others which would occur to the 
reader. The remedy being known for the main disease the nexrt 
thing is to find out die way of applying the remedy. And it will 
at once strike any intelligent person that the way is adult educatioxi 
answering the deficiencies which everyone acknowledges and. 
which everyone would gladly remove at the. earliest possible 
moment. Tliis education can only take the diape of giving prac- 
tical demonstrations by conducting model dairies, model .tanneries 
and model breeding farms. As I have shown in these pages the 
three things can be economically combined and nm together. 

Young Indda, 7-3-1929 


* Not reproduced here 



82. A CORRECTION 

In the Sind letter P,^ has inadvertently reported that the 
national flag was hoisted at the office of the Provincial Congress 
Committee in Hyderabad and that the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee had its own building. The fact however is that the cere- 
mony was performed at the office of the District Congress Com- 
mittee and that it was the District Congress Committee that had 
its own building. The headquarters of tiie Sind Provincial Con- 
gress Committee are at Karachi. 

Toung India^ 7-3-1929 


83. TN POSSESSION* 

Mr. Pennington is a nonagenarian. However much one may 
differ from him, there is no denying his sincerity. He is my un- 
failing correspondent and is never tired of issuing his periodic 
warnings to me. Here is his latest: 

I have just been reading your essay on '*Qongress Initiation** (on p. 5 
of the 3rd Jan.)^ and am more puzzled than ever at your confidence about 
swany— at the end of this year (?). However it happened. Gnat Britain 
is in posssssion qf India — some, including my old assistant, the late 
Sir John Rees, M.P., think, by right of conquest (which if her title to 
the Punjab), but most of us, I hope, as trustees for the whole population, 
especially the lower orders; and as trustees we have no right to gioi up our 
trust except to somebody considered capable of carrying on the work we 
have only just begun. Is your National Gongress such a body even with 
you as (shall we say?) President of the Republic? I quite think you 
are the most likely person for that office, but would you be prepared to 
undertake the job with or without a British army? If you failed to 
keep the peace, what then? 

Excuse a very brief note: I am now in my 90th year and have 
no business to be thinking of sublunary things; but I have been more 
interested in India than even England since 1861. Agam wishing you a 
safe deliverance firom all India’s troubles and trusting you won’t make 
confusion worse confounded. 


^ Pyardal 

* In Toung India; vide VoL XXXIX, An Autobiograjd^, Pt V, Gh. 3QCXVIII. 
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How is one to persuade men like Mr. Pennington that we re- 
pudiate the doctrine of trust and that if a plebiscite was taken 
even those whom he is pleased to call “the lower orders” would do 
likewise? I happen to know them, if anyone in India does. 
I make bold to say that with the exception of those who have 
come under the degrading influence of the brandy bottle the vast 
majority do not want the protection of self-appointed trustees. 
Whether it be called trust or conquest, it has been imposed upon 
the people and is sustained by forcible measures. It is therefore 
the same thing to us whether Englishmen claim to be in possession 
by right of conquest or as trustees. It is the thing itself that 
matters, not its description. Whiy then should Mr. Pennington 
be “more puzzled than ever” over my confidence about swaraj 
at the end of the year? The puzzle is that 300 million people 
stand dispossessed of their own property and lack confidence about 
their ability to recover it firom plunderers whether they be called 
conquerors or trustees. If I could but infect the Congressmen 
with my confidence in our ability to win back our freedom and, 
what is more, in the correctness of the means suggested for winning 
it, ten months that remain out of the twelve > should prove more 
than enough for the task. Let me therefore suggest to Mr. Pen- 
nington that it is neither armed force nor benevolence that gives 
Great Britain the possession and the power over India but it is 
the want of faith of India’s children that is responsible for the 
tragedy. When that faith comes, it will work miracles. And 
when it has come to us the whole world including even Englidi- 
men like M^. Pennington will acknowledge our capacity for owning 
our own property. Nonagenarian though he is, Mr. Pennington 
must not lose faitih in his capacity to live to see that happy day. 
For I have no doubt that when that day comes, he will feel 
happy in spite of his reluctance for Englishmen to part with 
their ^’trust” as Mr. Pennington is pleased to call the spoliation. 

Toung IndiOj 7-3-1929 



84. HINDI m EXTREME SOUTH 


A little over a hundred miles hrom Trivandrum, the capital 
of Travancore, lies the Gape Gomoiin, where the Indian Ocean 
meets the Bay of Bengal and where these mingled waters bathe 
the feet of Mother India. From Trivandrum Sjt. K. G. Shesha 
Aiyer, President of the Kerala Provincial Hindi Prachar Con- 
ference, writes to say that this Conference was held at Emakulam 
(Cochin) on 10th February last where the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

This Confereace expresaea ita deq) aenae of gratitude to Gandhiji 
and Sheth Janmalal B^jaj for their untiring efforta in pushing on the 
Hindi movement in South India and trying to. make Hindi the national 
language of India and urges on aU patriotic aons and daughters of India 
to help the movement by studying the language themselves and also by 
contributing to the central fund. 

The resolution was moved by Sjt. A. Shankara Puduval, BA., 
B.L., seconded by Sjt. K. Karunakar Nair and supported by 
Sjt. H. D. Kamalh. 

Now I have not published this resolution to advertise either 
myself or Sheth Jamnalalji or the parties to the resolution. 
Everybody knows my keenness about Hindi prachar in the South. 
Sheth Jamnalalji was a confirmed lover of Hindi before I returned 
to India in 1915. His tour in the South has given a fresh im- 
petus to Hindi propaganda tiiere. The parties to the resolution 
have had their reward by appearing before audiences that knew 
them. My object then in publishing the resolution and the names 
is publicly to express the hope that the gentlemen concerned are 
in their own persons fulfilling the two objects of the resolution, 
viz., that they are learning Hindi themselves and also Contributing 
to the central fund. I am using this incident merdy to drive 
home a patent fact. So far as thesd gentlemen are concerned it 
is likely that they are Hindi scholars: and that they are regular 
subscribers to the central fund. But it is not to be denied that 
we have not yet shed the evil ' habit of moving smd supporting 
resolutions we never intmd to carry , out ourselves. It would 
conduce to national progress and save a great, deaT of lime and 
trouble if we cultivated the habit of never supporting resolutions 
either by speaking or voting for them if we had not either the 
intention or the ability to carry them out I know that wherever 
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Sheth Jamnalalji and Sjt. Rajagopalachari have gone, the meetings 
have passed resolutions like the foregoing. If all these good 
people were to carry out the resolutions, the Eindi propaganda, 
should make rapid progress and be never in want of funds. 

Toung In£a, 7-3-1929 


85. THE NATIONAL FLAG 

The ceremony of hoisting the national flag over the Town 
Han of the Ahmedabad Municipality brings to mind two letters 
lying in my file flrom Gujarati correspondents on the subject. 
Before coming to the two letters let me repeat my congratulations 
which I tendered at the time of performing the hoisting ceremony 
to the Municipality of Ahmedabad on its courage and patriotism 
in having the national flag for its Town HaU.^ Such a thing would 
have been impossible only a few years ago. Sardar Vallabhbhai’s 
brave work in the Municipality has made the hoisting of the 
national flag quite possible and even natural as was the erection of 
a bronze statue of Lokamanya Tilak in its only public garden. I . 
can only hope that the Municipal councillors and the citizens of 
Ahmedabad will never lower the flag and will live up to its 
dignity, and having erected Lokamanya’s statue in its garden will 
not rest content till the matOra of swaraj bequeathed to us by 
Lokamanya has become a living reality. 

But one of the correspondents referred to by me who is an 
ardent nationalist says that Congress workers and Congress com- 
mittees nowadays take all sorts of liberty with the national flag. 
He complains that some do not retain the three coloins, others 
omit the wheel and yet others even use foreign cloth instead of 
hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. He rightly observes that this 
treatment of the flag, unconscious though it may be, diminishes 
its prestige. The o&er correspondent insists on precision. He 
says the order of the three colours should be rigidly observed and 
so the position in the flag of the wheel. I should add that the 
coloured strips should be parallel and never horizontal. Tlie pro- 
portion between the length and width should also be fixed. . The 
length should be twice ^e width of the flag. The white colour 
should be on top to be followed by the green and the red should 
be the last representing as it does the colour of the majority of 
the inhiabitants of India. . The minorities other than Hindu and 

Vidt pp. 5^6. 
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Muslim represented by the white colom being the joint primary 
care of the latter have their colour on top. The same reasoning 
puts the Muslim minority the second in order. The wheel should 
be in the middle of the oblong so as to cover all the colours. 

There was an informal discussion over the flag at the last 
meeting of the Working Committee. I had drawn attention to 
the irregularity observed about the flag and pointed out too that 
there was no formal resolution taken by the Working Committee 
or the All-India Congress Committee about -the quality of the 
national flag. It was however the opinion of the members that 
the convention about the three colours, the wheel and khadi 
was so well established that it had attained the force of a rule 
and that anybody using the flag in any other manner clearly 
committed a breach. 

That being so, I have suggested that the Congress should have 
these flags of various sizes made and stocked for supply all over 
India. Then the quality and cheapness will be assured. The 
cheapest and the most expeditious method is for the All-India 
Spinners’ Association to have these flags prepared and kept for 
sale on behalf of the Congress at the different stores. As it would 
be impossible for any individual committee to compete with the 
All-India Spinners’ Association in point of cheapness the flags 
should find a ready sale all over In^a, assuming of course that 
the national revival has set in and that the convention as to the 
quality is faithfully observed by all Congressmen and Congress 
organizations. 

Toung India, 7-3-1929 


86. FOREIGN-CLOTH BOTCOTT 

It is a matter of great pleasure to me as I hope it is to every 
nationalist that Sjt.. Jairamdas has been able promptly to respond 
to my call on behalf of the Foreign-Cloth Boycott Committee to 
take up its Secretaryship and as a necessa:^ corollary to pvc up 
his seat in the Bombay legislative Coimdl. Jairamdas is not a 
Tpan to take up a cause he docs not believe in. His coming there- 
fore as a whole-time worker is in my opinion a great gain to the 
movement If the public, will similarly respond to the caU that 
will be made upon tihLCm firom time to tune by the Foreign-Cloth 
Boycott Committee, the country should be able to fliow a definite 
advance of a few months. Given popular determination 

boycott is a matter of careful organization. 
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Two things will have to go together, sale and production of 
khadi. The moment there is a real intention on the part of the 
public for boycott of foreign cloth, there will be a great rush 
for khadi. If production does not anticipate the demand for 
khadi, there is danger of a severe disappointment and a consequent 
loss of faith in the possibility of boycott for mere want of khadi. 
It is therefore necessary for the public not to purchase more khadi 
than they need. They should try to cut down their rations as 
far as possible. 

I am studiously sUent about the indigenous miUs. It is my 
firm belief that mills, by reason of the limitations tmder which 
they must work, will fail xis in the end if we rely upon them. 
Then they, being concerns predominantly for making profits irres- 
pective of national considerations, will not scruple to exploit the 
public and even to sell foreign clodi as swadeshi. I have already 
exposed in these pages the firaudulent sale of mill-cloth imder the 
name of khadi.‘ Lastly all mills axe not swadeshi because they 
have their habitation in India as the existing Government is not 
swadeshi for the mere fact of its habitation being in India. Some 
of them arc foreign in every sense of the term. They are admini- 
stered by foreigners on b^alf exclusively of foreign shareholders 
with foreign capital. They are here merely to exploit the resources 
of the country. The only thing they reluctantly contribute is to 
employ the cheap labour of the country and make a gullible 
public believe that these are swadeshi concerns. 

But this does not mean that the mills will play no part in the 
boycott compaign. They wiU, but it will be involuntary and 
fortuitous. Congressmen wiU not be able at once to reach every 
village of India. We wiU reach the towns and the villages surround- 
ing them. The mills readi every village of India. The atmosphere 
created in the country wiU throw the villagers into the aims of 
the mill-owners’ agents and they will buy whatever is given to 
them by the mills under the name of swadeshi. Congressmen 
will have to be on the watch regarding their operations. There 
are some patriotic milTa which will refuse to betray the country 
if they cannot by reason of . their limitations give active support. 
My conviction is that a tm^ must come wd that within a few 
■ months when the mills will have to make their choice arid accept 
the terms that were oflfered to them last year. But it will wholly 
depend upon thte detenninalion of the people to boycott foreign 
doth at any cost and replace it by genuine khadi. Oadi has no 

I R* VoL XXXVI, ppi 189-90 and 302. 
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limits. For we have millions of human spindles and lakhs of 
human looms. The one thing needful is the will to do it. 

Tout^ India, 7-3-1929 


87. THE ‘’SUTLEjf" TRAGEDT 

Dr. Menon writes as follows from Calcutta regarding my 
article on the &iiUj tragedy:* 

This forceful letter in my opinion makes things look uglier 
than I thought they were. But I cannot acquit the master and 
officers as easily as Dr. Menon does. Every Master of a ship is 
surely responsible for the welfare of the passengers under his charge. 
I have known humane masters make the lives of passengers happy 
in: difficult circumstances and I have known callous masters make 
the lives of their charges needlessly unhappy. Indifferent officers 
often make the lot of passengers unbearable. But it was not my 
purpose to distribute the blame. It was enough for me to show 
that the matter could not be regarded as closed because the 
Government had held what could not be called an impartial 
inquiry. 

Toung India,. 7-3-1929 


88. CHARRHA AS SECOJfDART OCCUPATION 

I have before me a copy of the paper on secondary occupa- 
tions read by Rao Bahadur S. S. Talmaki, Hon. Secretary, Provin- 
cial Co-operative Institute, Bombay. It is an exhaustive paper 
containing an examination of most occupations that have from 
time to time been suggested as capable of being introduced as 
secondary occupations for the villagers. He rejects some and 
accepts some as possible. Among the pomble and promising 
secondary occupations, he mentions hand-spinning and devotes to 
it paragraphs which are worthy of careful study by sceptics. I 
reproduce them below:* 

* The letter is not r^roduced here. The correspondent, referring to "The 
TfitmimaTi System”, 7-2-1929 (VoL XSOOX), had written that the Sur^- 
SnperinteDxlmt and not Ihe Ship’s Master was directly and emudvely 
responsible for the tnaiiagement of the emigrants; that foe foips were nnsnitable 

foe Oovemment was to blame for foe inhuman system. 

* The extracts are not reproduced here. 

40-7 • 
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The Rao Bahadur is probably aware that the All-India 
Spinners’ Association is concentrating its attention on organizing 
hand-spinning in the villages on the self-sufficient basis suggested 
by him. I commend to his attention the example of Bijolia and 
BardoH. At the same time the towns may not be neglected. 
So much is town life now dominating the villages that unless the 
towns set fashion in khadi, it becomes most difficult to persuade 
the villagers to spin even in their own interest and jmt enough for 
their own use. Nor is the question of cost qtiite so simple as the 
Rao Bahadur imagines, liie cotton speculator and the foreign 
buyer have so disturbed cotton prices and cotton growing that 
the village often finds it apparently cheaper to buy cloth Ilian to 
pay for cotton and for weaving. Strange as it may appear, it 
sometimes happens that the cost of a yard of foreign clodi eqiials 
die cost of weaving and not unoften even the cost of cotton re- 
quired for an equal length of handwoven cloth. 1 may not go 
into these intricacies. As a practical sphmer I point out the 
difficulty of the task when there is no State aid and even subtle 
and subterranean opposition and always indifference to it. Hence 
the necessity in the initial stage for subsidy and town patronage. 
Moreover in these days of democracy, the villagers will not 
understand the philosophy and the truth of khadi if a distinction 
is drawn between towns and villages. Lastly, since pioneers must 
be foimd from the towns, a khadi atmosphere in them is an abso- 
lute necessity for nationalizing the reform whose need the Rao 
Bahadur has so convincingly demonstrated. 

Toung IndiOf 7-3-1929 


89. LETTER TO HORACE G. ALEXANDER 

As AT THE AsHBAM, SaEAEMATI, 
March 7, 1929 

DEAR. FRIENII, 

I have your letter as also Dr. Vaughan’s book. I have gone 
through the booklet. There is no comparison between Miss Mayo’s 
production and Dr. Vaughan’s essay. It is a very serious contribu- 
tion to a thorny subject. I propose to make use of it in the pages 
of tamg India. 

I do not know whether I have already written to you ti»ning 
you that the Qpaker books you referred to were duly received by me 
some months after receipt of your letter. I was grateful for the gift. 
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You have now leamt why I had to give up the idea of going 
to Europe. 

I have not seen the reference about my wife.* But I can tell 
you that the relations between us are of the happiest kind. It is 
quite true if the writings gave you the impression that I do not 
carry my wife with me through her intellect. Her loyalty is amaz- 
ing and she has followed me through all the transformations that 
my life has undergone. My own conviction is that most probably 
the reverence felt by the Indian men towards India’s women is 
quite equal to that felt 'in the West; but it is of a different type.* 
The Western form of reverence yielding the first place to women 
and many such other things, seems to me to be highly artificial 
and sometimes even hypocritical. All the same, there is much 
to criticize in our treatment of women. Some laws are bad, some 
husbands are monsters, some parents are heartless towards their 
daughters. In these matters toleration is, in my opinion, the key 
to a mutual understanding. Every social institution, however 
admirable it may be, has its o'wn shortcomings. I know you are 
too generous to take this paragraph for special pleading in oiur 
treatment of women where it falls short of the standard that justice 
demands. I have simply told you as I have felt. 

Tours sinetrsfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 1406 


1 In hia letto: dated Febmary 5, die addressee had written that from 
some books he had read he got the impression that Gandhiji and Kasturba 
were “not always of one mind”. 

* The correspondent had, among otiber things, written: “ . . . the biggest 
stumblmg-blodc to appreciation of the East comes from the belief that Eastern 
peoples have not leamt the same reverence for women as we have now begun 
to learn in the West” (S.N. 15329). 



90. LETTER TO T. MAGESH RAO 

s.s. "Aronda”, 
March 7, 1929 

DEAR yKJENDj 

I have your letter. Heart-felt prayer comes as a result of 
persistent effort without weariness. 

Toun Hnemly, 

M. K. Gandbi 

SjT. T. Nagesh Rao 

Teacher, Board EDegh School, Puttdr 

S. Canara (S. India) 

From a photostat: 9240 


91. LETTER TO FRANCISGA STAJfDENATH 

S.S. “Aronda”, 
March 7, 1929 

CHI. sAvrrRi^, 

I have both your entertaining letters. You must not mind all 
the hostile remarks that critics may make about me, about the 
Ashram. You must treat them as a test for your spirit of for- 
bearance and charity. 

I read aU about the severity of the winter there and 1 knew 
that you would be suffering greatly. At Sabarmati also we had 
cold such as living people had not experienced. The water in 
the buckets, etc., in the Ashram and the reservoir had frozen. 
But this cold did not last beyond the week. Children enjoyed it. 

I do not like at all the attitude of Satyavan’s professor. But I 
suppoK it has got to be put up with. 1 wish that you will both 
find a way out of that falw position. It is injurious to the dignity 
of man that he riiould have to pobket his opinion for the sake of 
retaining a job that brings him his livelihood. There is no hurry. 
You must think out a remedy. 


Ths addressee and her husband Prof. Frederic Standenath had visited 
uram in 1928, vdren Gandhiji named them Savitri and Satyavan. 
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You remember Rasilc? He is no more vdtb us in the body. 
Ere this reaches you will have read all about him in the pages 
of Toung India. Ba was very brave over his death. She no doubt 
felt the grief very keenly, but she bore it most courageously. 

I am now at sea going to Burma. It is a three days’ voyage. 
I have taken this time a deck passage for myself and it has made 
me happy though I do not have to undergo the discomfort of 
the deck passage because the Company’s officers have placed every 
facility at my disposal. 

I was glad to receive the photographs. Though I do not 
take any ghee and generally even firffit, I do not feel any the 
worse for it. I thr^ that raw vegetable makes up for both. 
It is a great discovery at least for me. 

Tours stfwudy, 

Bafu 

Mbs. Franchsoa Standenath 
Graz 

From a microfilm: MMUyXXlI/67 


92. A LETTERS 

B.8. “AbONDA”, 

March 7, 1929 

PEAR FRIEI'TP^ 

I have your letter. The best way to answer your questions 
is: take as few things as possible and in as small quantities as is 
consistent with good health. And in making .your selection, take 
those things >vhich are natural for man and take them all as far 
as possible in the raw state. 

You are wrongly informed that 1 took brandy at Poona. 
I have never taken it in my life. 

The state of liberated man is one of perfect bliss which can- 
not be described. 

Tours dmerdjr, 

M. K. CUndhi 

From a microfilm: MMU/XXn/65 


> Tile addressee is not Imewn, 



93, LETTER TO NARJLHDAS GANDHI 


On the Ship to Rangoon, 
March 7, 1929 

cm. NAKANDA8, 

I have still to hear about Ram Biuod’s case. Write to me 
and give me in detail the results of your inquiry in the matter. 
It will be enough if you address the letter to me at Calcutta. 
I shall reach Jivanlal’s place at Calcutta, Pretoria Street, on the 
24th. Post the letter, therefore, so that it may reach the place 
on the 23rd, Also tell me in the letter what the matter was 
which called for your inquiry, 

Purushottam is quite happy. It is he who reads firoxii the Gita 
to me every day. ITie sea is very calm, so that I shall enjoy 
what peace the two or three days of the journey can give me. 

There was a suggestion that I should ask you to come to 
Calcutta, but I don’t feel Uke drawing you away from the Ashram 
women just now. How can I do that when, after much diffi- 
culty, the affairs of their section are at long last running smoothly? 

Blessings Jnm 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bt^ma Pain-9: Shri Narandas GmtUmu — ^Fart I, p. 50 


94. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Friday \Marek 3, JP29]‘ 

OHL PRABHAVATI, 

You must be well by now. I want to be free of anxiety on 
your account. That can be only when you become brave and 
self-reliant. 

. I have reached Rangoon today and am disposing of the maiL 

Blessings from 
Bafu 

From a photostat oT the Hindi; GJT. 3335 
‘Gandhiji arrived in Rangoon on March 8, 1929. 


95. INTERVIEW TO FREE PRESS OF INDIA 


Rangoon, 
March 8, 1929 

As usual Earl Wiuterton has lived up to his reputation of 
being ignorant of the situation and facts. He ought to know 
for instance that everyone here has said that I was arrested 
thoi^h the arrest was a gentlemanly afi&ir. It is no doubt true 
that it was an arrest under law or else why should there be a 
personal bond given for my appearance on the 26th instant? 
Still grosser ignorance is betrayed by Earl Winterton’s statement 
that the Government of Bengal had intimated that lighting of 
bonfire to bum foreign clothes was illegal. The Government of 
Bengal has intimated no such thing. It was intimated through the 
Commissioner of Police tibat binning of straw and the like is 
prohibited without previous sanction in or near a public street or 
thoroughfare and this has reference only to cities. The Earl should 
know ^at burning in private premises is still going on and will 
continue if people have grit tnily. It is untrue to say diat my 
persistence led to a mhe. In spite of my questioning the legality 
of the notice and instead of therefore testing this legality in a 
court of law, the police proceeded in their outrageous conduct in 
seeking to put out the fee even though there was no imminent 
danger to person or property. Information in my possession goes 
to show that the figures of injuries to the police are altogether 
exaggerated and there is wilful suppression of the fact that many 
members of the public were injured by unnecessary lathi display 
of the police, llie last mis-statement made by the noble Earl is 
that I had agreed to a condition that there would be no similar 
bonfee in Calcutta. The truth is that I have agreed that there 
should be no similar bonfee iti Calcutta in public squares and 
therefore also in public streets. Bonfires continue in private 
places. Whether fee high-handed action of fee police autho- 
rities has created a new political situation or not, it is too. early 
to say.* 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 9-3-1929 


1 7id$ also pp. 165-7, 



96. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, RANGOON 

I 

March 8, 1929 

As I observe that a majority of this vast audience is Hindu- 
stani-speaking, I thought it 'would be but meet for me to begin 
my thanksgiving in Hindustani. I am deeply grateful too for the 
great honour you have conferred upon me by presenting me ■with 
this address. I tender my congratulations to you upon the great 
progress which •you are able to record during the 15 or 16 years 
when I was last in your midst. Whenever I have come to Burma, 

I have looked forward to the •visit. I am in love ■with the men 
and women of Burma. You in your address have well said that 
the people of Burma are generous and liberal-hearted. I know 
they are generous to a fault. I know also, I recognized it in 
1901 when I came here for the first time to see my life-long fiiend 
and companion Hr, Mehta, that I did not take much time before 
I fell in love with the men and women of Burma. 

I recogpoize in your '■women the fireest women in the world. 

I recognize the openness in noen and ■women of Burma which 
capti'vated me. It is therefore a matter ofi great pleasure to me 
to come to you for the third time and last time. Although I pay 
thin time largely a business visit in the capacity of a Bania that I 
am, it gi'ves me unadulterated pleasure that I shall be able to renew, 
tmder better a'uspices, the acquaintance with the Burmese finends. 
Buddhists in Ceylon as if by instinct claimed me as their own and 
in spite of my protestations that I was a Hindu of Hindus they 
claimed me and I felt it an honour that they claimed me as one of 
their own, as a Buddhist of Buddhists. Undoubtedly if Buddhists 
of Ceylon, Burma, China and Japan would claim me as their 
own, I ^ould accept that honoiu: readily because I know that 
Buddhism is to Huduism what Protestantism is to Roman Catho- 
licism, only in a much stronger light, in a much greater degree. 

You, Sir, in your address have prided yourself and very 
properly upcm the rapid progress, I was going to say almost 
phenomenal progress, that the Municipality of this fair city of 
Rangoonhas made during the past 15 years. I know that although 


^ Held at Pytchc Sqiiare. About 50,000 people attended. The Rangoon 
Qorporation pi:esehted Gkmdhui an addresa. Some verbal Corrections in the 
text have beou made on the basia of a report in Ttm§ Inixa, 28-3-1929. 
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I went about the streets of Rangoon with my friend Dr. Mehta, I 
should, if I attempted to repeat the performance, lose myself in 
all the vast streets of Rangoon. Such is the progress which I can 
see even during the hour when I was driving through your 
magnificent roads. I only hope that this great progress of your 
metropolis is a true reflection of the progress of the Burmese 
farmers, and the Burmese peasantry in the interior. It is sad for 
me to have to confess to you that the vast progress which to an 
onlooker the great cities of India seem to have made is not by any 
means a true indication, indeed not any indication of the progress 
of the peasantry of India, but I do not proj^se to take you 
along the weary path that I have trodden during the past forty 
years of strenuous public life of a varied character in different 
parts of the globe. 

I consider myself a lover of the municipal life. I think it is a 
rare privilege for a person to find himself in the position of a 
municipal councillor. But let me note down for you, as a man 
of some experience in public life, one indispensable condition to 
that privilege is that the municipal councillors dare not approach 
their office from interested or selfish motives. They must ap- 
proach their sacred task in a spirit of service. They Aould pride 
themselves, as I reminded members of the municipality of Karachi, 
upon calling themselves scavengers. There is a phrase for the 
municipal corporation in my mother tongue. We call it kachro^ 
paUi which means literally a scavenging cart. A municipality is 
nothing if it is not a premier scavenging departm^t^ embracing 
all spheres of public and social life of a city, and if it is not satu- 
rated with the spirit of scavenging, scavenging not merely by way 
of looking after the physical sanitation of a city, but also of the 
internal sanitation of its citizens. 

I have pointed out in my wanderings throughout India in 
reply to numerous corporation addresses tluit no corporation des- 
erves that name unless it provides for primary education of all 
its children, irrespective of caste, creed or colour, irrespectiTC of 
status; secondly, it provides cheap and pure milk for every citizen 
of the place even as you provide postage stamps to everybody who 
may require them. It must not be beyond the ability of a cos- 
mopolitan city |ikft Rangoon to meet dicse primary wants of its 
citizens^ on which must largely depend the health of the aged 
and children, if not of all the citizens. May it fall to your lot to 
claim the honour of having been the first city in India, or if you 
like in the East^ that provided chcap^ pure and imadulteratcd milk 
for its citizens. 
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I have thanked you and I thank you once more for the great 
honour that you have conferred upon me by presenting me with 
this address, and 1 thank this vast audience upon having come 
here as witnesses to the conferment of this great honour upon me. 
I hope that I shall do nothing in my life in order to make you 
regret that you have chosen to honour an humble individual like 
myself. 

The Hindustan Times, 11-3-1929 


97, SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, RANGOON^ 

March 8, 1929 


FRIENDS, 

It has given me special joy that on the very first arrival in 
Burma 1 find myself in close touch with Burmese fi'iends, men and 
women, and Burmese thoughts and aspirations. 

I thank you for the paper that you have just read to me for 
my edification. But you wiU not expect me to express any opinion 
upon the many points that you have raised in your paper. It would 
be pure presumption on my part if I attempted to give my own 
opinion upon what we have just heard firom you. But let me 
just own to you that [if] it is true that Indians living in your midst 
have not interested themselves in your political aspirations and 
in your troubles and sorrows, I should be very sorry to make 
that discovery. I do not need to study the real situation in 
order to express what is after all a truism, that those who live 
and make their livelihood and more in your midst, should iden- 
tify themselves with your aspirations and be partners in your 
joys and sorrows. 

You inform me that you are holding a big conference on the 
23rd or the 22nd instant and that at that conference you propose 
to pass a resolution for boycott of British goods. I must in all 
humility warn you agaiiut taking any such step. If you will look 
around yoursdves, you will ^d as practical men and women 
that if for nothing else, that resolution is useless for this reason that 
it cannot be reduced to practice by any single one of you. I 
claim to be an expert in this matter and so I would advise you 
strongly to do what is your duty — not to proclaim a boycott of 

t An address on bdialf of the CSeneral Qoimcil of the All-Buimese 
Associatioa was presented to Gaiulhiji. 
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British goodSj but all foreign cloth which necessarily includes British 
cloth. 

This limitation is based on practical wisdom which I claim 
for myself, and secondly, on the creed of non-violence which also 
I claim to have studied with great reverence and equally great 
P3|tience and perseverance. The man who is saturated with the 
spirit of non-violence has never any quarrel with a single indivi- 
dual. His opposition is directed to a system, to the evil that is 
in man but not against the man himself. 

Your quarrel, therefore, is not with the Britirix people, but 
■with the Imperialistic spirit of exploitation of the weak races of the 
earth. If you will work along these lines — I must not attempt 
to work out the whole of this proposition, but I must suggest the 
deduction from premises if you ■wiU work it out — the deduction is 
that this non-violent reasoning puts an automatic restraint on 
your boycott activity. And the limit is foreign cloth. 

Now the mere boycott of foreign cloth does not take you a 
■yard further in your progress towards the amelioration of the 
peasantry of Burma. I tendered at this evening’s meeting, in 
reply to the Corporation address, my congratulations to the Burmese 
friends upon their generosity and open-mindedness. But I am 
sorry that I cannot tender the same congratulations to you upon 
the industry of the men of Burma, You are satisfied if you 
scratch the earth a little bit and grow an abundant crop of rice. 
We also do likewise in several parts of India. But diat does not 
take you through the whole year and no peasantry in the world 
has yet been found to keep its head above water by , working only 
for a limited period of the year. Well, then, if you import 
foreign doth you deny yourselves the privilege and duty of working 
■widi your hands and preparing your o^wn cloth. This is like 
cutting off both your hands. 

You have talked, I am. afraid, light-heartedly of the spinning- 
wheel and khadi. Believe me you wfil fail to introduce the spin- 
ning-wheel or rather to rdntroduce the spinning-wheel if you will 
not appreciate this fundamental distinction between the. boycott 
of foreign doth on the one hand and of British doth alone on 
the other. 

I 'will, therefore, adc wiser heads among you to study a little 
more deeply the immense bearing of the spinning-whed upon your 
life as upon that of the starving millions of In^a. 

Touag India, 4-4-1929 



93. LETTER TO RICHARD B. GREGG 


Unrevised Satyaosaha Ashram, Sasarmati,' 

March 9, 1929 

MY DEAR GOVXND, 

I have been having your letters most regularly and they 
enable me to understand things better than I should otherwise do. 
It is such a nice thing that for other and sound reasons I can- 
celled my intended tour in Europe and America. I do not know 
that I could have done better even in Europe though the latest 
from Andrews says that America would have been a misfire and it 
would have been well if I had gone to Europe. However, I know 
that it was the wisest thing for me to have cancelled the Western 
visit. So many things, I fancy, need my presence here. It would 
be very good if you can find time to abbreviate Krishna Das’s book 
and get MacMfilan & Go. to publish your abbreviation. 

I am just now in Burma, the place that has a great fascina- 
tion for me. Its people are so simple, so' generous, and yet so 
basely exploited. It is a great pity they do not effectively resent 
their exploitation. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: GJN. 4661 


99. LETTER TO EDMUND PRTVAT 

Gamp, Rangoon, 
March 9, 192 9 

dear friend, 

I thank you for your letter. I was indeed looking forward to 
my tour in Europe this year but owing to the exigencies of the 
situation in India, I am obliged to cancel the tour. It is difficult 
now for me to say when, if at all, I shall be able to visit Europe. 

Tours suKordjf, 
M. K. Gandhi 

M. Edmdot Privat 

SWirZERIAND 

From a fdiotostat: G.N. 8790 

^ Fermaneiit address - 



100. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, RANGOON 

March 9, 1929 

MR. OHAIRMAN AND FRIRNDS, 

I propose to speak to a certain length in Hindustani and as 
your address is worded in English, I propose to make a brief reply 
first in English and then say my say in Hindustani.^ I thank you 
for this warmth of reception and the Idndly sentiments expressed 
in your address. I am not able just now to appropriate, much 
less to assimilate, all the compliments that you have paid me. 
But I could certainly claim two things of which you have made 
kind mention. The first thing is that my mission is not merely 
brotherhood of Indian humaiuty. My mission is not merely 
freedom of India, though today it undoubtedly engrosses practi- 
caUy the whole of my life and the whole of my time. But through 
realization of freedom of India I hope to realize and carry on 
the mission of brotherhood of man. My patriotism is not an 
exclusive thing. It is all-embracing and I should reject that 
patriotism which sought to mount upon the distress or the ex- 
ploitation of other nationalities. The conception of my patriot- 
ism is nothing if it is not always in every case, without exception, 
consistent with the broadest good of humanity at large. Not 
only that but my religion and my patriotism derived from my 
religion embrace all life. 1 want to realize brotherhood or iden- 
tity not merely with the beings called human, but I want to 
realize identity with all fife, even with such beings as crawl on 
earth. I want, if I don’t give'you.a shock, to . realize identity with 
even the crawling things upon earth, because we claim com- 
mon descent from the same God, and that being so, all life in 
whatever form it appears must be essentially one. I can therefore 
safely claim all the credit that you may choose to give me in 
describing my mission of brotherhood of man. .As a necessary 
corollary you may naturally mention, as you haye kindly men- 
tioned, untouchability. I have said . times without nuzuber that 
tintouchability is a serious blot on Hinduism and, I think, in the 
long rim, in the race for life in which all the religions of the 
world Sac today engaged, either Hinduism has got to peririi or un- 

^ This ifl eactracted fram a report in the Jmita Bazar Patrika, 

10 - 8 - 1929 . 
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touchability has to be rooted out completely, so that the funda- 
mental principle of Advaita Hinduism may be realized in practical 
life. Beyond these two things among those that you have men- 
tioned in your address I am unable today to appropriate or 
assimilate anything. It will be time enough to pronounce a 
verdict upon my work after my eyes are closed and this taberixa- 
cle is consigned to the flames. 

You have very kindly asked me to give the indigenous popula- 
tion of Burma some advice. I must own to you that I regard 
myself as altogether unfit for giving you any advice. My study 
of your great traditions is merely superficial. My study of your 
present-day problems is still more superficial, although I yield to 
none in my love and admiration for you to which I gave expres- 
sion yesterday at two meetings. I wish I had all the facts before 
me. I wish that all the diflerent parties in Burnaa could meet 
me and I could gain access to your hearts. My heart is there 
open to receive you, but it is for you to call and certainly that 
call will not be in vain. And if I find I have enough material 
before me to give you even provisional limited advice I idiould be 
at your disposal.* 

Toung India, 4-4-1 9!l9 


lOL ADVICE TO ME 

After reading the article “Fear of the Penal Code”, a gentle- 
man writes to say:* 

Many young widows not only stay wifla me, but live here 
as if they were my daughters. But neither I nor anyone else is 
capable of giving them away in marriage. I find that present- 
day reading has become so superficial that no one is prepared to 
ponder on what they have read. My articles on widow-remar- 
riage are full of qualifications. Their purpose is to show that 
it is a good deed to marry off a widow who is a child, who was 
married without her consent and who will be happy if someone 
gives her away in marriage. It can never be my intention to 

1 Gandhiji then spoke in Hindi. Appealing for more fiinds he pointed 
out that the bulk of the coUectian would go to the Khadi Fund and benefit 
fihe starving Tnilliona of India. 

* The letter is not translated here. The writer had asked Gandhiji to set 
an example to society by arranging marriages of the young widows among 
his associates. 
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marry off a sensible widow by force or inducement. There is an 
atmosphere of brahmacharya around the widows who live here. 
They are wise. They Imow that they have the liberty to re- 
marry. They can freely express their widies to me. I cannot do 
more than this. I would not go beyond this and I wish that 
no one would. 

I am continuing efforts to see that the child-widows who 
want to, get married. But not many such are to be found. Their 
parents would not let them get away from them. They would 
neither give them away in marriage nor allow them to marry on 
their own. In such matters parental restraint is detrimental and 
promotes adkarma in the name of dharma. They are not aware 
that, because they are shackled by tradition, they are crushed, the 
girls in their care are also being subjected to the same treatment. 
I entertain the hope that those young unmarried wonoen and child- 
widows who are staying with nae would by the strength of their 
tapasekmya break the restrictions imposed upon child-widows. 
They will not be setting a noble example by getting married, 
but by willingly observing brdhmachaiya they can acquire the 
streng^ to break the restrictions imposed upon girls. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jitmjivan, 10-3-1929 


102. SPEECH AT GUJARATIS^ MEETING, RANGOON 

March 10, 1929 

Whichever part of India we may visit, we find Gujaratis and 
Marwaris there. Only these two commrmities are in a position 
to carry on trade in khadi. What a shame, therefore^ that the 
Elhadi Bhandar here in Rangoon has to be carried on with such 
great difficulty! 1 find it intolerable that not a single Gujarati here 
wears khadi. Most of you are independent men; those who are 
traders have no excuse whatever finr not wearing khadi. If . those 
who work in English establishments are likely to lose their jobs 
because of khadi, it is better that they give up service. After so 
many years’ training, I erq)ect every Gujarati to show enoi^h 
courage to give up Ids job on that account. How many of you 
read Naoajivan?^ I am surprised' to know that there are still 
Gujaratis who do not read Nadajivan. I do not 'want to ask how 
many purchase that paper because I do not care whether you 

^ At this most of the audience raised their hands. 
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buy it or not. By Gk>d’s grace we never bad to run it at a loss, 
tbougb it does not sell now as much as it used to at one time. 

I have no doubt that Gujaratis will continue to nm Jfmajaan. 
Since most of you read Nao<yioaa, 1 shall not say much about l^adi. 

But I spoke to you once about your school and I wish to do 
so again. You must add Itistre to yoiur school; you must adorn 
it. There is no such thing as pure altruism. There is self-interest 
in all altruism, but that self-interest which includes the interest of 
others is called altruism. What I am saying about khadi is a 
matter of such altruism. But this school is a matter that con- 
cerns your self-interest. Your trade and your dealings need a 
certain amount of knowledge and your school should be fully 
equipped to provide it. Today we are sitting in a rented hall. 
You ^ould own a hall bigger than this. I know niany shortcom- 
ings of the English, but they have also many good qualities worthy 
of emulation. They too came as traders and have remained 
traders, but what fine arrangements they have made for their 
children 1 They have set up big schools in places like Darjeeling 
and Simla. They spend enormous sums on the education of their 
children. You too should establish a school for your children 
where they will get good air and incidentally get an object-lesson 
in cleanliness. Build your school in a place which will ensure this. 

Those who stay outside Gujarat have twofold responsibility. 
There are a number of Katbiawaris here. There certainly is truth 
in Navalram’s utterance : “People sweeter than honey have I seen 
here.” We should leave our province only after having rid our- 
selves of bad habits like scheming, flattery, etc., which find an 
echo in this statement. In Gujarat we live in our own society 
and so many of our faults remain hidden, the society being large. 
Here, in a small society, our shortcomings will be inunediately 
discovered* Foreigners have a way of judging a whole com- 
munity from a single man in a foreign land. But just as a man 
like Andrews comes to India and makes us forget blemishes of 
other Englishmen, so you too should learn to overcome your 
shortcomings and to give a good accoimt of yourselves. You re- 
present not only Gujarat but the whole of India. Burma \yas not 
a part of India at all. This, is not what we caU Bharatvarsha. 
Since you have come here as foreigners, you should become one 
with the people here as sugar dissolves in nulk. Your lives should 
be noble and no action of yours should offend anyone. 

Do you b^eve that money . cannot be earned by honest, 
s? It is wrong to suppose that trade cannot be carried on 
Uy. I have a number of examples. Take the case of 
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Jamnalaiji himself. When he came in contact with me 12 years 
ago, he used to keep at a distance from me and observe me. He 
is a remarkable man, a man who closely observes the efforts of 
others and acts after great deliberation. 1 am a witness to the 
very honest way in which he has been carrying on his trade. 
Auother hallowed name is that of Omar Haji Amod Zaveri. One 
cannot say that he always made money, but even today he is 
worth lakhs and I am not aware that he has ever earned money 
dishonestly. Hence 1 know that one can become a millionaire, 
if not a multi-millionaire, the moral way. 

Many have doubts about my conduct in respect of the 
Hiudu-Muslim question. Many people hold that I have com- 
mitted a grave blunder in joining hands with the Ali Brothers 
and in giving them importance. But even today I do not regret 
having established relations with them. I do not bargain for 
anytbiug in return when I make fiiendships. Friendship is not a 
bargain, it is a one-sided affair. A man who demands a return 
cannot be said to be establishing a friendship. A man who wishes 
to follow ahimsa day and night can never act otherwise, can never 
establish a friendship in any other way. Even today if a crisis like 
that of the Khilafat were to arise, I would stake my life over 
it, even today I would offer the same assistance to Muslims in 
their difficulty. You may say that there is a great awakening 
among the Muslims as a result of my activity, but is the awakening 
among the Hindus less ? I am certainly not so vain as to believe 
that I have brought it about, I was only an instrument, but I 
do not feel the slightest remorse for my conduct 1 learned to 
have frienddiip for the Muslims long long ago. Even in South 
Africa 1 had Muslim friends and, though there had. been occasions 
when I received abuse, I maintain today that I have s^ed the 
world through such Hendship. 1 do not believe I have . done 
anything wrong in asking your service or money for the Muslims. 
Your dharma will endure if you practise it; the same is true of 
self-respect and freedom. There is cowardice in saying that we 
have suffered because of our dealings with anybody. There is no 
loss to us if we are cheated by anyone, but the day we cheat 
others, we should take.it fbat we have suffered loss. Hence we 
should pray . that^ . rather than that we cheat the world, the world 
should cheat us and, if we want to be cheated by the world, we 
should cultivate faiffi in it. Do you know how to put this into 
practice? In my dealings with others I should not exercise 
greater drcuimspection than I would in the case of my son. 
Just as I would take a receipt for money I give to my son,. I 
40-8 
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would do the same in regard to others. Having lent him some 
money, I shall not fear that I shall suffer loss. 

This said, I ask you hesitatingly whether you will be able to 
donate anything for the Jamia Millia. Give if you can. I have 
come here only for khadi work, hence 1 shall say only one thing. 
A man who does too many things may trip; (^d alone has the 
power to do many things. He stays apart despite doing many 
things. Hence, if you have not caught the contagion of hatred of 
Muslims and if you have faith — not because I ask you, but if you 
have independent faith — do give. 

1 am surprised at receiving a note asking what was done 
about the Tilak Swaraj Fimd. I say that there has not been a 
single fund involving a crore of rupees which was utilized as well 
as the Tilak Swaraj Fund has been. How much do you have to 
write off as loss every year in your business? It must be at 
least five per cent. In this deal of a crore, there was no loss of 
even five per cent. And what little loss there was, was certainly 
not due to anyone having misappropriated any money. 

Its accounts are not secret. They are available in the ofRce 
of Revashanker Jagjivan. I want to tell you, if you do not know 
it, that it was not 1 that received that one crore of rupees. Many 
Marwaris had kept their contributions in reserve and therefore 
established trusts. Ramnara 3 ran Sheth’s trust money is still there 
intact. Barrister Jayakar and Umar Sobhani paid Rs. 25,000 each 
and this amount was utilized for The Independent. I had misread 
the telegram sent by the Deshbandhu about his having received 
Rs. 15 lakhs. Out of it, he had not received in cash even Rs. 
5 lakhs. The money collected in the Punjab Lalaji kept in that 
province only. Ofcourse, there is a general account. The Gujaratis 
had made a big contribution. I had appointed trustees in Bombay 
for the Bombay collection. That money is eyen today in charge 
of the trustees. The Congress House in !^mbay has been built with 
the money firom those very funds. Today the Congress office nms 
because of that money and there is an open accoimt of every 
pice that has been spent. I, however, cannot say whether all 
the money has been well spent or not. People of the different 
provinces spent the nooney as they thought fit, but while doing 
so no one has misappropriated anything or given anything to their 
relatives, and a correct account of expenditure is available even 
today. 

But now I am engaged in ah even greater enterprise. 
Renumber that, there will be such a boom in the trade in khadi 
that people will throw away the foreign clothes on their bodies 
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as they would shake off ants. You can see the accounts of the 
Charkha Sangh whenever you like. Jamnalalji and Shankerlal 
Banker are in charge of organizing it and they are so careful that, 
if I wanted to use or give away money somewhere, they would check 
me. It is not that we did not come across cunning banias who 
misappropriated funds. There may be one cheat in a thousand 
in our administrative group. But kbadi work is known all over 
the world. You will know how much hard labour has been put 
in regard to khadi if you have been reading the Bardoli articles. 
VaUabhbhai would not have been able to launch the Bardoli 
Satyagraha without the potency of khadi. But today I want to 
make khadi universal and to carry its message to every home. 

I desire that you should take interest even in ^e activity 
concerning service of the cow. We are today in a position to 
produce shuddhdS footwear, which I would not hesitate to put on 
even while visiting a temple. Do take interest in that activity 
and promote true cow-protection. 1 have said a good deal and 
can say a good deal more; but remember I have said what 1 
did in order to move you to donate money. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mcaajioan, 24-3-1929 


103. SPEECH TO ARTA SAMAJISTS, RANGOOJ^ 

March 10, 1929 

I go about calling myself a Sanatani Hindu. That nevertheless 
you regard me as an A^a Samajist only ^ows your generosity. 
Your love fills me with joy. I have great regard for the Arj^ 
Samaj. What is controversial in the Arya Samaj will be forgot- 
ten in the course of time, but its services and those of Rishi Dayanand 
to Bfindu society will be ever remembered. The Ris h i proclaimed to 
Hindu society the mantra of hrahmacharya, insisted on spread of 
TTindn culture and underlined the importance of the study of the 
Vedas. This service of the Rishi cannot be forgotten. To be sure 
I don’t think much of his talk about Hinduism and the Arya 
Samaj being separate entities. In my opinion the Arya Samaj is a 
branch of Hinduism and every Arya Samajist is a Hindu. I will 
only say to the Arya Samajists: ciiltivate all the virtues that you 


^ liitcrally, ’pure’; here, of the liide of dead auuuals 
3 Extracted from Mahader Desai’a account of Gandhiji’s tour in Burma 
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claim for yotirselves; practise them in your lives wherever you 
happen to be. 

[From Hindi] 

Hindi Haoajivan, 4-4-1929 


104. SPEECH TO INDIAN GATE-KEEPERS\ RANGOON 

March 10, 1929 

If you think there is anything mean or bad about your occu- 
pation you are mistaken. "V^en calamity threatens your employer 
you are called upon to protect not only his property but his 
family and his honour. It is no small responsibility. Lakshman, 
after all, only served as a gate-keeper to Rama. You will recall 
that as a consequence of what occurred while he was thus em- 
ployed, Lakshman had to stake his life in battle. How sacred 
T.a.ka hm an considered the ofiBice of a gate-keeper and how he 
brought honour to itl If you think the status of a gate-keeper 
is low I may tell you that the British Gk>vemment likes to be 
considered the gate-keeper of India, guarding India’s gates and 
yet it has today become the master of India. So acquire the 
qualities that are required of a gate-keeper. So fortify your 
(^aracter that you can withstand the strongest temptation. 
Develop such courage that when occasion arises you can sacrifice 
your life for yom employer. 

[From Hindi] 

Hindi Navajivan, 4-4-1929 


105. SPEECH AT INDIANS^ MEETING, RANGOON 

March 10, 1929 

There has been a complaint against you to which I want to 
draw your attention. It is that the Indians do not share the 
Burmans’ lot, but they cause them harm. I hope that there is 
exaggeration in this complaint but I am afraid , that there is some 
grain of truth in it. For I noted such a habit in the Indians 
in Geylon and also those in South: Africa. Therefore I am not 
v^ much surprised to hear of it here. I must ask you to have 

t These men, mosdy from Gorakhi>itr, present^ to Gandhyi a purse of 
Rs. 1,811. The report is extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhiji’s 
tour in Burma. 
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<iue regard for the people of the country which enables you to 
earn your bread and more than that — to amass wealth. I appeal 
to you not to forget your brethren of Burma. There is an addi- 
tional reason for the Hindus to do so: they are Indians and 
follow Buddhism, which is an ofi&hoot of Hinduism. So you should 
feel sorry when they are unhappy and rejoice in their welfare. 
Your conduct should be such that you would not have to feel 
sorry for it before God. It should be such that the Burmese would 
not mind if you stayed on in Burma. That many people have 
come here from India would be a good thing if you mingle freely 
•with the Burmese. Try to understand their viewpoint and help 
them where you should. From my forty years’ experience, I teU you 
that nothing will be lost if we deal with the world in this way. 

Do not tell me that I have become a saint and you cannot 
do what I can. I do not claim to be a saint. I too have to 
feed myself, I have my wife, children and relatives. It is nOt 
•that I talk of high wisdom, ha'ving come to the brink of death. 
I am talking of the experiences I had, when I was a yoimg man. 
There are many who live by honest labour, doing daily work, 
with God as their witness. So do not disregard what I say. 

My dress is not that of a fakir, but that of a Dhed, a Bhangi 
or a coolie. But those Dheds and coolies are not fakirs. They 
•too earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. He who en- 
g'ages in trade with honesty earns his livelihood and also earns 
peace in the next world. 

I have come here as a mendicant. I want to do bufflness on 
iDehalf of sixty million Indians by robbing the In^an brethren 
Inere and I also want to prepare your children for independence. 
Further, I have come here to beg money for those who do not 
get even a crust of bread. I am glad that I have not spent this 
<iay in extracting money but have utilized it in getting acquaint- 
ed with' you, residents of Burma. Know me as I Rm and then 

give me something if you like to.* . t. v 

Remember that I expect not only the Gujaratis but tte 
Bengalis, Punjabis, and TamiUans to give me as much as th^ 
«~gn thoitth I certainly dig my hands deep» into the 

Gujaratis’ pockets than into those of others. The Chettis who ^al 
in crores and have lacs of rupees worth of property may not dis- 
regard my claim. Let them not forget that I also bdong to 'toen 
class, I am a Gujarati Chetti. I ask you to remember that it is 


iThe following paiagraitfi is 

in Burma by Mahadev Desai and Pyatdal published m Yorng 28-3-1929. 
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after 14 years that I am paying this visit to Burma. You do 
not mind even a famine coming once in fourteen years and tcy 
to face it as bravely as you can. I hope then that you will 
satisfy the hunger, to the best of your ability, of this representative 
of Daridranarqyana, coming to you once in fourteen years who may 
never again be in your midst. But pray don’t forget that 
Daridranarqycmfs appetite is' insatiable. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy; Nftrayan Desai 


106. SPEECH AT STUDENTS’ MEETING, RANGOON' 

March 10, 1929 

FELLOW STUDENTS AND FRIENDS, 

I tender my hearty thanks for your address as also for what 
, I hope is a generous purse for Dandramrayana. Those of you who 
are Indians are not unaware of the meaning of Daridranarqyana but 
the Burmese students may not perhaps know its significance. 
Daridranarayana is one of the millions of names by which humanity 
knows Grod Who is unnamable and unfathomable by human 
understanding, and it means God of the poor, God appearing in 
the hearts of the poor. It was the name used in one of his 
intuitive and sacred moments by the late Deshbandhu Das. It is 
not a name adopted by me out of my own experience, but it is 
a heritage firom Deshbandhu. He used the word in connection 
with the mission to which among several others my life is dedi- 
cated, I mean the gospel of the charkha or the spinning-wheel. 
I know there are still many who laugh at this little wheel and 
regard this particular activity of mine as an aberration. In q)ite 
of the criticism and ridicule which is levelled at it I adhere to 
the gospel of the spinning-wheel as one of my most substantial 
activities, and I feel certain— as I am certain that I am address- 
ing you at the present moment — ^ihat a time is coming when 
all the scofiSng will cease and the scoffers 'will kneel and pray with 
me that the q)innii^-wheel may find an abiding place in the 
desolate homes of the underfed, starving millions of India. I 
have not hesitated to bring that message to the Indians who 
have found their home here. I have no right to approadi the 
Burmans with an appeal for fimds for khadi, but I think I have 

^’The meeting wu held in the Jubilee Hall. A purse of Rj. 1,000 was 
presented to Gandhfii. 
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a right to approach the Indians who find their livelihood and 
more in this land of yours, and to ask them to part with their 
substance for feeding Daridranarayana. 

A friend told me, I do not know with how much authority, 
that there was a talk amongst the students that it was not proper 
for me to make collections for khadi in Burma, and that f must 
devote something for some work to be done in Burma for the 
Burmans. If there is any Burman here with that conviction, he 
will, I hope, go away at the end of the meeting convinced that 
it win not be right on my part to use any part of the moneys 
here to purposes in Burma. It should hurt your dignity, it should 
hurt your self-respect to bring a man aU the way firom Sabarmati 
to raise funds for local enterprise. You should be able to find 
the wherewithal for those purposes and leave me fi:ee to do what- 
ever I can for my mission on behalf of the starving millions of 
India. 

You have claimed for me an honour in connection with the 
student world which I dare not appropriate. But I am endea- 
vouring to claim another honour and that is to become a servant 
of the student world — ^not only of India, not only of Burma, but, 
if it is not too high a claim, the student world throughout the 
universe. I am in touch with some students in the remotest 
comers of the earth, and if God gives me a few more* years 
I might be able to make good that claim. I know that I 
have established a vital coimection with thoiisands and thousands 
of students in India. I was wtmdering whether the majority 
of students here would be Indians or Burmese — I should have 
been glad to know the percentage of Indians, I riiould have 
Ibved to know something of the life of the students here. But it 
does not matter whether you are Burmese or Indians, you have 
used the proper word for the mass of students all over the world 
— ^the students’ republic. You have claimed for yourself irresponsi- 
bility. May it be yours, if it be within limits. The moment the 
limits are crossed you will cease to be students. A student does 
not cease to be a student the moment he leaves his scholastic 
career. At any rate, looking back to 40 years I find that when 
I left my studies I was entering the threshold of the student’s car- 
eer. And as one who has had some expmence of life, take it 
firom me that mere book reading will be of little help to you in 
after life. I know from correspondence with the students all over 
India what wrecks they have become by having stuffed their 
brains with information derived from a cartload of books. Some 
have become ■ unhinged, others have become lunatics, some have 
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been leading a life of helpless impurity. My heart goes out to 
them when they say that try as much as they might, they are 
what they are, because they cannot overpower the devil. ‘TeU 
us,’ they plaintively ask, ‘how to get rid of the devil, how to get 
rid of the impurity that has seized us.’ When I ask them to take 
Ramanama and kneel before God and seek His help, they come to 
me and say, *We do not know where God is. We do not know 
what it is to pray.’ That is the state to which they have been 
reduced. I have therefore been asking the students to be on 
their guard, not to read all the literature that is within their 
reach, and I ask their teachers to cultivate their hearts and esta- 
blish with the students a heart-contact. I have felt that the 
teachers’ work lies more outside than inside the lecture-room. 
In this work-a-day life where teachers and professors work for the 
wages they get they have no time to give to the students outside 
the class-room, and that is the greatest stumbling-block in the 
development of the life and character of students today. But 
unless the teachers are prepared to give all their time outside the 
class-room to their students, not much can be done. Let them 
fashion their hearts rather than their brains. Let them help them 
to erase every word out of their dictionary which means dis- 
appointment and despair. I am trying to put before you all that 
is welling up in my breast. Pray don’t interrupt it with your ap- 
plause. . It will stand between yourselves and your hearts. Never 
own a defeat in a sacred cause and make up your minds hence- 
forth that you will be pure and that you will find a response 
fioni God. But C3od never answers the prayers of the arrogant, 
nor the prayers of those who bargain with Him. Have you 
heard the story of Gajendra Moksha? I ask the Burmese students 
here who do not know one of the greatest of all poems, one of 
the divinest things of the world, to learn it firom their Indian 
fidends. A Tamil saying has always remained in my memory and 
it means, God is the help of the helpless. If you would ask Him 
to help you, you would go to Him in all your nakedness, approach 
Him without reservations, also without fear or doubts as to how 
He can help a. fallen being like you. He Who has helped mil- 
lions who have approached Him, is He going to desert you? 
He makes no exceptions whatsoever and you will find that every 
one of ypur prayers will be answered. TTie prayer of even the 
most inapuire be angered. I am telling Ais out of my 
personal esqierience, I have gone through the purgatory. Seek 
firiA the i^ingdomi of Hea.ven and everything will be added unto 
you. Do not go to your or to your teachers with impure 
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hearts. Go with the pixrest hearts and you will get from them 
what you want. If you want to become patriots, real patriots and 
protectors of the weak, espousers of the cause of the poor and the 
oppressed to whom the education you get is not available, if you 
want to become guardians of the purity of every girl and woman 
in Burma, purify your hearts first. If you approach your mission 
in life in that spirit all will be well. 

Toung India, 4-4-1929 

107. SPEECH AT SHAWE DAGON PAGODA, RANGOON 

March 10, 1929 

I had an exhausting day. Therefore I have been obliged not 
to make any lengthy speech. You will understand noe when 
I tell you that I have not much energy left in me to give you a 
long speech in a loud voice.* 

To see on this elevated and sacred site so many Phoongys and 
such a vast audience is no doubt an inspiring sight, and if I 
had enough energy left in me at the end of the day, imder 
that inspiration I might have delivered a pretty long speedi. But 
this I would say to the Phoongy friends that in common with the 
rest of the priesthood of the world you are bang weighed in the 
balance. I was glad to fiind you telling me that the Phoongys 
vrat leading the political movement in Burma, but you have a 
very serious responsibility upon your shoulders when you imder- 
take to lead the political battle. History shows that the priest- 
hood has not always interfered with political matters to the benefit 
of mankind. Very often unworthy ambition has moved the priest- 
hood of the world as it has moved unscrupulous men to take part 
in politics, and if now you Phoongys aspire to lead the political 
movement of diis one of the fairest lands on the face of the 
earth, you are shouldering a tremendous responsibility. I would 
ask you not only to be pure beyond suspicion, but I would ask 
you to combine with stainless purity great wisdom and great 
ability. This very essential condition being granted, you will find 
that the whole of Burma will be at your beck and call and will 
respond to your lead. May the spirit of the great Lord Buddha 
under whose shadow we are now seated guide everyone coimected 
with the movement. 

1 This paragraph is taken from a rqport ih the Jmifa Bazar Patiika, 
12-3-1929. What follows is taken from the account by Mahadev Desai and 
Fyarelal of Gandhiji’s tour in Burma. 
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I thank you for gracing this occasion by your presence and 1 
thank you for the warmth with which you have received me ever 
since I landed on your hospitable shore. I wish everything 
that is good to the simple-hearted people of Burma.' 

Toung India, 28-3-1929 


JOS. AJfSWEBS TO QJJESTIONS^ 


Rangoon, 

March lO, 1929 

0,. What is the present political condition in India? 

A. In the melting pot. 

What form of Govenunent do you expect to get immediately for 

India? 

A. The form of Government described in the Nehru Report. 

Do you thinlc you can get Domhuon Status? 

A. Most decidedly. 

a. Should Dominion form of Government be accepted as most suitable 
for the present at should it be the goal of Indian aspirations? 

A. In my opinion Dominion Status can become the final 
form of Government for India if it is obtained in the way and 
in the form that I have postulated. If it means a partnership at 
win on a basis of equality with fuU fireedom for either party to 
secede whenever it should wish I for one should be content with 
it. 


Q.. Do you consider that India should be in the British Empire? 

A. Not in the British Empire as it is today but in it as I 
conceive it. 

Q.' Do yon intend to take part in the discussions in England or in India 
if you are invited by the British Parliament regarding Indian Reforms? 

A. Yes. If the invitation is bona fid» and sincere. 

t This paragraph; is taken from the Amrita Bazar Patrika report 

^ A deputation of Saydos, heads of the Buddhist religious orders in Burma, 
presented Gandhiji a long interrogatory. The replies given here are collated with 
' a report in Tht Tribwu and the account by Mahadev Desai and Pyarelal cf 
Gandldji’s tour in Burma. 
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d. Do you think that it is in the interests of Burma that it should be 
part of India for ever?^ 

A. It is a difficult question for me to answer. All I can 
say is that it will be worth the while of Burma to remain part of 
India if it means a partnership at will on a basis of equality with 
foil freedom for either party to secede whenever it should wish. 
The main thing is that Burma should have an absolute right to 
shape her destiny as she likes. 

Do you consider that the line ad<^ted by Swarajists in India helps 
the cause of the country for getting the form of Government they aspire to 
have? 

A. No, I do not. 

Will Indians in Burma join hands with the Burmans in the boy* 
cotting of foreign goods and in hdping the local industry? 

A. Not in the boycott of foreign goods but in the boycott 
of foreign cloth. Boycott of all foreign goods is a wild goose 
chase. But the boycott of all foreign cloth is within die range of 
present possibility and it will do you good to accomplish it. In 
this work India join hands with you. And India would be an 
unworthy neighbour and nothing good if she does not help your 
local industries. 

(2. What protection should be given to minorities in Burma? 

A. The same protection should be given to Indian minori- 
ties in Burma as it is to be given to minorities in India, nothing 
more. If we cannot stay here on our merits, we should retire. 

0 ,. What advice can you give to us and In d i a n s to secure the willing co- 
operation of both communities, rich and poor alike, in Burma to g^t the 
form of Government we aspire for? 

A. We should approadh each odier not in a spirit of sus- 
picion and distrust but diat of amity and goodwill. A whole com- 
munity should not be damned because there are a few scoundrels 
in it. Each community should live in a neighbourly co-operation 
with the other; and not seek to dominate over the other. It is 
clear, therefore, that if any party relies on the strength of the 
British bayonet for the protection of its supposed interests, there 
can be no real co-operation between it and other communities. 
Our culture is substantially the same as yours; altiiough in ex- 
ternals we may differ. I wish we could take a leaf out of tiie 

1 This question and its answer are taken from Toung Iniia. 
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history of China in this respect where ihe Confiicians, Buddhists, 
Christians and Mohammedans mingle together and regard them-; 
selves as Chinese rather than the followers of this or that religion. 
Take Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Malaya, Japan and India — there is 
something fundamentally common between them all, which should 
make it possible for them to co-operate with each other in com- 
bating the common danger of Western exploitation. 

fl. What line of action do you consider we should adopt in view of 
our present political condition in Burma? 

A. The conditions in India and Burma, so far as I can see, 
are much the same. I have there[fore] the same remedy to recom- 
mend to both, i.e., non-violent non-co-operation. But I am no judge 
of the local situation. You should study the movement carefully 
and evolve a policy of national action in accordance with your pecu- 
liar environment and social conditions. I do not want a mere 
mechanical imitation on your part. There must be a conviction 
behind it, a determination to put it into practice. My opinion I 
consider to be worth nothing if only because I caimot remain here 
to enforce it. You say you have no powerful organization in your 
country that can mobilize you to common action like the National 
Congress in India. The best thing for you, therefore, is to have a 
body answering to the Congress in India, a body of pure and 
selfless workers who would depend not on the strength of niunb- 
ers but on the strength of quality. 

Q. An Indian leaders willing to discuss things with Bunnans i^ard- 
ing the allocation of subjects? 

A. I see no reason why they should not.* 

The Saydos complained to Gandhiji that they had no central body in 
Burma that could efifecdvely mobilize their nation to action. Gandhiyi told 
them that the remedy lay in their own hands, if they could only play their 
part. 

In this land of monks and monasteries, where women enjoy 
such freedom and equality of status with men, where the people 
arc so simple-minded, with such an amazing faith, you should be 
able to work wonders if you Phoongys worild only shake oS 
lethargy and inertia. Yours should not be merely passive spiritua- 
lity that spends itself put in idle meditation, but it should be an 
active thing which will carry the WEir into the enemy’s camp and 
set the spirit of Burma ablaze foom one corner of the land to the 

* Wbat follovvt has been taken from Toung Iniua 
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other. It should bum out aU the sloth in you and the impurity 
from your surroundings. You will not today hurt a fly, such is your 
peaceful nature, but that is not enough; no Fhoongy who does not 
feel hurt when a fly is hurt and go out of his way to save it has a 
right to wear the Phoongy’s dress. You have renounced the world 
and taken to a life of religion. A person in your position would 
fear neither kings nor emperors nor even the public. For what 
matters it to him whether he gets even food and raiment or not? 
Walking always in the light of God, steadfast in his devotion to 
truth, he shoidd stand [up] four square to all injustice, impurity 
and wrong wherever it may be found. Such is the internal 
strength I want you to cultivate. 

Towig India, 28-3-1929, and Tht Tribtau, 9-4-1929 


109. SPEECH TO LABOURERS, RA^GOON^ 

March 10, 1929 

Perhaps you do not know that at the time of the Tilak Swa- 
raj Fund collection I was oflFered fifty thousand rupees as subscrip- 
tion to the Fund if only I would visit a professional performance for 
ten minutes. But I declined. It is not that I disdain to mix with 
and move among the professional actors’ world, for there is no 
class of humanity with which I do not claim kinship; hut a 
person in my position has necessarily to guide his conduct not 
merely with reference to himself but also to the effect that his 
example might have on others. Whatever may be the pros and 
cons of going to the public theatre, it is a patent fact that it has 
undermined the morals and ruined the character of many a youth 
in this country. You grown-up people, may regard yourselves as 
immune firom the insidioiis effects of the theatre on yourselves, but 
you ought to have regard for your little children whose inno- 
cence you expose to an unconscionable strain by taking them to 
questionable performances. Look aroxmd you. We are situated in 
the midst of a raging fire. The cinema, the stage, the race-course, 
the drink-booth and the opium-den — ^all these enemies of society 
that have sprung up under the fostering influence of the present 

t A theatrical performance had been organized on behalf of the labour^ - 
era, who had promised to pay die proceeds to Gandhiji. He was under the 
impression that he was going to a labour demonstration and was amazed to 
find himself in a theatre. The speech is extracted firom the account by Maha- 
dev Desu and Pyarelal of Gandbiji’S tour in Bunna, 
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system threaten us on all sides. Is it any wonder, then, that I 
have not hesitated to caU the present system Satanic? My advice 
to you therefore is, beware of pitfalls. 

And you members of the histrionic profession, you may if you 
like continue to follow your avocation, but preserve your purity. 
I know the terrible temptations to which you are e^qposed and if 
you cannot follow your profession without losing your purity, for 
heaven’s sake throw it up without a moment’s consideration. Gk>d 
will take care of you. A labourer is always worthy of his hire. 

Toung India, 28-3-1929 


no. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Rangoon, 
March 11, 1929 

CJJUULa 

I have your four letters, three today. There are only ihree 
sailings to and fro. But you need not worry about them. I do 
not go away from Rangoon for many days at a time. I leave 
Burma 21st instant to stand triaB. I expect to reach Calcutta 
24th and hope to leave it 26th. 

Such fear as you had this time is perhaps inevitable. Take 
every precaution you can and have no nervousness if it comes in 
spite. Starvation is undoubtedly the best and the speediest cure. 
Do not mind the weakness. And do not take up more burden 
than you can easily shoulder. “Hasten slowly.’’ 

I have a letter from Rrivat.^ Everything that is happening 
here shows the wisdom of my not having gone to Europe this 
year. The call will be clear and the way will be open, when the 
real timft has come. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Did 1 tell you Zakir Husain is with me? The more I see him 
the more I like him. AH’s well. 

From the original: G.W. 5349. Qourtesy: Mirabehn; also G.N. 9405 

t It was to be held in the coiirt of the Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 
i March 26, 1929, 

3 m p. 108. 


111. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 


Rangoon, 
Silence Day [Mctrch 11, 192Sf]^ 

SISTERS, 

Today 1 have just enough time to drop a line to you to show 
that I remember you. 

I may get your letter, if at all, by the next mail. Letters take 
a full seven days to reach me here. 

BUsdnis from 
Bafu 

[From Gujarati] 

BapvM Patn-1: Ashrmni Bthnone, p. 50 


112. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHl 

Silence Day, March 11, 1929 

QHI. OHHAOANLAL, 

I got three mails together today. 

We are leaving for Moulmein tonight and shall be return- 
ing from there on Wednesday. There will be one more mail by 
then. The next mail will arrive here on Tuesday. I return to you 
the cloth-lined envelopes, so that you can use them. I shall use 
one such envelope for today’s post. 

The collection is going on quite well here. 

As you cultivate more and more patience yoiu: difficulties 
win disappear. 

It is certainly necessary to use the buildings which remain 
unoccupied. 

You will have to be firm in dealing with Durga and Maitii. 
Love and firmness are not opposed to each other. In a difficult 
hour, only love can remain firm, for it fears nothing. When an 
expert surgeon uses his knife, a bystander will faint; but should 
the surgeon make a mistake in using the knife, the patient will 
lose his life. 

Take Ghhaganlal Gandhi’s help whenever you need. He is a 
man who always works to the, bwt of his ability. Only, one 

1 The source has “March 4, 1929“ which is evidently a slip. 
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should know how to preserve good relations with him. One should 
know that he is old and respect his old age. He cannot help much 
now when he cannot work in peace or when he must do things 
in a hurry. But he can do much, working slowly and in a congenial 
atmosphere. 

All of you should think about the problem of Pamerkar’s 
mother. 

Blusings Jhm 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I shall be accompanied by Ratilal and Champa, and they 
wUl require the first floor of the bungalow. They will engage 
their own servants and, therefore, we shall not have to do much 
for them. 

From a photostat of the Gigarati: G.N. 5391 


113. LETTER TO BEHRAMJI KHAMBHATTA 

RANCjOON, 

March 11, 1929 

BHAISHRI KHAMBHATTA, 

As there is a case pending against me in a Calcutta court, a 
definite date can be given only after the hearing of the case. You 
should not, therefore, e:i^ect from me much advance notice. Wire 
to me at Calcutta on the 25th. If you are keen that this ceremony 
^ould be performed only by me, I request you not to be in a 
hurry for the present. Wait tiU I have more time. 

Blessings Jnm 
Bapu 

Bhai Behramji Khambhatta 
275 Hornby Road 
Fort, Bombay 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 6592 


114. LETTER TO PRABHAVATl 


Rakooon, 
Silence Day [March 11, 19291^ 

cm. PRABHAVATl, 

Why the listlessness? Why the crying? W^y the sorrow? No 
one can stay on with us for ever. Let us love all and feel the 
love of all. While following the path of service how can we have 
time to think of anything else ? 

BUtsings Jhnt 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

I have not asked Father about Andhra. I shall do so now. 
From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 3332 


115. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 

MotmMEm (Btxrma), 

March 12, 1929 

I have your letter. Yes. It is quite a good idea your staying 
out the summer in England watching events and holding yourself 
in readiness for anything that may crop up.^ 

About the stirring iMngs happening here you have the pages 
of X<mg India which I hope vou are getting regularly. 

If I collapse as I did in 'Kolhapur be it so. I am trying to 
conserve myself as much as possible, but I feel that I may not 
shirk the work that has come upon me. 

1 am dictating this under great pressure from Moulmein. 

G. F. Akdrrws, Esq. 

C/o Mrs. Elmhurst 
1172 Park Avenue 
New York OtTY 

Viom. ft photostat: S.I4. 13372 

* From Gandhiji’s piesenoe in Rangoon 

2 In his letter dated Febniaiy 4, Andrews had asked: *‘ls it better for me 

this sommer to remain in on my return? I am trying hard to make 

my countrymen realize the immediate necessity of granting Dominion Status 
to ... .V 
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116. LETTER TO RROFULLA CHANDRA GHOSH 


MouLUxm, 
March 12, 1929 

DEAR PROFULLA BABtT, 

I have your letter. I telegraphed* as soon, as I got your 
telegram and I hope that Dr. Ansari will perform the ceremony. 

I shall be returning to Calcutta on the 24th instant and shall 
be there till the 26 th instant. You don’t want any special instruc- 
tions now about the boycott of foreign cloth. The thing is 
plain sailing. But perhaps we shall meet during my stay in Cal- 
cutta. 

Tours simaniy, 

Dr. Profulla CaAKORA Ghosh 

Abhoy Ashrah 

CoMlLLA 

From a photostat: S.N. 13376 


117. LETTER TO T. N. JCALIDASS 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 
March 12, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter for which I thanlc you. I shall not be able 
to go through the papers you have sent me for the time being at 
least. You will have to be satisfied with whatever I am able to 
write in Toung India out of my experience. I might endeavour to 
draft model instructions and publish them in Toung India. 

Tours sineerslji, 

SjT. T. N. Kaudass 
High Court Vakh, 

The Railway Passenobbs Assocxation - 

Tanjore 

S. India 

From a nucrofilm; SJT. 13375 

* The telegram is not available; 



118. LETTER TO MlRABEHJf 


Moxjlmein, 

March 12, 1929 

am. lORA, 

This I am dictating just for the sake of writing to you from 
Moulmein. Moulmein is beautifully situated. The house over- 
looks the Bay. It is a litde place containing a population of 60 
thousand. It is therefore very peaceful. The real heat has not 
yet commenced. Today here it is exceptionally cool because it 
is rainy. 

I hope you have now shed all the weakness left by the fever. 

Bafv 

ShBIKATI MmAJBAl 
Ghhatwan Chhottaipath 
Dt. Darbhamga, Bihar 

From the originAl: G.W. 5350. Gourtety: Mirabehn; also 9406 


119. LETTER TO RAMADEV 


Moulmein, 

March 12, 1929 

DEAR RAMADEVJI, 

As you have well said there is no hope of my attending the 
Gurukul anniversary this year. My message to the snatakas is: 

"You will be judged not by your English learning nor either 
by your Sanskrit, but you will be judged by your character shown 
in a thousand ways in the daily activities of life. You will be 
judged by your showing that complete brahrnacharya in thought, 
word and deed is a present-day possibility.” 

By the way, you have not yet sent me a copy of your address 
to the Gujarat Vidyapith students. I want you to help in every 
way you can the foreign-cloth boycott. 

Tcurs stncmly^ 

Aoharta Ramadev 
Gurukul Kanori, Dt. Bijnor 

From a photostat: S.N. 19977 



120. LETTER TO NAHM MOIWf RATCHOWDHURT 


Camp, Mouumm, 

March 12, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your telegram* I am sorry that a previous public 
appoiatment for the same date on which the Provincial Con- 
ference takes place at Rangpur prevents me from responding to 
your kind invitation. I however wish it every success and hope 
that the Conference will take up Winterton’s challenge* and strain 
every nerve to complete boycott of foreign cloth during the year. 
Complete success in that one single item will give us a conscious- 
ness of our strength which I am sure nothing else can. 

Touts sinesrdy, 

SjT. Nautu Moham Ratohowdeory 
Gbairuam 

Benoal Frovincual Gonferenoe 
Ramofur (Benoai.) 

from a ,;uo.o(tat: S.N. 13371 


121. LETTER TO MRS. R. SARDARKHAN 

As AT THE Ashram, Sabarmati, 

March 12, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have yoiu* letter. You command sympathy as only recently 
I lost a grandmn* of mine who was also a pet of the family. But 
the lesson I learnt from his death was to practise resignation to 
the will of God. After all death and birth are not death, and 
birth, but it is the face of the same coin. If it is so, why grieve? 

Tom siHBtrdj, 

Mrs. R. Sardarkhan 
E.C.H.S; 

Ludhiana 

From a niicrofilm: SJT. 13374 

* PM1» pp. 165-7. 

2&aiik Ganidhi; vu2r pp. 13-4. 



122, SPEECH AT GUJARATIS' MEETING, MOULMEIN 

March 12, 1929 

You are busy, but 1 am busier still; so you should understand 
how every minute of mine is precious. I was shocked to hear that 
you had collected only Rs. 5,000. Do you know why I roam 
about so much ? I feel much exhausted and during this year the 
exhaustion has reached the limit. I wish to take some rest, but 
how can I do so when I don’t allow others to take any? And how 
can I allow any rest to people? When our house is on 
fire, how can we afford to be lying in bed? If there is a fibre, 
even a sick person lying in bed would get up and try to extin- 
guish it. Today the whole country is on fire and the soul of 
India is being destroyed. But those who are asleep are not 
even aware of ^e fire. Once a cousin of mine was sleeping in a 
house which caught fire. He was not aware of it and took to 
his heels only when he was awakened. If we remain asleep, fhe 
fire will consume us too. I have come here to awaken those 
who are asleep. To the Burmese I may give something, if I can. 
But firom you I have come to take. You will be unhappy, and 
you ought to be, to know that most of the khadi work today is 
in the hands of Marwaris. I want the Gujaratis to take up &at 
burden. We in Gujarat have a unique Vidyapith. I am not exag- 
gerating if I say that it is a centre of Gujarat’s public life 
and social work. Have you heard of Dr. ftanjivandas Mehta who 
has donated Rs. 10,000 for the school here? It was his ambition 
at one tirrift to devote one half of his time in Gujarat and the 
other half in Burma. After making money in Burma, he wanted 
to set up a Bank in Gujarat firom which I could keep on drawing 
as much money as I needed for national work. . In short, we had 
arrived at an agreement that he should make money to his hearts 
content and I should take money to my heart’s content and work 
away to my heartfs content. Once Gokhaleji had also given me 
a similar assurance. But he is now no more, and Dr. Ptanjiv^das 
Mehta has become an invalid. So who is going to support me? 
I want the Gujaratis to bear that burden. I do not ask fm 
crores firom you. I have nevcf asked for more than what I need. 
I cabled Gokhale firona South A&ica: “Do not send me more 
money.” But he went on sending it. The result was that I 
saved and brought back Rs. 2i lakhs and donated it to ^e 
Imperial Gitizcnslup Association, and the amount is now being 
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q)eat for ladians living in foreign Colonies. But my method of 
work is different. I do not carry on my work with interest 
on capital, but with the courage of the people. I place my 
budget before the people every year and tell them that, if they 
like ray work, they should find the money for it. How much 
money could my firm of Daridranarayam need? If you can find 
out how slowly a fire is extinguished, you could know how much 
money will satisfy my hunger. In spite of all this, I tell you 
that, ff someone gives me sixty crore rupees, I would be unable to 
utilize that sum because I do not have so many workers. God 
has created a protective fence by having man’s power circums- 
cribed. I therefore ask for only as much today as I can handle. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^aoajivan, 24-3-1929 


123. SPEECH AT MOULMEm 


March 12, 1929 

Those who believe in the teaching of the Buddha as you do 
cannot afford to pass a single moment in idleness. The great 
Nature has intended us to earn our bread in the sweat of our 
brow. Everyone therefore who idles away a single minute 
becomes to that extent a burden upon his neighbours, and to do so 
is to commit a breach of the very first lesson of ahimsa. Ahimsa 
is nothing if not a well-balanced exquiate consideration for one’s 
neighboxu*, and an idle man is wanting in that elementary con- 
sideration. , , , The remedy that I can commend to you for the 
deplorable state of things is the same as I have recommended 
to my countrymen in India. You have got enough weavers in 
this beautiful land. But they instead of working for the good of 
the nation are slaving away for a foreign capitalist because it is 
to foreign yam that they are applying their skill and workman- 
ship. If therefore you will avoid helplessness, if you will becoi^ 
self-contained and happy and not become semi-starved as we in 
India are, you will take my word and revert to the spinning- 
wheel while there is still time. 

Toung India, 11-4-1929 


1 Estracted from Mahadev Pesai’a account of Gandhiji’s tour in Bumm 



124. LETTER TO Z).» 


Mottluein, 

March 13, 1929 


DEAR ERIKKD, 

I have your letter. You arc unnecessarily nervous. I spoke 
to Sjt. Birla when on my way to Calcutta I passed through 
Delhi on the 2nd instant. It was lapse of memory on his part 
to tell you that I had suggested Rs. 120-150. I had given him the 
very figure that you had mentioned to me, i.e., Rs. 175. But 
now you say you require Rs, 200. Whether Rs. 200 is the mini- 
mum or not, you would require Rs. 175 at least. I would ask 
you to be patient and hopeful. Sjt. Birla is anxious to accommo- 
date you. 

You have specialized in theoretical philosophy, you must 
specialize now in applied philosophy. Philosophy to be worth 
anything has got to be applied in one’s own life. A philosopher 
must be brave and absolutely to the point, whereas your letters 
are unusually long. Do not shower compliments on me or Sjt. 
Birla. If he accommodates you or if I do anything for you, it 
is from a sense of duty. And duty carries no merit with it. I 
want you to feel certain that work will be found for you giving 
you not less than Rs. 1 75 and not more than Rs. 200. If there is 
a hitch, you will please write to me. 

I leave here on the 21st instant and reach Calcutta on the 
26th and Delhi in the afternoon of the 27th instant. 

I hope you will not mind this letter. Good as you are, I 
want you to be better and I want you to be also a practiser of 
the philosophy you teach. 

Tours sinctrtly, 

Sjt. D. 

Cawnforx 

From a microGlm: SJ^. 15379 


* A draft of thia letter dated Mardi 12 is also available (S.N. 13376). It ap- 
pears the letter was finalized and sent the following day with certain verbal 
vaiiationa. 



125. LETTER TO SIR CHARLES TEGART 


March 13, 1929 

CKAB. FRIKtn), 

I hope to attend Oourt on the appointed date. But I think 
it is due to you to tell you that I have a long-standing appoint- 
ment for SOth March in Kathiawar. A Conference there depends 
on my presence. If therefore I am allowed to be free I shall 
have to leave Calcutta on the 26 th instant by the Delhi Express. 
I hope therefore that you would please see to the case being 
finished before the time of departure from Howrah. 

Tours stHtenly, 

Sm Chabxbs Teoart 
CoMUISSIONKR OP FOLtOE 
Calcutta 

Phnn a photostat: Slf. 13381 


126. LETTER TO CHHAGAHLAL JOSHI 


Moulmexn, 
March 13, 1929 

OHL aHHAOAtnAL, 

Today also the mail is about to leave, and so I write only 

this. 

Everything is going on aU right I think of aU of you. 
Everyone must have recovered. It would be good if all of you 
sat in the sun every morning wth your bodies exposed. If anyone 
falls ill, he ^ould immediately stop eating, take only water 
and have motions with the help of an enema. There to be 
no need for any other treatment. 


From a photostat of the Gqjarati ; ,GJ^. 5393 


Blsssufgs from 
Bapu 



127. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, MOULMEIN 

March 13, 1929 

After expressing pleasure in having Bunnese majority among the audience, 
Midiatma Gandhi spoke about the drinking habit. 

I was intensely pained to leam yesterday that the drink 
evil was on the increase and I was intensely pained to leam that 
the drink revenue amounted to one-third of the land revenue. 
It is a terrific thing to contemplate for any country in the world, 
but it is nothing less than suicidal in a country like Burma where 
climatic conditions are totally opposed to ^e drink habit. I 
know what the habit is doing in India. A serious responsibility 
rests on the shoulders of people living in towns. I would like the 
leaders of public opinion in Burma to consider this thing seriously 
and make every endeavour to root this thing out. Whatever 
may be true of countries with cold climates I am sure that in a 
climate like ours there is no need for drink whatsoever. Nothing 
but ruin stares a nation in the face that is a prey to the drink 
habit. History records that empires have been destroyed through 
the habit. We have it in India that the great coimmmity to 
which Shri Krishna belonged was ruined by that' habit. This 
monstrous evil was undoubtedly one of the contributory factors 
in the fall of Rome. If therefore you will live decently you will 
shun this evil whilst there is yet time.* 

Addressing the Burmese ladies, Mahatma Gandhi drew their attention 
to two things: their taste in foreign fineries and smoking habiL He fell in 
love with the ooen and women of Bunna soon after bis arrival and his love 
would have been heightened, if ladies had not gone so much for foreign silk. 
He hoped tha^ Burmese ladies would take a lead in the matter. 

You are enjoying a freedom which no other women on earth 
are enjoying at the present moment. You are noted for your 
industry and your skill. You have great organizing capacity and if 
you will but revise your taste for foreign fineries and take to heart 
the message of simplicity that I have given you, you will revo- 
lutionize your life. 

* This paragraph is extracted firom Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhi- 
ji's tour in Burma. 

^This and the following paragrajd! are .firom Toung India, 
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I have reaDy less courage to speak about the terrible curse 
of smoking. But I understand that throughout Burma I shall not 
find a single man or woman fi'ee from this habit. We who come 
from India are painfully surprised to see the beautiful Burmese 
women disfigure their mouths by cheroots and cigars. But I know 
that it is a most difficult thing to speak about an evil which is 
enveloping the whole world. If you have heard tibe name of 
Tolstoy I quote his authority to show that Tolstoy being an in- 
veterate smoker himself was speaking from experience when he 
said that tobacco dulled the intellect of man, let alone other senses. 
Indeed he cites examples to show that most deliberate crimes 
have been comnutted under the influence of smoke, and in one 
of his beautiful stories he pictures the villain of the piece as 
committing murder not after drink but after having had a smoke. 
Although it is perfectly true that the smoke habit is on the increase 
and it has amongst its supporters many of the brilliant men of 
the world, there is a spirit of resistance against it and the op- 
ponents are some of the best men in the West and great moralists. 

Gandhiji advised Indians to lead such life as people would think well of 
them. He added that he came to collect money for khaddar and appealed 
to help him with money and take to khaddar. Mahatma Gandhi told the 
Burmese audience that he came with a selfish mercenary motive having no right 
to ask them or expect anything from them. 

Th» Hmiustttn Times, 16-3-1929, and Towtg India, 11-4-1929 


128. BE TRUE 

I promised to give a free rendering of a remarkable address 
in Sindhi presented to me by the students of Hyderabad.* Much 
other work crowded it out. I now give it below: 

We welcome you heartily on behalf of the Hyderabad 
students. We are aware that we are not entitled to have 
you in our midst as we have not carried out your precepts; 
but we hope that our hearts would respond after having 
heard your, spoken word. We will not deceive you. We 
therefore propose to open out our hearts to you. 

Our town is a centre of education. Compared with the 
other towns, we have a larger proportion of those who have 
passed the Indian Civil Service examination. We have one 


* FSib p. 8. 
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college here, three high schools for boys, two for girls and 
numerous other English and Sindhi schools. In the English 
schools alone there are 4,000 students. But out of these, 
unfortunately there -are not more than 22 or 25 students 
wearing pure khadi and there caimot be more than 3 or 4 
per cent wearing indigenous miB-cloth. The others wear 
indifferently swadeshi and videshi. The vast majority only 
wear videshi. You know well enough that our living is extra- 
vagant. We incline towards the English language and 
Western civilization rather than towards our modier tongue 
and our own culture. We cannot show much of service or 
simplicity, aware as we are of the poverty of our country. 
We know that it is good for the country that we should use 
khadi and swadeshi articles; but we regret that we were 
unmoved even when the heart-rending cry of the flood-stricken 
fell on our ears. And this indifference is the cause of the 
absence of our response to the general distress surrounding us. 
Our association has been doing some work during the last 
four years. But there is not much in it of which we can 
make any boast. 

We are ashamed to have to refer to the evil custom of 
deii-leti. In spite of having received higher education we do 
not hesitate to squeeze thousands of rupees from the wife’s 
relations. Some of us regard it as our birthright to obtain 
money through our wives. Many have no sense of self-respect. 
In spite of the higher education amongst girls, hardly half-a- 
dozen have been courageous enough to resent it as insult 
to have to buy their husbands. Recently there has beCT a 
boycott resolution against those who countenance deii-leH. 
But people have not yet freed themselves from the evil. 

But we do not want to give you only the dark side of 
the picture. There is a bright side also. You may feel sure 
that our capacity for good is limitless. We can become 
torchbearers throughout Sind; for we are the inheritoM of 
traditions left in this very town by Sadhu Hiranand, Diwan 
Navakai, Bhai Balachandra, Diwan Dayaram and other such 
heroes. Even at the present moment we have in our to\m 
men who are noted for their organizing capacity and dis- 
cipline. We have in our midst men who have shown capa- 
city for leadership in the political, the social, the educational 
and the literary field. They have taken a leading part in all 
patriotic endeavours. Merchants of Hyderabad are to be 
found carrying on their enterprise in all parts of Ihe globe. 
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We to make no parade of these things, but we want to 
show that we are not devoid of capacity for work or service. 
If our energies can be once organized, it is possible to show 
good progress. We want to feel that we have not forfeited 
the right to your affection because we have not acted up to. 
your precepts, because we know that it would be only through 
your affection that our hearts will expand. 

I have , given a free rendering of this address fost because I 
want to keep the students to their promise and secondly because 
it may serve as an example to other students. Let me remind the 
students of Hyderabad that although they did not know the 
contents of the address before it was read to me, in answer to the 
question deliberately put by me, they with one voice endorsed 
the sentiments expressed in the address and promised that they 
would make every endeavour to make up for past indifference and 
neglect. I therefore expect them to boycott completely foreign 
cloth and take to khadi. I expect them to boycott deti^leii once 
for all. 

For the other students let this address be a model. Addresses 
containing mere praise of leaders are really useless. Those who 
need such praise should not have any address presented to them. 
If addresses are presented to those whom students really love and 
honour they should contain references that might be of some service 
to them. I do not wish to suggest that every address should be 
like this one. But I do suggest that every address should have a 
local touch, a local significance and should refer to some matter 
of importance. Real affection is not shown through praise but 
through service. Self-purification is a. preliminary process, an 
indispensable condition of real service. I have therefore welcomed 
this address as a token of sincere desire on the part of the students 
of Hyderabad to go through this prelimin 2 iry process of self-puri- 
fication, a consummation much to be desired during this year 
of grace and preparation. 

r<mg India, 14-3-1929 



m. MOTES 

Tee Old Enemy 

A friend from Akola sends the two following apparently dis- 
similar questions: 

1. How caa a man overcome his passion? 

2. If A is in the habit of wearing khadi and he requests B to do the 
same and B r^;rets bis inability to comply with A*s wishes, what 
is to be done in that case? How can a husband induce his wife, if 
she refuses, to wear khadi? 

As to the first, a man has first to give up everything that 
tends to excite or stimulate his passion and then to wait upon 
God for help. 

As to the second, it is clear that there should be no coin- 
pulsion about others adopting one’s views or habits. My own 
e::q)erience is that example in such matters is an unfailing preceptor 
and whether for the l^adi or for any other reform, we have to 
wait patiently for our neighbours to adopt it and remain staunch 
in our own adherence. 'V^at I have said about A and B applies 
equally to the case of husband and wife. 

Poor Boys’ Pond 

The head master of the New English School, Achra, writes as 
follows:* 

I am sorry that owing to my travels at the time the letter 
was received, it remained buried amongst my papers for nearly 
two months. The amotmt has been already acknowledged but 
the letter has a value of its own apart from the collection. For 
the teachers and the boys have responded not only to the letter of 
the appeal but also to its spirit in that they have determined to 
give up foreign goods and even tea. I suggest to the teachers 
that the vow to give up foreign goods will not be kept up either 
by the teachers or by ^e boys. It is too sweeping to be fulfilled. 
For instance, neither the teachers nor the boys will give up foreign 
booti, nor foreign pins, nor foreign watches, nor foreign needles. 
I suggest to them a revision of their vows. It will be better if they 
will name the foreign articles which they will refrain from using. 

1 The letter is not reproduced here. The students and teachas had sent 
a collection of Rs. 101 for Li^at Rai Memorial Fund. The head master had 
requested Gandhiji to reduce the price of khadi, for poor students at any rate. 
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As to khadi, I have pointed out often enough that it is cheap 
at any price, so long as it is sold at the cost price plus a small 
addition for the upkeep of the stock where it is sold. Let it be 
borne in mind that during the seven years of its career khadi has 
cheapened itself by 50 per cent. If there was more patronage it 
would be cheaper still. And why will not poor boys be taught 
to help themselves rather than that they should be taught to ex- 
pect khadi at cheaper than cost price and thus to expect people 
poorer than themselves to give a gratuity? Boys and girls should 
be taught to spin their own yam during their idle hours. I have 
suggested at least half an hour per day. They can then even 
weave that yarn, or if that becomes difficult as it may well be- 
come so, send the yam to an agent of the All-India Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation and get khadi of the same weight and containing yarn of 
the same count merely for the cost of weaving. 

In Its Grip 

An Agra friend asks: 

Have you iosuied your life? Is there anything otgectionable in this 
Western institution? Some insutance companies invest the whole or major 
portion of their receipts in Government securities. Do not these com- 
panies help, with the public money, a Government which you brand 
as Satanic? Do they not make our lives dependent upon it and so create 
a tendency in us to foster its pemmnence to some extent? If so, should 
patriotic persons be the agoits of such companies or insure their life 
with them? 

If this friend is a regular reader of Young India he should 
know that' I did insure my life in 1901 and a short time after I 
gave up the policy because I felt that 1 was distrusting Gk>d and 
n ^alfin g my relatives in whose behalf the policy was taken depen- 
dent upon me or the money I might leave them rather than 
upon God and themselves.* The opinion arrived at when I gave 
up the policy has been confirmed by subsequent experience. The 
correspondent’s fear about the Government’s hold is more than 
justified. Every penny we invest in Government securities undou- 
btedly adds to its strength. The GrQvernment gets our money at 
the cheapest rate of interest and holds it undoubtedly and mani- 
festly to use it against us whenever its own existence is threatened 
by us. No Gov^ment can. or will do otherwise. 'When we have 
our own national Government, it will follow the same method; 
only, then we would eaqpect and wish it to do so. In the case of 

> Tid$ VoL XXXIX, An Avtolnopt^lff, Ft IV, Gh. IV. 
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the existing Government, we run helplessly into its arms. We do 
not know how dependent we become on it. We have become 
dependent for light, water, food and air itself so far as big cities 
are concerned. It was not without thinking of every one of these 
things that non-co-operation was conceived. If Government feels 
itself safe that is because it knows that when the national struggle 
is on, it will have on its side aU the monied and otherwise vested 
interests. We are co-operating in a thousand ways with the Govern- 
ment. Of this a few important items of co-operation were singled 
out for non-co-operation and I know that if we are to win our 
freedom through non-violent means, we shall have to revert 
without much variation to those items. 

Function of Khadi 
The same friend asks: 

Do you want to peipetuate the use of hhadi or do you recom- 
mend it only for temporary use for acquiring political freedom? In the 
former case, does not khadi offend against aesthetics and do you ex- 
pect common people to stifle the natural grievance of the sense? 

I do indeed seek to perpetuate khadi because it is the 
only means of saving the peasantry from extinction. I claim for 
it the ability to gain political freedom because it has the ability 
to give the peasantry its economic freedom, what is more, to en- 
able the peasantry to keep the wolf from the door. The corres- 
pondent is obviously ignorant of the past history of his own country 
and the present evolution of khadi. When the other parts, of the 
globe did not know the use of cotton, India set the aesthetic 
standard and supplied the rich nations of the West with the finest 
fabrics in a variety of colours. And the present evolution of khadi 
shows that slowly but surely it is day by day reaching the aes- 
thetically inclined people. After all, true art can only be ex- 
pressed not through inanimate power-driven machinery designed 
for mass production but only through the delicate living touch 
of the hands of men and women. I commend the correspondent 
to Acharya Kripalani’s pupils and associates who are making ex- 
tensive e3q)eriments in beautifying khadi. 

This correspondent has also raised the question of the so- 
called dearness of khadi. I have not dealt with it because it has 
already been dealt with elsewhere in this issue of Toung India, 

Toung India, 14-3-1929 



130. SPEECH AT RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, RAMGOON^ 

March 14, 1929 

ICY SISTBSS AND BROTHERS, 

1 thank the Ramakii^na Mission for the address they have so 
kindly presented to me. I am confident you are very pleased to 
see Maulana Mahomed All with me here. People ask me often: 
“Where are your AU Brothers?” Then I reply to them according 
to what I feel. Today as the Maulana Saheb is near me, I am 
saved from a similar enquiry. 1 want to tell you the will of 
Khuda (Gk)d) will prevail and I will get him always with me. I 
do not want to tell you more. 

Now I want to tell you something about Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa and his mission. He has left for us a great work. I have 
faith in his mission and 1 would ask you to follow him. Wherever 
I go the followers of Ramakrishna invite me and I know their 
blessings are on my work. Ramakrishna Sevashrams (people’s 
service centres) and Hospitals are spread throughout India. There 
is no such place where their work is not being carried on a small 
or large scale. Hospitals are opened and the poor are given 
medicine and treatment. 

I do not Uke to say much because 1 have hardly any time at 
my disposal. When 1 remember Ramakridina’s name I cannot 
forget Vivekananda. Sevashrams have been largely spread by 
Vivekananda’s activity and it was he who made his Master 
known throughout the world. 

1 pray to God to increase such Sevashrams. I hope such 
people win join them who are pure and who have love for India. 
Let them do the work inspired with the love of India. 

Anaita Bai^ar Patrikd, 18-4-1929 


1 The fiiactioii:. was' oorganized as part of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa birdi- 
day cdebratiaou. 



131. SPEECH AT WOMEN'S MEETING, RANGOON 


March 14, 1929 

UADAM AND FRIENDS, 

I feel not a Uttle embarrassed in having to address this meet- 
ing especially as I do not possess any knowledge about your acti- 
vities nor was I prepared to face this audience. I thought that I 
would have to meet all sorts of people who would come, some 
out of curiosity and others in order to know my views about 
temperance. But 1 see that I am in front of an audience, if I 
may so name it, of speciaUsts. For I hope that- you are all 
specialists in this work. You, madam, have suggested that if an , 
educative campaign is carried on amongst the people, and as a 
consequence of that propaganda people who are in the habit of 
drinking cease to visit liquor ^ops, there would be no liquor 
shops in existence. I want to put before you my own experience 
without combating the view that has been suggested from the chair. 

My work in connection with temperance began as early as 
1893 when I went to South Africa. When I saw my own people, 
my own countrymen drinking and even women drinking who 
would never think of drinking in India and as a result leading a 
life of the gutter, I saw that the task was an uphill one. These 
men and women were not prepared to listen to any lectures on 
temperance, much less to any personal advice. I saw too that 
some of them were perfectly helpless or they thought that they 
were helpless. I adopted many measures, aU such measmes as 
were within the competence of a man who is without siny autho- 
rity. But I cannot claim any degree of visible success for those 
efforts. There was a kind of a “Liquor Commission” appointed 
by the Union Gk>vemment after South Africa became a Union. 

I gave evidence or rather wrote a note for that Commission, but 
I am again sorry to have to inform you that nothing came out of 
it. The position in South Africa was and stiU remains somewhat 
curious and anomalous. There are three different degrees of res- 
triction on the possession and drinking of liquor. The Bantus and 
the Zulus are prohibited from carrying bottles with them or from 
being served in canteens, and yet they do drink. Indians may 


1 The was held under the auspices of the Burma Women’s Ghris- 

. tian Temperance Union. 

40-10 
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not possess bottles, but they may drink as much as they like in 
the canteens, with the result especially to the women that I have 
described to you. The white man is of course free. There is no 
legislation in connection with him, but you may guess what I 
would like to say. It is that the source of all this evil comes 
from this freedom of the white men in South Africa. Some of 
them have amassed a fortune by exploiting the drink habit of the 
Bantus and the Indians. 

Then I came to India, and I found the position very different 
from the position in South Africa in one respect, but the problem 
essentially the same. There was as you are aware a hurricane 
temperance campaign in 1920-21. And you will not mind my 
saying to you that if we had then received whole-hearted support 
from all the temperance organizations throughout the length and 
breadth of India, we would have achieved complete success. If 
you are careful students of the temperance movement in India you 
would gain the knowledge from the Government reports that we 
were within an ace of complete success, at least in some provinces. 
Many of the liquor dens were practically closed. Hundreds of 
opium dens in Assam were deserted. And then followed the tragedy. 
It consisted in Government repression. It was a shamefril 
and sorry affair. I admit that the movement had a political 
colour. It was bound to have that political colour. But the political 
motive should not have deterred temperance organizations from 
helping a movement that was essentially moral. You will pardon 
me for taking you through this history which, if it is tragic, is 
also deeply interesting. The repression came about in this fashion. 
The Gk)vemment revenue dwindled down at once in Bihar, in 
Assam, in the Central Provinces. There was an onrush of feeling, 
a desire, a yearning for self-purification. That yearning came, 
I do not know how — ’We do not always know the mysterious 
ways in which God works. But there is the fact that the political 
movement became also a movement of self-purification, and in that 
onrush thousands of workers became volunteers to picket liquor 
shops and opium dens and the people also began to believe that 
it was thw duty to desert the drinking-booths. The Government 
started repression and thousands of volunteers were throvm into 
jail for the offence of picketing drink and drug shops with the 
result that today all those canteens that were deserted ^d opium 
dens that were almost closed are, I am afraid, doing probably 
the same volume of business as they were doing prior to 1920-21. 

The moral that I would like to draw from this story is that 
in this connection in India and Burma — ^treating Burma as a 
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separate entity for our argument — legislation has really to go 
hand in hand with educative propaganda if not to precede it. 1 
have not been able to study as carefully as I would like to have 
done the drink habit of the Burman. I assure you that ever since 
I have come into touch with Burmese opinion I am trying to 
learn from Burmese friends about this drink habit of the Burman, 
but I can speak about it only from second-hand evidence as against 
India about which 1 can speak from fbrst-hand knowledge. And 
I am here before you to give my own evidence that drinking is 
not a habit with the aristocracy, certainly not with the middle- 
class man ; it is a habit confined to the labourers and especially 
to the factory hands. And this is an interesting piece of evidence 
that I am placing before you. Why do factory hands drink when 
they did not drink before they came to work in the factories, 
even as those men and women who went to work in South Africa 
were not drinking before they migrated there? The answer is that 
the conditions there are such and the temptations that are placed 
in their way are such that they become addicted to the habit 
of drink. But even these men who have become addicted to the 
habit of drink do not justify it. They have a sense of shame 
about it If you speak to them about it, they will tell you they, 
are helpless, they are labourers; they will tell you all sorts of 
falsehoods and try to deceive you, but they are ashamed of this 
habit In Europe it will be imgentlemanly on my part if I do 
not stand a drink when you come to see me. When I was a 
student in England, I found myself in a most embarrassing position 
because I would not stand a drink to friends. But that is not the 
case in India, and therefore I suggest that it would be a wrong 
thing for you to say that education has to precede legislation. 
Education will never be able to cope with the evil. There is no 
prohibition because drink brings a large revenue. Even Indian 
ministers say, ‘We caimot forgo Ais revenue, but you must go on 
educating.’ 

About this revenue also there is a tragedy. The ministers — ^it 
applies to Burma equally with India — should never have been 
placed in that embarrassing position. Excise as you know is a 
transferred subject. It should never have been so made. Excise 
revenue should have remained as part of the central revenucj 
so that it should be open to the Grovemment at any mo m ent to 
forgo this revenue and declare complete prohibition. In a mighty 
country like America where drink was so common they have 
been able to declare prohibition; how mudii moire easy should it 
be in India or Burma vrhnc liquor is not the fariuon, where ihe 
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vast majority of the people do not want liquor, where if you 
take a referendum you will get millions of signatures in favour of 
any representation for the introduction of prohibition legislation? 
The excise revenue is 25 crores. It is not a revenue on which 
any government should take pride in conducting its administration. 
It is a revenue which must be sacrificed and whilst it lasts, it 
should be held as sacrosanct and be wholly dedicated to the purpose 
of eradicating the drink evill But today it is being utilized for 
educating our children with the result that a tremendous barrier 
has been put against this necessary temperance legislation. People 
are made to think that they will not be able to educate their 
children if this revenue stops. If tilings go on imchecked like this 
a whole nation might have to perisli. If the evil spreads, it may 
be too late to undertake legislation. In America it has been possible 
to educate public opinion in favour of prohibition because there is 
universal education there, but it may not be possible to mobilize 
public opinion like that in a country like India where there is illiteracy 
on such a vast scale and its handmaid superstition. I would . there- 
fore appeal to you, especially the women, who are concerned with 
temperance work to take courage in both your hands. 1 do not 
ask you to take as gospel truth what I have told you. Test 
the truth for yourselves and if you find that what I have told 
you is more than confirmed by your investigations, tlien I suggest 
that you will nmke it your sacred duty to carry on a whirlwind 
campaign for total prohibition. The task is difficult only be- 
cause the rights that have been created through the diink evil 
belong to the ruling race. 

If you discuss this problem with the administrators, they will 
teU you all sorts of stories and put all manner of difficulties in 
the way of carrying this legidation through. Do- not believe these 
difficulties at aU. There is no difficulty at all beyond the diffi-. 
culty of making up the deficit of revenue. If you and I have 
made up our minds that this evil has got to be eradicated and if 
it can be eradicated only by prohibition legislation, then it is for 
the Government to find a way out of the deficit difficulty. It is 
not open to it to ask you to suggest ways and means for making 
up that deficit. That would be Hke the conduct of the man who 
comes to you with imclean hands and asks you to help him to clean 
them. However there is the question of picketing. When the 
psychological moment comes — and I am praying for that moment 
— when every liquor shop and opium den is picketed I will expect 
you to lend a helping hand and not to say, *How can we help 
him? He is an agitator.* Even now an intensive agitation for 
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temperance is being carried on in the Surat district, and that has 
been possible because there is a band of workers including women 
belonging to cultured families, self-sacrificing and brave. When 
we have got a compact body of reliable and unimpeachable workers 
we shall carry on this campaign over the whole country. And 
when that time comes you will find the whole of India dotted 
with pickets and I hope that that influence will percolate through 
the Bay of Bengal to Burma. Burmese ladies and gentlemen too 
may then, if they so choose, carry on picketing and thus save a 
noble race firom extinction which so far as I can see stares them 
in the face — as much as it does India — if they are not weaned 
from this curse in time. 

Toung India, 18-4-1929 

132. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

March 15, 1929 

OHI. CHHAOAMJU, 

We arrived in Rangoon from Moulmein this morning. I 
got the letters posted by you. It is surprising that you had not 
got till Thursday the letters posted at Calcutta on the silence 
day. Subbiah is very careful in this matter. 

Yesterday I had time to write only a postcard to you. The 
post will leave on Saturday. It is Thursday today. 

I had to stop with the last sentence. I am now writing this 
on Friday morning in Paungde. I experience no difficulty, and 
those who accompany me also find the journey quite comfortable. 

I have sent a wire to you about Ghalala. Both of us* believe 
that there is no harm in buying that land so long as we can s^ 
it whenever we widi to. But only you can judge there what is 
best. 

I shall look into the balance-sheet. It is not likely, however, 
that either of us will be able to examine it in detail. I do hope 
to return there on the 29th. 

It is advisable that you should produce khadi in Bahial and 
wherever else you cau.. Mahavirprasad has told me that they will 
buy all the khadi which we can send to Calcutta. There will be, 
therefore, no problein of exporting it. Give as much help from 
the A^ram as you can. 

1 Gandbiji and Jamnalal Bfvia| 
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I have accepted the offer of a donation of Rs. 10,000 as help 
in manufacturing khadi in the area around Kathar. More about 
this when we meet. 

Your decision to spin for four hours on every Friday is a good 
one. I am very happy that you intend to learn carding. 

I like the suggestion of doing away with the distinction 
between six and seven. It is desirable that, in managing our 
affairs, our methods should, as far as possible, be smooth and 
uniform. I like the resolution about supplying milk to the Vidya- 
pith. Our aim now should be to see that it gets the milk every 
day in time. 

Radha-Rukhi must have recovered now. You did not write 
and tell me what arrangement you made about the Bal Mandir 
during Radha's illness. There should be provision for an alter- 
native arrangement whenever someone falls ill. 

After this, there will be only one more post from Burma — that 
is, on Tuesday. On Thursday, we start from here. 

Blusuigs from 
Bapu 

Stem a photostat of the Gtgarati: GJ^. 5393 


133, LETTER TO GAKGABEHN VAIDTA 

March 15, 1929 

OEU. OANOABEHN, 

You must have recovered by now. This year, I hope to 
exact much work from you and from others who volunteer. I 
think it very necessary diat the Ashram should be free from all 
worries and that I, too, should be free from anxiety about the 
Ashram. Never give up your rest hours during the day. Bear with 
all criticism. Attend the prayer-meetings regularly. Save time 
for spinning. 

Blissiags from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapima Palro-6: G. S. Gaigabihmu, f. 23 


134. LETTER TO BRIJKRJSHNA CHAJfDTWALA 

March 15, 1929 

QHI. BIUJCRISHNA, 

I have your letter. I would like to stay with you. But you 
are only a guest in the house. It is not right for me to put up 
at a place where the elders have no faith in my work and ideals. 
It is also not right for you to urge me. Consideration of llic 
financial state of your family further deters me from staying with 
you. I have, as a matter of fact, taken enough service from 
you, and used your money too. You must resist the temptation to 
give more. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Having said all this I shall do as you wish. Consult Devdas. 

BUssings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of die Hindi: G.N. 2362 


135. SPEECH AT PAmODE 


March 15, 1929 

Mr. Gandhi rqplying jointly thanked for the addresses eq>ecially the 
women’s address and he -was particularly happy that the lady who read the 
address had been jailed in a national cause. He greatly regretted tiiat none 
amongst Indians had mastered the Burmese language. 

I hope Indians will take the hint from this occasion and learn 
Burmese as a second language. The least that the Indians owe to 
the Burmese is that they should try to come close to them by 
learning their language and I would suggest to the Indiains to 
teach their children Burmese, even if they find it too late for 
themselves now to do so.^ 

Addressing Burmese rnen and women, Mr. Gandhi said tiie more he saw 
the more he fdt attracted to them. He ediorted them to discard all 
foreign fineries, and remarked what contrast foreign umbrellas presented 
against the picturesijue Burmese umbrdlas. Foreign silks took away both their 

t This paragraph is taken firom Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhiji’s 
tour in Burma published in Toting bdia, 11-4-1929, 
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money and art. Qe then asked them to avoid drink and cigars of which drink 
was far more serious evil, and asked them to shun it as poisonous snakes. 

He added the duty of Indians here was to interest themselves in the BuJ> 
mese welfare, and associate with them in all the beneficial activities. 

Speaking in Hindi, Mr. Gandhi urged the Indians to be fiiends of the 
Burmese and lead life so that Burmese may think well of them and appealed 
for further money for his khadi work. 

The Hmdustan Times, 18-3-1929 


136. SPEECH AT PROME 


March 15, 1929 

Mr. Gandhi replying jointly to all the three addresses ejqnressed great joy 
that he was able to see during his visit to the interior of Burma so many Bur* 
mese fiiends, both men and women. He said the object of his visit was a 
mercenary and selfish one which was to collect money. As for their reqiiest to 
advise them for their guidance in the struggle for emancipation, hfr. Gandhi 
considered himself unfit for the task but, as a general rule which could be uni- 
versally applicable which be had learnt from his forty years of personal poli- 
tical life^ he could say that such emancipation needed first sdf-purification.^ 

I have no other and no better guidance to offer you dian to 
commend to your attention the general principle of non-violence, 
in other vroids self-purification. How and in what manner it can 
be applied will naturally depend upon evils that exist in your 
midst. But let me single out at least one thing. It seems to me 
that the conditions of your agriculture are almost the same as those 
in India. As I was driving to Prome, I passed through a village 
which was predonainantly a weavers’ village. But all the looms 
thcfe are working with foreign yam and therefore have no living 
contact whatsoever with the peasantry. Weavers weave not with 
any instinct of patriotism but because it brings them as. 8 to 
Re. 1 per day as the case may be. I have become aware that 
there was a time when all these beautiful loongis were made out 
of hand-spun yam. The spinning-wheel which you manufacture 
in the place is, firom an artistic standpoint, superior to any Indian 
^inning-wheel. On the whole it is cheaper than . Indian wheels 
and probably lighter to work with. Clod has blessed this land with 
an abundance of bamboo, and all you have to do is to carry the 

* The paragra;^ whidi follows is taken firom Mahadev Hesai’s account 
of Gftndh^'i*8 lour in Burma, 
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message of the wheel to the peasantry and revive this beautiful 
art of hand-spinning and I would ask die municipalities of Burma 
to make a commencement in municipal schools and carry the 
message through them to .the villagers. Weavers will then be work- 
ing on behalf of the poor villagers. Whereas if the weavers remain 
dependent on foreign yam not only will they remain isolated from 
village life, but it will be a question of time when they will be 
extinct as weavers. For it is the tendency of the weaving mills 
to consume all the yam that the spinning mills produce. If there- 
fore you will establish a living connection with the villages — of 
weavers with villagers and of townspeople with villagers — you can 
do so only through the spinning-wheel. 

He hoped that if at any time self-purification movement was started 
in Bunna^ Fhoongys will take the lead. Phoongys were and should be the 
repository of Burmese culture and trustees of the normal welfare of the people. 
Their responsibility, he said, therefore, was very great. 

Referring to the drink evil, Mahatma Gandhi said that without non-co- 
operation, the evil could never be got rid of. He suggested non-violent non- 
co-operation with liquor^sellers and producers of drink. But he warned his 
audience that emancipation wrought with violence meant the transfer of power 
from one to another. Non-violent non-co-operation was the only advice he 
could give. 

Speaking to the Hindus, Mr. Gandhi complimented them for the remarks 
they had made in their address that in Prome existed a great friendship among 
all classes and communities. He exhorted Indians to wear khadi. He said he 
was told that only five thousand rupees were collected. They should collect 
more for which he made an earnest appeaL^ 

Tht Hindustan Times, lB-3-1929, and Toung India, 11-4-1929 


^ Immediately after the speech Giandhiji addressed a women's meeting. 



137. LETTER TO MIRABEHM 


[March 16, 192Sf]^ 

OBQ[* ACTRA^ 

After this there is only one more mail to send you from Burma. 
The mail after takes me back to Calcutta. You are doing well in 
taking a little quinine daily. Use yourself to an occasional fast or 
semi-fast even when you are feeling well. Omit ghee at times, 
miKc other times. Sometimes take only juicy fixiits. Thus you are 
likely to avoid fevers. 

I hope to collect here about one lac of rupees. It won’t be a 
bad sum for Burma to pay dming these times of trade depression. 

I have often wished you were present during such tours as 
this. But 1 know also that what you are doing is far more impor- 
tant. If God grants you health you will travel to these places 
yourself and you wUl then do it after better equipment. The 
training and the experience you are gaining will prove invalu- 
able when I am gone. 

I have passed on your remarks about soft spindles to Lakshmidas. 
Your argument does appeal to me. But I constantly ask myself, 
why then did Maganlal who had started with soft spindles resort to 
the hard ones? Why has not Lakshmidas noted what you have? 
But, of course, these are no reasons for discounting your discovery. 
They are reasons for the necessity of utmost caution. 

I note too your remarks about keeping women in ihe Ashram. 
You will in all these matters go as slowly as you like and never 
attempt anything about which you have yourself no confidence or 
have even a doubt. *Slow but sure wins the race.’ 

Andrews is stiU in America. Gregg tells me he is doing weU. 
You will see a paragraph in T. 7. from Zimand’s letter AJ is to 
abbreviate the AiOohiegraphy for the Macmillan Company. 

Love. 

Baptt 

From the oti^al: G.W. 5351. Gourtesy: Mirabdm; also G.N. 9407 


1 la hJs letter to the addressee of. March 18, 1929, Gandhiji memtioiis 
having seat a letter on Saturday. Presumably this is that letter. 

^Vidt pp. 168-9. 

*•0. F. Andrews 



138. FAREWELL MESSAGE, MARTABAN^ 

[On or before March 17, 192Sf^ 

Money gifts are hardly ever a sure indication of love. In fact 
in our epics we have the story often told of God refusing the 
richest presents frotn those having great possessions, and preferring 
to eat the coarse morsel lovingly given by a devotee. But it is my 
great misfortune that I have to measure your love by the money 
gifts you give for Daridranarayaaa. It is hardly fair to you, I 
know, but no matter in whatever balance you were weighed, you 
have simply refused to be found wanting. The excess of your 
love can only teach me to be more humble and more worthy a£ it. 

Toimg In£a, 18-4-1929 


139. ^‘STOMACH MAKES US SLAVES” 

A Fatidar writes:* 

The object of writing this letter is to create in the reader com- 
passion for cows, buffaloes, etc. It is a noble objective. But the 
letter has had quite a different effect on me. Such cruel slaughter 
of cows and buf&loes has now been going on for a long time. The 
Hindus and Muslims of Bombay are a witness to it. Not only 
that, they have been participants in this great violence. Here it is 
not a question of religion in a narrow sense; there is here decline 
of dharma in a wider sense. History provides many examples of even 
meat-eaters showing compassion. But meat-eaters should show, 
towards the animals whose meat they eat, such compassion as they 
can. Slaughter-houses in the West are exemplary from this point of 
view. Thore new ways are constantly devised and adopted so that 
cattle are killed instantaneously and suffer the minimum pain. 
Total abstention from meat is of course the best compassion, but 

^ Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhiji’s tour in Burma 

3 Gandhiji gave the message while setting out for M a ndalay by train. 
He was in Mandalay on March 18, which was a Silence Day. 

* The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had said he was 
getting training- under tiie Bombay Municipality as a Sanitary Inspector and 
was shocked to find that large munbers of cows, oxen, pigs, ‘goats .and' sheq) 
were killed in the various slau^tetvhouses of the town. 
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those who cannot practise it should at least lessen the pain inflicted, 
on animals. This we do not see in the slaughter-houses in India. 

But it is the students of whom the above letter makes me think. 
They pay the heavy fee of Rs. 200 for six months, not so tliat tliey 
niay serve but with an economic end in view: that they may secme 
good jobs. Gan one not make a living without practising such 
occupations? So long as educated people seek to earn tlieir living 
through such occupations the slaughter-houses can neither be 
improved nor closed down. A man should decide even tlic ques- 
tion of the means of earning his livelihood £rdm the moral point 
of view. At least educated people like the writer of this letter should 
stay away from the immoral temptation of making money by hook 
or by crook. The writer in question is well educated and cul- 
tured and has intelligence enough to choose his profession with 
due regard to ethical considerations. It is to be hoped that he 
and other young men like him will use their intelligence. 

[Prom Gujarati] 

Nmajivan, 17-3-1929 


140. A CARDER'S EXPERJEUCE 
An experienced carder writes:* 

Everyone who carries out eEpeiinoents, spins well and also 
noinimizes wastage, will have added that much to yam produc- 
tion in India. 

[Rrom Gujarati] 

JN'aoajivan, 17-3-1929 


141, **Mr HEART ACHES’’^ 

One can say now that Gujarat has become familiar with the 
name of the Tamil poet^ Bharati. F.n gliah translations of a num- 
ber of his poems by Shri Ghakravarti Rajagopalachari have al- 
ready appeared in Teung India. Shri Jugatram Dave has trans- 
lated one of them for Madhe^udo^ the organ of the children of the 

* The letter is not trsnslated here. The corre^ondent had xeiened to the 
“Good Carding", in 9-i2-192S. [vid0 Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 

186-7.), and described his own ei^>erience in spinning with cotton which had 
not been dried. , . 

a The rifle is from the Gm’awti version of a poem by Bharati. 
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Udyoga Mandir. I give it* below as it is interesting and instructive. 
Shri Jugatram Dave has become the poet and servant of villagers. 
He has dedicated himself to the Raniparaj community. 1 believe 
we can learn a lot from his songs. Then who bothers to find 
out if they contain poetry or not? Or why should we not call 
that writing poetry which has power to take the people forward? 
How can that be poetry which lacks the power to kindle life? 
[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 17-3-1929 


142. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 


MANDALA.Y, 
Silence Day, March 18, 1929 

SISTERS, 

Mandalay is the town where the Lokamanya wrote his com- 
mentary on the Gita and where Lalaji and Subhas Bose were 
kept prisoners. We are in that town today. I have not been able 
to go out to see these places, but I have sent the others. The lady 
of the house in which we are staying is a samtly person. She has 
immense wealth and her husband and children are alive, but she 
does not wear the smallest article of jewellery on her person. Nei- 
ther does she encourage her daughters to wear any jewellery. 
She has one daughter of thirteen years of age, whom she is en- 
couraging not to think of marriage till she is twenty. She per- 
suaded this daughter to give away to me whatever ornaments she 
had with her. She observes the other rules of the Ashram too, 
and regularly reads Ncmajioan. And it cannot be said that she is 
highly educated. 

All your activities must be going on very well. 

BlesA^s film 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapma Patro-1: Askntmm Bthrum, p. 59 


^ Not letransUted here 



143. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

Mandalay, 
Silence Day {March 18 t 192S\ 

am. OHHAOANLAL, 

Your post must be lying in Rangoon today. We shall reach 
there on Wednesday. This letter will go by Tuesday’s mail. The 
next ^ip is on Thursday, and we ^all leave by that. 

You will find enclosed with this a letter firom Rupanarayan- 
babu and model sub-rules. I have read them. Write to him and 
tell him that at present I can think of no suggestion for their revi- 
sion. Send the papers to him wherever he is. 

There is nothing else to write about today. 

We have been put up almost in the shadow of the jail in 
which the Lokamanya wrote the Gita-Rahaiya. 

I trust all are keeping good health. 

SUstings fiom 

Bapu 

Prom a photostat of the Gidarati: O.N. 5395 

144. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Unrevised Mandalay, 

Monday, March 18, 1929 

Today is the silence day and I am writing under the shadow 
of the fort where one of Inca’s greatest of sons, Tilak, was buried 
alive. Lalaji too was bmried in the Mandalay Fort for years. 
Though then I am writing this on the silence day, I was un- 
able to catch the post. I was too sleepy towards post time. But I 
gave you a letter* by the mail that left on Saturday. This letter will 
leave by the same mail that will take me to Calcutta. 

Today is the day for receiving the Indian post in Rangoon. 
If there is any from you, I should get it at Rangoon on Wednes- 
day when I reach there. 

This interesting tour is drawing to a close. I shall feel the 
parting with Dr. Mehta. I sec that I can comfort him if I am there. 
But this is a private privilege I may not enjoy. 

* Vide p. 154. 
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1 have kept well during the tour, though it has needed ad- 
justing. The digestive apparatus does not respond as during 
bracing cold weather. The climate here is naturally damp. 

You know now the rest of the programme. I shall think of 
sending you a wire on 26th. I shall make a desperate effort to 
leave by the Express which leaves Howrah at 2 p.m. 

I did good carding today for the first time during the tour. I 
shall love to do it daily. 

I wonder if you are receiving any letters firom the Udyoga 
Mandir. You should keep yourself in touch with some men and 
some women. 

No more now as I must be off to a meeting. 

Love. 

Tmtrs, 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5352. Oourtesy: Mirabriin; alio G.N. 9408 


145. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, MANDALAY^ 

March 18, 1929 

You have rightly reminded me that it was here in Mandalay 
that the great son of India, Lokamanya Tilak, was buried alive. 
It was he who gave India the mantra of swaraj and in burying him 
alive the British Government had buried India alive. The lion 
of the Punjab also was similarly incarcerated here, and lest we 
should forget those things, Gktvemment recently btiried alive Sjt 
Bose and numerous other sons of Bengal. Mandalay is thus a 
place of pilgrimage for us Indians, and it is a remarkable coinci- 
dence that we are aU sitting here today in the shadow of the 
walls of the fort and the prison sanctified by those sons of India. 
In India it is a common saying that the way to swaraj is 
through Mandalay and the British Government has taught you 
too that great lesson by incarcerating India’s great sons here. 
The way to swaraj is the way of suffering. Indeed no country 
has come to its own without suffering and let Mandalay be an 
eternal reminder both to you and to us of that great truth. 

You who do well to own the Buddha as your teacher will 
do well to explore the limitless possibilities of non-violence. There 
are thin^ in your practice which I have not been able to re- 

t From Mahader Deim’s account of Gandhiji’a tour in Btuma 
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concile with the teachings of the Buddha but I do not propose 
to abuse your great hospitality by being critical at this moment. 

You have, as I conceive it, one of the greatest truths that the 
world can ever have uttered by one of the greatest teachers of 
ma nkin d, viz., ahimsa. If there had been a perfectly silent and a 
quiet atmosphere I would gladly have spoken to you upon that 
quiet doctrine. As it is I can only ask you to study the doo 
trine and reduce it to practice in every act of your lives. It is 
infinitely greater than die gems and the diamonds people prize 
so much. It can become, if you will make wise use of it, your 
own saving and the saving of man kind. 

rmmg India, 18-4-1929 


146. SPEECH TO GUJARATIS, MANDALAT 

March 18, 1929 

It is of course true.* In the path of non-violence, one per- 
son’s tapascharya is enough since it covers aU others. Not that it 
covers the cunning or hypocrisy of anybody, but the very atmos- 
phere around one undergoes a transformation. My non-violence 
stands in the midst of the surrounding violence like a castor-oil 
plant in a desert country. Else why should I have to goad you? 
Do the women need any coaxing? Had my non-violence been 
complete, my mere presence here would have made ornaments 
drop here like dirt firom the human body. When my purity has 
become perfect, even before I write a word it will have been 
acted on. 

[Erom Gujarati] 

Hamjivan, 14-4-1929 


147. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, TOUNGOIP 

March 19, 1929 

With this meeting ends what has been to me a most intoest- 
ing and instructive tour in the interior of Burma. Delightful as 
my experiences of the people of Burma w^ when my visit some 

* A woman reader of had bleased Oandhiji: “Let a single sen- 

tence of yours in ffamgioan be sufficient to awaken the nationl” ' 

^Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandbiji’s tour in Burma 
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years ago was only confined to Rangoon and for a day only to 
Moulmein, that delight has been heightened by my experience 
during this tour even as far as Mandalay. It has been a great 
joy to me to see at all these meetings so many yellow-robed Phoon- 
gys and so many Burman sisters and brothers. As this will be 
for many years to come, if not for ever, my last address to an 
audience such as this, I propose to submit a few remarks on what 
is to you and me dearest to our hearts. It cannot be without pur- 
pose and meaning that all your addresses, no matter where pre- 
sented, have approved of and blessed my message of non-violence 
and of the spinning-wheel. I would therefore say a few words to 
you in explanation of what I understand by the message of 
ahimsa. To me it is one of the most active forces in the world. 
It is like the sun that rises upon us unfailingly firom day to day. 
Only if we would but understand it, it is infinitely greater than a 
million suns put together. It radiates life and light and peace 
and happiness. Why do we not see that light, that life, that peace 
and that happiness in a land that professes the law of ahimsa? 
As I said in l^ndalay only yesterday, it has appeared to me that 
the message of the Buddha, the Enlightened One, has only touched 
but the smface of the heart of Burma. I would like to apply one 
or two tests. Now I hold that where the law of ahimsa reigns 
supreme, there should be no jealousy, no unworthy ambition, 
no crime. I read your criminal statistics and I find that you are 
not behindhand in the race for crime. Murder on the slightest 
pretext seems to me to be fairly common in Burma. I will there- 
fore appeal to the friends on my left (the Phoongys) who are 
supposed to be the repositories of the faith you have inherited 
firom the Buddha. Having travelled in Ceylon and now fairly 
long enough in Burma, I feel that we in India have perhaps more 
fuUy, though by no means as folly as possible, interpreted the 
message of the Buddha than you have done. We have it in our 
Shastras that whenever things go wrong, good people and sages 
go in for tapasya otherwise known as austerities. Gautama him- 
self, when he saw oppression, injustice and death around him, 
and when he saw darkness in fiont of him, at the back of him 
and on each side of him, went out in the wilderness and remained 
there fasting and praying in search of light. And if such penance 
was necessary for him who was infinitely greater than all of us 
put together, how much more necessary is it for us, no matter 
‘whether we are dressed in yellow of not? My friends, if you will 
become torch-bearers lighting the path of a weary world towards 
the goal of ahimsa, there is no oth^ way out of it, save that of 


40-11 
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self-purification and penance. So many priests are sitting here 
today. If some of them will take upon themselves the work of 
interpreting the message of the Buddha, they will revolutionize life. 
You will not be guided by rigid traditions, but will search your 
hearts and your scriptures and tear the hidden meaning lying be- 
hind the written word and vivify your surroundings. You will then 
find upon searching your hearts that it is not enough not to take 
animal life, but you must see to it that it is not taken for the 
pleasures of the palate. You wUl then at once realize that it is 
inconsistent with the doctrine of love for all that lives to turn 
our mouths into chimneys. I understand that drink is on the in- 
crease in a people so simple-hearted as the Burmese and in a climate 
which does not necessitate the drinking of the fiery liquid. You 
will immediately see on further research that there is no room for 
one who loves everything that lives to have fear lurking in his 
breast. You will yourself cease to fear authority and you will 
teach all around you to cease to fear anybody. I hope that these 
few words that I have spoken to you in all humility and firom the 
bottom of my heart will be received by you in the same spirit in 
which theyhave been spoken. Since you have at all your meetings 
Credited me with a spirit of non-violence and truth, I 
have endeavoured to interpret in the best way I could the mess- 
age of non-violence and truth as I have understood it for an 
unbroken period of 40 years. May the words I have spoken find 
a lodgment in your hearts and may they bear abundant fimit, and 
if they do, there should be no difficulty in all factions and parties 
combining together for a common cause. I thank you for having 
listened to me with suth patience and in perfect silence. 

Toung hdia^ 18-4-1929 



148. SPEECH AT LABOURERS' MEETING, RANGOON 


March 20, 1929 

SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 

I have no strength now to stand. For this reason I cannot 
give you much time. When I sit down please do not forget to 
remain peaceful. I have no time. At 8 o’clock I must do some 
other work and it is now about a quarter to eight. I want you 
to do good and shun the evil. Do not drink and gamble. Do 
not be moral wrecks and then only you can keep your home 
sweet and peaceful. I know the Tamil people. I know your 
virtue and your folly in South Afiica. Many of your people 
were associated with me. I want you to give up all the evil 
habits. I pray you do this for your children’s sake who must be 
good and honest to brother labourers. What I wi^ to say is I 
am myself a labourer. I am a sweeper and a cobbler. I have 
learnt the work of a cobbler and my son is doing the same. Between 
you and me this is the only difference that you are forced labourers 
and I am a voluntary labourer. 

Besides doing your duties towards your home you have another 
duty. There are some who are poorer than you are. You must 
serve those poor. The Chittagong labourers voluntarily came to 
me and handed me a purse within five minutes. Would you make 
a little sacrifice of your money? Do not your hearts weep for 
those who are in greater distress? There are many of them who 
are spinning and weaving khadi for you and you should wear it. 
May God bless you. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 22-3-1929 



149. SPEECH AT STUDENTS^ MEETING, RAJ^GOON^ 

March 20, 1929 

To the Muslim students in a crowded hall last evening Mahatmaji reply- 
ing in Urdu said that he was very glad to receive an mvitation from this 
Association. Whenever it was possible he always accepted invitations from 
Muidim bodies and that was why he paid a visit to the Tslamia National School 
and the Zanniatul Islam Girls* School. Unfortunately the political atmosphere 
in India had become surcharged with distrust and suspicion which had taken 
the place of mutual trust and confidence in the hearts of both Hindus and 
Muslims. He therefore welcomed that opportunity to reiterate his creed before 
them. He said that times without number and he would ask them to under- 
stand that his faith was^ if possible^ firmer today than ever before. There could 
be no real swaraj for India without the willing co-operation and heart unity 
of the Hindus and the Muslims and that such unity and co-operation were 
bound to come sooner or later. They had rightly referred in the address to the 
Jamia Millia which was very near and dear to his heart. Whatever was pos- 
sible for him to do for that College he had done and would do in future and 
he trusted that God would continue to keep that desire in his mind till the 
end of his life. The other day he spoke at length at the Jubilee Hall about 
the student movement and purity and he felt it was unnecessary for him to 
repeat the same here and he asked them to take to their heart and put into 
practice what he said on that occasion and not merely keep it in their intel- 
lects. When he went to Aligarh College in 1915 he had spoken to his Muslim 
friends there and hoped from that College would emerge men who would be 
prepared to turn fakirs for the political uplift of India and Islam. Lastly he 
considered that any semcc rendered to the country was service rendered to 
religion. 

Amrita Bazar Patika, 22 - 3-1929 


^ Ah address on behalf of the Muslim Students’ Association was present- 
ed to Gandhijb 



150. ‘^THE HAND OF MAN" 


The author of the following article, which he heads “The Hand 
of Man”, writes;* 

I do not desire to add by way of preface anything more to 
the letter beyond expressing the hope that the reader will take to 
heart the testimony against machinery worship of one who is of 
the West and who has therefore tasted both the sweets and the 
bitters of the machinery age. Let him not run away with the 
idea that either the writer or I abuse all machinery because it is 
machinery. What is resisted is the usurpation by machinery of 
the function of man and his consequent davery to it. 

Your^ India, 21-3-1929 


151. CONCEIT AND IGNORANCE 


Conceit and ignorance often go together. They do in Earl 
Winterton. The latest instance is to be found in his answers to the 
House of Commons in reply to questions on the burning of foreign 
cloth in Calcutta^ made world fkmous by the wanton interference 
of the Calcutta police. I give below the answers of the noble 
Earl and the correct version against each answer: 


Earl Winterton’s Answers 
Mr. Gandhi was not arrested. 

The Government of Bengal had 
intimated that the lighting of bonfire 
to burn foreign doth was illegal. 


CoRREOT Version 
I was arrested and released 
on signing a personal recogni- 
zance bond. 

The Government of Bengal 
never intimated that the burning 
of foreign cloth was illegal. 
The Commissioner of Police at 
Calcutta notified that the burn- 
ing of foreign cloth in or near 
thoroughfares or public streets 
in Calcutta was illegal in terms 
of the Police Act. 


* The ardde and the letter are not reproduced here. In his article die 
writer, an. American painteri had tried to show that Gandhiji’s was a hiBnan ideal 
as opposed to “the inhuman mechanistic ideal swe^ing over the wgrld’S 
a FS* pp. 77-81. 
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His (Mr. Gdzxdhi*a) persistence 
led to a mlee. 


The prosecution should be post- 
poned till Mr. Gandhi had returned 
from Burma on condition that there 
would be no similar bonfire in Calcutta 
in the mean time. 


My persistence did not lead 
to a melee. The wanton stupi- 
dity of the police was responsible 
for what happened in spite of 
my clearest possible statement 
made in their hearing that there 
was no intention to defy the law 
and that they could prosecute 
me if they chose and test the 
legality of my action in burning 
foreign cloth. The police brutal- 
ly dispersed the crowd near the 
place of fire and sought to ex- 
tinguish it after it had done its 
work. 

The condition agreed to by 
me was that there would be no 
similar bonfire in the public 
squares of Calcutta. The bon- 
fires continue on private pre- 
mises in Calcutta. 


The corrections can all be verified from the public Press. 
The mis-statements made by the noble Earl arc, it may be observ- 
ed, important and made the police appear innocent of any guilt 
or error. 


The noble Earl crowned his answers by the following prO' 
noimcement: 


Tliere is no new political situation and the House may rest assured that 
the Govenunent of Bengal will enforce ordinary law against those attempt- 
ing to break it whether political leaders or their dupes. 

He may out of his conceit which hides the truth from him 
declare that there is “no new political situation”. He who runs 
may sec that a new political situation has undoubtedly arisen in 
Intfia by reason of the high-handed action of the police. It will 
depend upon the public workers to demonstrate the strength of the 
new situation. This much is certain that the bonfire lighted in 
Slvaddhanand Park will not be quenched by any amount of lathi 
display by the police force and any other exhibition of the “strong 
ann” of the Gk)vemment. Only a complete boycott of foreign 
cloth can quench that fire. 

The noble Earl’s assuratice to the House about the enforce- 
ment of the ordinary law whether against "political leaders or their 
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dupes” was a gratuitous insult offered to the leaders and the people. 
To this we are used. The only answer that self-respecting persons 
can offer to such insult is to accelerate the rate of their progress 
towards their goal. It is however necessary here to show diat the 
Gk>vemnient of Bengal is not enforcing the mere ordinary law. It 
is enforcing lynch law. Ordinary law woTold have meant a mere 
prosecution for the breach of a police regulation. Only under 
extraordinary circumstances are the police allowed to take the law 
into their own hands. But of this more hereafter. I am writing 
this in Burma and in ignorance of the latest events. When may 
the police take the law into their own hands is a question which 
needs careful examination so long as one works within the law.^ 

Young India, 21-3-1929 


152. WOMEN AMD WAR 

An effective movement against war is making steady headway 
in the West and the women of tlie West are playing a most im- 
portant, if not the leading, part in the movement. Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom issued at its Confer- 
ence at Frankfurt-on-Main held on January 4th the following 
telling appeal:^ 

We are too poor to give any material support. Moreover 
we are not a nation to take part in any war. Till we come to 
our own, we shall have to be victims of the war that may come 
upon the world, but it is possible to render more than moral and 
material support to the movement, that is, by regaining our freedom 
not by warlike means but by non-violent means. I suggest to the 
frienefr of peace for the world that the Congress in 1920 took a 
tremendous step towards peace when it declared that it woiild 
attain her own, namely, swaraj by non-violent and truthful means. 
And I am positive that if^we unflinchingly adhere to these means 
in the prosecution of our goal, we shall have made the largest 
contribution to the world peace. 

Young India, 21-3-1929 

1 At the end the article contained the following note: “This article was 
forwarded from' Burma, and received here before the noble Lord corrected 
himsdf.— Asstt Ed. 

^The appeal, not reproduced here, sought moral support and material 
help for the campaign for disa rm a m ent. 



153. NOTES 

A Visit to Mbs Mayo 

Dinabandhu Andrews writes as follows about his visit to 
Miss Mayo:* 

I felt it necessary, since I had imputed political motives to Miss 
Mayo in my first article on Motfur Indian to sec her personally; and an 
opportunity occurred. 

After a very long conversation with her, during which ^e herself 
did most of the talking, it seemed clear to me that she had gone out 
independently without a conscious political motive. • . . 

But we cannot expect a personality such as that of Miss Mayo ever 
to understand. Therefore, when she writes about India, it is boimd to 
be a misinteipretatioQ. 

This thought grew upon me, hour after hour, as X listened to Mias 
Mayo and spoke to her in reply. I am sorry that I uncharitably im- 
puted political motives to her, which I now withdraw; but at the same 
time I experienced, while talking with her, a sense of the great and vast 
dividing rift, which is extending between those who are absorbed in the 
superficial aspects of Western life and ourselves. . • . 

Dinabandhu has given me the option of publishing this note 
and whilst in fairness to Miss Mayo, I have tiiought it necessary 
to publish it, it is due to the public for me to say that in spite 
of Dinabandhu Andrews’s retraction, I am not shaken in my opi- 
nion that the book bears in it patent evidence of a political bias. 
It contains falsehoods which the authoress must have known to be 
such. She has since written things which too are probably^ false. 
In the face of such patent facts, evidence to the contrary must 
be held to be irrelevant. 

Sarojini Dbvi and Dinabandhu 

Mr. Savel Zimand the author of Living India says of these two 
ambassadors® in the course of a letter:^ 

Her extraordinary charm has won for her the reception which a 
person of her greatness would inevitably receive. From the talks I have 

* Oidy extracts are reproduced here. 

* Perhaps a slip for “palpabl/* 

^ Sarojini Naidu and 0. F. Andrews 
^Only extracts arc reproduced here. 
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had with those who were fortunate enough to meet her and those who 
have heard her inspiring words, I can say that she has made a de^ 
impression wherever she has gone. 

Now as to Mr. Andrews. I have been present at three luncheons 
where he was a guest. At two of them he told the story of the Vykom 
struggle and I have not seen in years an audience so touched by a q>eafc- 
er. ' He described this moral battle with great sympathy, and it came 
from the heart. At one of the meetings a lawyer ca me to me and said: 
“I certainly am not easily moved to tears by a speaker. But cynic as I 
am supposed to be, tears came to my eyes as Mr. Andrews talked. . . 

Toung India, 21-3-1929 


154. LETTER TO MANUAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

On Board the Ship, 
March 22, 1929 

OBI. HANILAL AND SITSHHA, 

I have not been able to write to you for some time. After 
spending two weeks in Burma we are again on board the ship. 
It was impossible, while in Burma, to keep in mind the mail days. 
Today also, I am writing this letter without any idea as to' when 
the ship is leaving. 

As for Rasik, you must have seen what I have written in 
Namjivan and Tomg India. To my mind, he is not at all dead. 

We have been able to collect more than Rs. 1,50,000 in 
Burma. Dr. Mehta was also in Rangoon. With me are Mahadev, 
Pyarelal, Subbiah, Girdhari and Purushottam. There is a case 
against me in a Calcutta court. You will of course learn the 
outcome before this letter reaches you.^ 

Devdas is still at Delhi. ELeshu is working in Seth Birla’s 
factory there. Navin is with Devdas. 

Let me know your experience of the new Agent. 

Nimu is widi Ramdas. She is with child. 

Mani, Kashi’s sister and wife of Mancklal, has expired.^ 

I am in pretty g^od health. I have not yet been obKged to 
resume milk. 

These days I always travel third class. For this, voyage I am 
booked as a deck passenger. Deck journey is generally uncomfort- 


» m pp. 200-1. 
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able, but the passengers are accommodating and the officers 
fairly good. So things are tolerable. 

Ba preferred to remain behind at the Ashram. B.ami has 
been called there. 

The Udyoga Mandir, one may say, is ffinctioning quite well. 
How is Sushila progressing in her studies? 

I shall be able to see Shanti at Morvi. 

BUssingsJmt 

Eafu 

Vtcm a photostat of the Oiqarati: G.N. 4754 


155. LETTER TO VASUMATI PANDIT 

March 22, 1929 

am. VASUMATI, 

I write this letter on board the ship. I got your letter. I 
only suggested the ideal. IVom that you may do what Nature lets 
you do. You already have my permission to move to a separate 
room. I am surprised about Yashodadevi. I will certainly dis- 
cuss the matter with her when I return there. It is no doubt 
intolerable that they should talk among themselves at night. 
Discover a remedy. I am writing about it. Take Ghhaganlal 
Joshi’s help. More when we meet. I hope Sulochanab^n is 
doing well. 

Blusii^s from 

Bafu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.W. 506. Oourtesy: Vasumati Pandit 



156. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

On the Ship, 
March 23, 1929 

am. QHHAOANLAL, 

I got four of your letters together. I am replying to them 
on the ship. The deck is just above the steering chain; it, there- 
fore, shakes and I cannot write comfortably. It is only this time 
that I am having real experience of deck journey, but I daimot 
spare the time to give a description of it. 

I don’t mind your having set up a khadi managing body. 
You are vigilant and have faith in I^adi; I have, therefore, no 
fear. Carry on as you think best. You are likely to make mis- 
takes, but I will not blame you for them even in my thoughts. 
Didn’t Maganlal make mistakes? Lakshmidas, too, has made 
some. Man is said to be an image of error. If you have sincerity 
of purpose, complete vigilance, unsparing work and ceaseless 
effort to make yourself efficient, then any mistake which you make 
despite them is pardonable and must be tolerated. 

You should certainly publish lists of the articles we make, it 
is our duty to do so. 

Sulochanabehn has produced a very good impression on 
me. We should know how to make her feel at home in the Ashram. 
I approve of the idea of Vasumati and Sulochanabehn living in the 
same room. Give them what you can and accept what services 
they give. Meet their wishes as far as you can. 

Your idea of starting a carding class for a short duration is 
good. You may write whatever you wish to about the matter 
in Maoajivan. Do not, for the present, invite trainees from other 
provinces. However, if any qualified candidate wishes to join the 
class, do not refuse him admission. Take care and see that what 
appears in the Gujarati J\fanajivan about this matter is not reproduc- 
ed in Hindi Naoajioan. I don’t write anything on the subject 
from here. You should write a note there and print it under your 
signature. 

You did right in sending Romain Rolland’s letter to Mixa- 
behn. 

Have a talk with Shankerlal about keeping the Maganlal 
nKmorial in the Ashram. Personally I like the suggestion. Perhaps 
some wiU feel that our rules stand in the way of this. Will Dr. 
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Mehta’s bungalow suit for the purpose? Discuss this matter with 
me when 1 come. 

I sent the draft constitution of the Cow-Service Society long a^. 

You have my suggestions about how to run the Bal Mandir. 
You need not now consult me before making any changes or 
additions. It would have been a different matter if I had been 
there. In my absence, however, you can make any changes which 
are consistent with the principle. 

Gangabehn’s work is beyond comparison. Her sincerity and 
her industry should be our envy. She has practically dedicated her 
life to ihe. Ashram. We should know how to bear with her 
temperament. 

Caution Mama whenever necessary. If even then he commits 
any mistake, the responsibility will be his. Place before him clearly 
every doubt you have. 

I feel worried about Totaramji’s eyes. Perhaps his diet re- 
quires some change. He should live on milk, raisins and lime, 
or should fast and drink plenty of water. Even the eyes are inti- 
mately coimected with the stomach. Which organ is not? 

I cannot recondle myself to the frequent journeys to Broach. 
It may be necessary to be a little strict in this matter. I know 
that it is difficult, especially for you, to be strict. You may, 
therefore, leave the problem, to me, if you so wish. 

I Imow Lakshmidas’s views. I do not wish just now to 
prevail upon him to change them. After knowing his views on all 
subjects, we may, if necessary, follow a different course. That will 
not hurt him. He has had wide experience and suffered many 
times through his errors. He is a votary of khadi and an efficient 
worker. We should, knowing this, attach the utmost importance 
to his views but follow a different course when that seems neces- 
sary to us. It would be wrong not to do so. So long as we arc 
doubtful about the correctness of our views, we should, rather than 
act upon them, respect Lakshmidas’s experience. I return his letters. 

I ^11 hope to be able to. return to the Adiram on the 28th 
evening. Padma^ has decided to leave Delhi. 

I have sold for a hundred rupees my spinning-wheel, the one 
I carried with me when travelling. So have another made for me. 

BUsswgsfim 

Bapu 

■ From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 5394; also Bapiaui Pairo-7t Shn 
ChkagmUi Jiahm, pp. 61-4 

* Not dear in the photostat .source. The printed source has “Kaka > 



157, LETTER TO RAMESHWARDAS PODDAR 


March 23, 1929 

BHAI RAHESHWAJRDAS, 

Today I have been looking through all the old letters. I 
have found one of yours too. The only way to attain mental 
peace is to repeat Ramanama. 

Bkssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 190 


158. LETTER TO MIRABEHff 

On Board 8.s. “Aronda”, 
Unransed March 23, 1929 

OHI. MIRA, 

We are nearing Calcutta. I am writing this after the even- 
ing meal of 23rd. I have had real deck experience only this time. 
Last time they had isolated me and insisted upon my using 2nd- 
class bathroom. I am going to describe the experience in Toung 
India.^ 

Dr. Mehta’s son Radial and Champa are with me. They 
are 2nd-clas8 passengers. The mad girl of whom I think I wrote 
to you is still with me. She has defeated me. She has become 
intractable. I am therefore sending her back to her father. She 
is a wreck at present and poor Subbiah is bearing the brunt of 
nursing. 

Milkless diet is still serving me. 


You remember the dates. 

Leaving Calcutta 26th 

Reaching Delhi 27th 

„ Sabarmati 28th night 

Leaving „ 29th night 

Reaching Morvi 30th 

Leaving Morvi 1st April 

Reaching Sabarmati 2nd April 


» F»* pp. 227-9. 
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Leaving Sabarmati 4th April 

Reaching Bombay 5th April 

Leaving Bombay 5th night 

Reaching fiezwada 7th 

This is subject to what happens in Calcutta. ‘ The address 
I in Bezwada should be simply my name. The programme after 

Bezwada will be sent later. 

The collections in Burma have been good, over 1^ lacs. 

I e]q>ect many letters from you tomorrow. I hope to sec 
Rajendra Babu tomorrow. 

Surendra is maMng headway with his tannery. He is steadily 
gaining experience. Balkrishna’s presence at the Udyoga Mandir 
has been a great relief to Joshi. Did I tell you that Ghhaganlal 
Gandhi and his wife had returned to the Mandir? Ghhaganlal 
lost his sister-in-law the other day. 

A cultured and experienced , lady^ has just now gone to the 
Mandir. She has gone there only for a short experience. There 
is a continuous ferment going on at the Mandir. It is a good 
sign. Ghhaganlal Joshi is making a tremendoiis effort to deserve the 
post to which he has been called. The others too arc trying their 
best. Kusum went to her mother the same day I left the Mandir 
, for Burma. She is likely to have returned now. Vasumati is at 
the Mandir. Did I tell you I brought Keshu to Delhi and leff 
him with Mr. Birla for gaining experience in his engineering 
workshop ? 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: O.W. 5393. Gourteiy: Mirabehn; alio G.N. 9409 


^ At the trial on March 26 
3 Sulochanabehn 


159. PURDAH AND SUNUGHT 


■ Dr. Kathleen Olga Baden was for a number of years the 
chief medical officer in a women’s hospital in Kashmir. In addi- 
tion, she has had a good deal of medical experience also. Kash- 
mir has a cold climate and is considered good for health, but 
it has been her ei^erience that it has proved inimical to the 
health of middle-class women. Those women who wear the 
burqa hardly ever stir out of their houses. As a result, their bones 
get softened. The pelvis particularly becomes so much softened 
and deformed that they suffer great pain at child-birth. Some 
of them become too weak to walk and even become bow-legged. 
This lady has written a little booklet on her experiences. 

She has expressed the opinion in this booklet that the sole 
reason, or the diief reason at any rate, why so many women in 
Kashmir are reduced to such a state is that they are kept away 
from sunlight. They remain confined within their homes where 
they do not even get daylight, how then could they get any 
sun? Adducing a number of examples and arguments, she proves 
that those who stay away from sunlight become weak in constitu- 
tion, their bones get so^ned, their growth is arrested and they 
become pale and lacklustre. On the other hand, those who en- 
joy open air and light and get the sun’s rays direct on their skin 
develop a strong constitution. They grow to be tall and are free 
from anaemia and diseases like tuberculosis. She proves in the 
course of her article that even a thing like cut glass intervening 
between a naan’s skin and the sun’s rays prevents his receiving the 
essential health-giving elements from the sun. Hence she suggests 
that every man and woman, and especially those women who 
wish to have children, should take a sun-bath with their bodies 
bared, during the first quarter of the day. This sun-bath is not 
to be taken imder a very hot sun and it is to be taken in such a 
way that one does not feel cold while exposing one’s body to the 
sun but enjoys the sun’s warmth. 

This lady writes that the chief cause of a number of compli- 
cations arising at the time of child-birth among Indian women is 
lack of sunlight. The houses in India in which women remain 
confined have neither gardens nor open grounds where the women 
can walk about bare-bodied. It is her view that disappearance 
of the evil custom of the purdah take time, hence, in the 
T Ti ff an while, a condition must be created in which women who 
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observe purdah get facilities for sun-bath and physical exercise. 
Therefore she says there should be facilities in hospitals whereby, 
unobserved by men, women are able to receive die sun’s rays 
and walk about bare-bodied. Likewise, she recommends that 
there should be schools for girls also. These should be located in 
open country so that no one may be able to observe the girls 
l^m terraces, or while passing along the road. This sister observes 
that only harm and no good will result from the practice of 
making a house dark dming summer. 

From this litde booklet what we can learn about women is 
first, that we sliould strive as hard as possible to put an end to 
the evil custom of the purdah. Secondly, that no one — ^man or woman 
—should fear the sun, but should take a sun-badi bare-bodied 
for as long as possible. After taking a bath in the mo rnin gs one 
should salute the sun a hundred times or more and repeat the 
Gayatn nuaitra. It is being realized more and more that, while 
there is certainly spiritual significance and value in this, there is 
also an equally great worldly meaning and benefit. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jiaoajioaa, 24-3-1929 


160. WHAT SHOULD THE AJ/TTAJAS DO? 

A worker among Antyajas writes as follows 

I have not relaxed. I beheve I have not failed to pursue the 
course which I think will remove untouchability. I sec im- 
touchabiKty disappe^g with the speed of a horse: I desire 
^y and mght that it should take on the speed of wind. And I 
have faito that some day it will. But, meanwhile, we must be 
patient. One can understand what the Aittyaja brother in the letter 
atove is quoted as saying, but he should be patient. The 
reforn^ is always in a minority in this world. If he secured 
compamons easily, the reform would not be worth much. Un- 
touchabihty IS a very ancient evil. Then it has been given a rcK- 
pous garb. One aspmng to destroy it should riot at all expect 
to get ready support. Whatever work has been accomplished so 

» pw fetter is not translated here. The correspondent had said ih»t in 
^te of an the work.that had been done for the eradication of untouchSiility 
Ac untouAabfes were stiU looked down upon and insulted. He had aim 
desenbed his meeting with an educated Harijaii youth who had said * 
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far and whatever co-operation has been obtained is, indeed, due 
to God’s grace. The Antyaja youth in question should also remem- 
ber that whatever purity he has attained is not for the sake of 
anyone else but for himself. Hence, he must derive mental peace 
from that purity itself. He who eapects others to appreciate 
the worth of his own purity has not truly become pure. Purity 
is always self-reliant. Moreover, he should not, out of despair, 
abandon his brother-.4n(ya;<w. Those who have been suppressed 
for ages will take time to come into their own, to be awakened. 
It is necessary to cultivate patience and love towards them. The 
entire Antyaja society is likely to receive the education and the 
opportunities which this Antyqja brother has received. It is 
necessary, therefore, to understand his sadness. He has quoted a 
proverb about the stone.* I shall remind him of another: “A rope 
can cut hard granite.” And this line contains greater truth than 
the former. When the waters from the Himalayas come nishing 
down on the rocks, they are not left just dry, they get worn into 
powder. The water of love will melt even a heart of stone. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajioan, 24-3-1929 


161. LETTER TO CHHAGAJ^LAL JOSHI 

{March 24, 1929\^ 

OHI. CHHA.aANI.AX, 

The letters written on the ship were posted yesterday and you 
must have received them. On reaching Calcutta I saw your letters. 

You did right in running down to Vadaj to put out the fire 
there. We may not take out an insurance, but should certainly 
possess fire-fighting equipment and practise with it once every 
month. This will stand us in good stead. We should also so 
arrange things in the house that the danger of fire is minimized. 
We should make children conscious of their responsibility in this 
matter. The rule is this: to the extent that we protect our- 
selves with external means, to that extent our soul is injured 
and loses its strength. 

Everyone should make it' a rule that they do not bring 
h iiftaTn ’a ghee into the kitchen. 

1 “Water overflows a stone and leaves it dry.” 

2 xhe letter seems to have been, written on the day on which Gandhiji - 
returned to Calcutta. Bh returned on this date. 

40-12 
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I shall talk to you about the yam spun by the members of 
the ELhadi Fratiahthan. There is little possibility of sinyone from 
Bengal coming there to learn the work. 

If you ask me about suspiciousness* when 1 am free, I shall 
explain at some length. 

You can send to Calcutta the khadi which is lying in Bom- 
bay and elsewhere. It should not be moth-eaten or too old. The 
store here is short of khadi stocks just now. After the bonfire 
of clothes, the demand for khadi has gone up very much. 

Hasn’t Bichaldas, who came from Rohri, brought any 
letters? Give him enough tailoring work and teadx him to do it 
well. See whether he obeys all mles. Introduce him to Mal- 
kani. About the land in Chalala, ask me [when we meet]. 

When, a death occurs in the Ashram, the common kitchen 
should not stop, but it might be desirable that no cooking is 
done. We always have a stock of ready food which we can sup- 
ply to those who wish to eat. If necessary, discuss this matter fur- 
ther with others. I would see nothing wrong even if cooking is 
done. A death is not an occasion for mourning. No work or acti- 
vity should be stopped as a mark of mourning, but some of the in- 
mates who attend to cremation, etc., may. not be able to eat. 
There wUl also be some who, though not wishing to observe 
mounung, will obey the custom in accordance wi& the nature 
of their relationship with the dead person. It is with these consi- 
derations in mind that I have suggested that cooking be stopped. 
If death occurs while cooking is in progress it need not be stop- 
ped. We do not observe the practice of sootak^ in the Adiram. 

Send to Rajaji the money received for the South Relief Fund. 

1 regard the use of the hide of slaughtered goats unavoidable. 
It is desirable to restrict such use to the minimum. It would also 
be right that we manage with cow’s hide as far as possible. The 
restricdon accepted by us on the basis of dharma stops at present 
with cows and bufiEaloes. 

I enclose with this a letter from Mirabehn. That part of it 
-^^ch is about Yogendra should be read with attention. She has 
already written to you about the matter. If, however, you 
know more about him, it wdl help you when he comes there. 
Rajendrababu is here. He has suggested that the couple be sent 
there. We ought to take them in and train themu They find 

* Ft* p. 86. < 

^Treating as polluted the food and water in the homes of the.idatives 
of the deceased 
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Mirabehn’s work wonderful. Rajendrababu bad gone there to 
see it wd was very pleased. 

BUssmgs fim 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJ^. 5498 


162. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


March 25, 1929 


QBDC. 

I posted a letter* yesterday written on the boat. On reach- 
ing here I found three letters from you. There should have been 
one today but nothing up to 4 p.m. It looks as if there would 
be no difficulty about my leaving tomorrow. 

Rajenbabu is here. He has told me all about your activity. 
You have little for anybody else to teU me of your doings. 

The heat here during the day is fairly strong. The monung 
was quite cool and there was a breeze throughout the night. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 5354. Courtesy: Mirabehn; also G.N. 941.0 


163. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 


Gaxqutta, 
Silence Day, March 25, 1929 


SISTERS^ 

I write this just to show that I remember you, for I hope to 
reach there practically at the same time as this letter. 

I'Towhere do I see such real education— ffiat based on espe- 
rience~“being given to people as you women receive in the 
Udyoga Mandir. But we have still much more to do. We should 
reach a stage when we can admit any woman without fear. 

BUsmgs from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

BapuM PrOro-l: Ashramni Behnotu, p. 59 

1 Proumably this was the aae dated Marcdi 23; oide pp. 178-4:. 



164. LETTER TO PRABHAVATl 

Silence Dq^ {March 25, 1929}^ 

cm. PRABHAVATl, 

I have your letter. Vasumatibehn writes that you are suffer- 
ing from headaches. Father’s letter has arrived. I am enclosiiig 
it. The rest on meeting. 

Blessings fiom 

Bapu 

EPS.] 

Rajendrababu is here. 

[PPS.] 

Ten Vasumatibehn and Kusumbehn that I am not writing 
to them today. 

From a pbotxntat of the Hindi: GJN. 3322 

165. STATEMENT IN THE COURTS 


Galotjtta, 
March 26, 1929 

Occupying the position I do in public life I owe an e:q>la- 
nation to the Court and the public of my conduct which is the 
subject-matter of this prosecution. I am Chairman of the Foreign- 
Cloth Boycott Committee appointed by the Working Committee 
of the National Congress. The scheme of boycott sanctioned by 
tile Working Co mm ittee includes burning of foreign cloth 
wherever it is possible. TT^crefore I naturally advised collection 
and burning of foreign cloth at the meeting that was held at 
Shraddhanand Park. The notice from the Commissioner of 
Police came upon me. and my colleagues as a disturbing factor. 
We saw at once tiat it was not meant for protection of property from 
danger of fire but it was meant to prevent the demonstration. It 
was open to us to conitet the burning demonsiraRoh at a' private place. 
But two lawyers came to the conclusion that the interpretation 
sought to be put upon Section 66 of the Police Act was at . least 

1 Ibis letter appears to have been written .from Oalcutta after Oaadhiji’s 
rtium from Biuma. Ihe presence of Rajendrababu is motioned in the letter 
of mis date to Mirabdm. 

a Of fte Chicr FrBsid«nc7 httgistrati^ Calcmtte , ' ^ ^ 
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open to question, if not altogether wrong. We therefore decided 
to conduct the demonstration at the Park as advertised and 
have the police interpretation tested in a Court of Law. 

This boycott is not part of civil disobedience. There was 
no intention to defy the police notice for the sake of defiance 
and courting imprisonment. 

I made this absolutely clear in English within die hearing of 
the police at the meeting before I started the burning. I believe 
that the Deputy Commissioner of Police was present whilst I was 
speaking. I was therefore surprised and deeply pained to see the 
police, after the burning was well nigh over, swoop down upon 
the crowd surrounding the fire, charge it with their big la^s, 
disperse it and put out the dying embers. The rest of the pain- 
fiil scene I may not describe here though I should gladly answer 
questions on it if the Court so desires. 

I venture to submit that by taking the law into their own 
hands, especially in spite of my very clear statement above refer- 
red to, the Police put themselves in the wrong and should change 
places with me. They should be the accused and my colleagues 
and 1 should be the complainants. I have before now in other 
parts of the world been obliged to differ fi'om police interpretations 
of laws and act contrary to their notices^ But they have recog- 
nized the civilized practice of testing the points involved in law- 
courts without in the first instance prejudging the issue and thus 
r unnin g the risk of themselves breaking the law and, what is 
more, of inviting a disturbance of public peace. 

I afBrm that the crowd was absolutely peaceful and extreme- 
ly well-behaved. There was no danger to the neighbouring pro- 
perty fi:om the little fire that was lighted. The site chosen for burn- 
ing was well protected and isolated. It was therefore the duty of 
the police to refirain firom interfering with the peaceful and orderly 
demonstration^ Their interference in my opinion was rudely 
premature, extremely high-handed and uncalled for. In putting 
out the fire they usurped the function of the Court and anticipat- 
ed its judgment. If you believe the statement of facts I have' made 
I ask Your Worship to discharge me and my colleagues and take 
such notice of the conduct of the police as may be open to you. 
i^d thiq discharge. I ask irrespective of the interpretation the 
Court may . put upon the Section tinder which I am charged. 

One word as to the mterpretation rf the -Section. Sjt. Sen 
Gupta was one of the lawyer fiiends referred to in my speech 
at the Shraddhanand Park. After having had another argument 
with him I am clear in ihy mind that Shradd h a n a n d Park is nei- 
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ther a slrcet nor a thoroughfare within the meaning of Sec- 
tion. Since it is not the intention, so far as possible, of the Foreign- 
Qoth Boycott CJommittec to offer civil disobedience in connection 
with the c ampaign, an authoritative interpretation of die Section 
is necessary. But I may not argue the legal point. 

As to the three of my colleagues who are charged with the 
primary offence, I should like to state that the burning was actuaUy 
started by me. If therefore any offence has been committed by 
any of us, the primary offence has been committed by me and the 
rest three are but the secondary offenders.* 

Forward, 27-3-1929 


166. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHN 


Calootta, 
March 26, 1929 

Mirabehn 
Ehadi Bhandar 
Madhdbani 

JUDGMENT RESERVED LEAVING TODAY DELHI EKPKESS. 

Bapd 

From the original: C.W. 5355. CSourtesy: Miiabdinj also G.N. 9411 


167. REPORT ON BURMA P. C. C. AFFAIRS 

ConfiitnBal [Before March 27, 192 

In virtue of the instructions given to me by the Working 
Committee, I inspected the affairs of the Burma P.G.G. 

The Committee exists only in name. Sjt. V. Madanjit is die 
moving spirit. He is the committee and everything. There is 
no executive worth the name. Hardly any meetings are held. 
There is no volunteer organization attached to the B.F.G.C. 
Lawyers axe, I was told, afraid to join the Congress. There is no 
contact with the villages. Members are enrolled once every year 
without reference to &e registered ones. Sjt. V. Madanjit goes 

* The jadgment was reserved for the next day. "Sot Gandhiji's comment 
on the Courts verdicl^ nde pp. 200-1. 

*This was recehred at the A.I.C.Q. on Mar^ 27, 1929. 
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out and collects names and four annas. The receipts barely cover 
his travelling expenses. Sjt. Madanjit is an honorary work- 
er and capable of great sacrifice. He has influence too among 
the people, but it is of a negative character. He cannot take 
any constructive work from the people. I could not get hold of 
any written constitution. The Committee has practically no office 
unless the Ehadi Bhandar address may be called an office. It has 
no staff. The i^ominal membership roll is about 800 of whom 
not more than 10 are Burmese. The majority are Rangoon Indians. 
There is a district committee in Akyab, but that too only in name. 
In 1921 there were 5,600 members and 14 taluk committees. 

The finances of the Committee, such as they axe, are kept in 
a most business-like manner by an able Gujarati merchant. I 
attach hereto a copy of the audited account. I saw the books. 
They were in a good and clean condition. 

There is a khadi bhandar run under the auspices of the A.I.- 
S.A. It is run without any loss. This bhandar may be claimed 
to be the only substantial and constructive activity carried on in 
the name of Congress, not that even in this store many people 
are taking a lively interest. It is going on because there is busi- 
ness ability behind it. There is a fair proportion of habitual 
khadi wearers in Rangoon and elsewhere among the Indian com- 
munity. 

The cry for separation of Burma has created a gulf between 
the Burmese and the Indians. There is an anti-separatist Burmese 
party too. I have advised our people not to take sides and to 
let the Burmans decide the question for themselves. It is strange 
but true that an Indian party has claimed communal representa- 
tion. There is, too, in the growing national consciousness, re- 
sentment against Indians carrying on intercourse with Burmese 
women without any formal marriage. 

M. EL Gandhi 

End. 1 

A.I.O.Q. File No. LSI, 1929. Courtesy: Ndiru Memorial Museum and 
library 



168. FALLACY OF FAVOURABLE BALANCES 


A Hungarian professor asked me the other day to reconcile 
my statement about the growing poverty of India with her re- 
curring favourable balance of trade. The professor had not gone 
beyond the cities of India and his knowledge was naturally based 
upon the usual statistics. The information derived from the statis- 
tics was enforced by the apparently prosperous appearance of the 
cities he had seen. 


The honest doubt entertained by the learned professor is not 
improbably shared by many who study the orthodox economics in 
the orthodox manner. It may be therefore worth while reproduc- 
ing the gist of my reply for what it may be worth. Suppose, I 
argued, that a country was owned by a certain number of slave- 
holders who compelled their slaves to grow foodgrains and other 
articles of value to the world, who paid them hardly enough to 
keep the wolf from the door, and themselves made enormous profits 
out of the grain thus grown and exported; suppose fuziher that the 
total of these^ exports of grain, etc., was greater than the total 
imports of this country, the favourable trade balance would be 
no tMt of Ae prosperity of its people in general. It could exist side 
by side with the growing poverty and degradation of the slaves. 1 
suggested to the professor that the position of India was not far 
removed from the slave-ridden coimtry imagined. I therefore 
argued that m order accuratdy to understand the hidden meaning 
of the recurring favourable balances it was necessary to study the 
conditions of certain typical villages in India and to see also the 
pagers face to face. Of what use I told him could an all-India 
avo^ble balance be to the villagers, if they did not reap the 
fruits thereof and if the villages betrayed, as I held they did. a 
process of contmoing exhaustioii? 


pa^iabhai Nabroji showed by telling figures how the 
wealth India was drained away fiomi year to year owing to 
c orttgn rulers living ihcir more than princely lives practically 
outodc Indi^even whilst they were nominally and physically Hving 
^ . 4 ^* favourable balance of India repres^tii the con- 

ua feeding process to which she is subjected in order to sus- 
tarn a nfie whi A is based not upon the goodwill of the people But 

which is kept up at an extraordinary eiqiense 
of which a large part goes out of India. 
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It has been truly said by economists themselves that statistics 
can be made to prove two contradictory propositions. It is there- 
fore necessary for a prudent man who is not concerned with 
merely proving a preconceived proposition but who is concerned 
solely with finding the truth to probe beneath statistics and test 
independently every proposition deduced from themu It is no 
doubt good to know the average depth of a river, but a non- 
swimmer who on learning that its average depth is below his 
height attempts to ford it is likely to find a watery grave. Even 
so will a man lose reputation for sanity who relies upon the mirage 
of statistics dressed up for him. Just as . a man who would ford 
a river must know its highest and its lowest depth, even so should 
a man desirous to make a valid use of stadsticai abstracts have 
access to the underlying figures and know how to handle them. 
But the average man has neither the time nor the ability to 
study bewildering figures. For him the real test is the experience 
of the village life, if he would know the condition of real India. 
Such experience caimot be belied by any statistical jugglery. 

Eye-witnesses including English administrators whose interest 
it would be to find the contrary have testified that India has been 
growing poorer under the BritL^ regime. Go to the villages and 
you will find misery and despair written in the faces of the 
inhabitants. Both they and their catde are underfed; mortality is 
on the increase, they have no resisting power when disease over- 
takes them. It is well known that malaria is not a disease to 
dread if one has quinine and a good supply of pure nulk. Yet 
malaria carries away thousands of villagers year by year. They 
may have quinine thrown at them but they cannot get milk for 
the convalescent period. Their indebtedness is increasing. It is 
a blasphemy to impute it to marriage e]q>enses and the like. 
These are no new charge on their dwindling purse. The story of 
hoarded wealth and conversion of silver coin into ornaments is a 
fable. . Millions have and had no silver or gold ornaments. They 
wear hideous wooden, even stone bangles and rings which inter- 
fere with their free movement and undermine their health. Their 
illiteracy is if anything on the increase. These are no signs of grow- 
ing prosperity. 

Now let us glance at the nature of exports and imports. The 
exports in 1927-28 were Rs. 309 crores, the imports over Rs. 231 
crores. The exports were principally raw products, e.g., cotton, 
foodgrains, oil-seeds, hides and skins, metals and ores. These 
could have remained in . India if we had skill and capital enough 
to put into them or if we had a government that would regard 
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it as its bounden duty to give us die necessary skill and to find die 
necessary capital. The story of India’s esports is a story of our 
impotence and the criminal indifference of the Government to the 
well-being of the people. 

The imports include cotton manufactures Rs. 65 crores, arti- 
ficial silk Rs. 4 crores, sugar Rs. 18 crores, metals and their manu- 
factures Rs. 23 crores, motor vehicles Rs. 5 crores, liquors Rs. 3 
crores, cigarettes nearly 2 crores. These imports too tell the same 
tale of our impotence where it is not worse. The imports of a 
country in a healthy state of progress should be such as the country 
may need for its growth. The imports I have mentioned are not 
needed for our growth. Liquor and cigarettes promote our degrada- 
tion. Cotton manufactures, the largest item among imports, dis- 
cover our shame and wretchedness. They remind us of what 
the villages must have been when they were manufacturing all that 
cloth in their own homes with their own hands. 'What is there in 
the place of hand-spinning to supply the villagers with work dur- 
ing their idle hours? What can replace the drain of the millions 
they spend on flimsy foreign calico? Such a people must neces- 
sarily grow, as they are growing, poorer and duller. 

Tbmg India, 28-3-1929 

169. KHABI m THE LEGISLATURES 

Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari is applying his legal ingenuity to 
devising means of giving effect to that clause in the foreign-doth 
boycott scheme which requires of the le^slatures to protect or 
popularize khadi through them. He has therefore sent in to 
the President of the Congress the following draft bill for his 
consideration: 

Whereas the name Tdiaddar* and *1thadi* have come to mean cotton 
cloth which is spun and woven by in India} 

And whereu it is dedrable to protect the said names; It is hereby 
enacted as fdQows: 

1. This Act may be called die Indian Khaddar (Name Protection} 
Act 1929. 

2. In this Aci^ ‘khaddar’ and ‘khadi* mean cotton doth whidh is 
spun and woven by la TTittin 

3. Thie oa tnes ‘khaddar’ and ‘khadi* whether in HtigUiiT, or ui any 
In dian vernacular language as exdusivdy signifying cotton doth spun and 
woven in Imiia by hand dudl be deemed to be trade dfscn r tinns within 
the meaidng of ^ Merdiandiw Marks Act IV of 1889. 
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Statement oe Objeots and Reasons 

Considerable progress has been made in recent years in reviving and 
popularizing the spinning and weaving of cotton by band as a supple- 
mentary occupadon among the agriculturist population of this country, 
who stand in need of an additional source of income. Such progress as 
has been achieved is very largely supported by the patriotic impulse of the 
well-to-do classes who are purchasing khaddar at a sacrifice. Ihe situa- 
tion is sought to be taken advantage of by manu&cturers of spurious 
khaddar both in India and abroad and purdrascrs have been fiequently 
misled to the detriment of what might easily become a great national 
industry. The Bill, therefore, seeks to extend the protection afforded by 
the Merchandise Marks Act 1889 to the names 'khaddar* and ‘khadi* 
which have come to denote hand-qmn and hand-woven cloth only. The 
exclusive use exf these terms for this doth cannot prejudicially afiect bona 
fids producers or distributors of any other variety of doth. 

The Bill is short and effective and if it becomes law it can at 
once prevent those unpatriotic mill-owners and foreigners who 
manufacture coarse cloth and sell it under the label khaddar or 
khadi. I have already given figures showing what an extensive 
trade these men have done in spurious khadi.^ The Assam Gotmcil 
has already successfully piloted a resolution calling upon the local 
Gk>vemment to make all its cloth purchase in genuine khadi. I 
hope that the members will not rest till the resolution is enforced 
in practice and will see to it that the Government do not buy 
mill khadi. If the members of the legislatures are seiioxis about the 
constructive programme they can keep both the boycott of foreign 
cloth and prohibition of liquor and opitun constantly before them. 
There is no reason why we should not reach total prohibition at 
once if all the members desire it and work for it. 

Toung India, 28-3-1929 


1 rtds VoL XXXVI, pp. 189-90 and 302. 



170. LETTER TO BEHRAMJI KHAMBHATTA 

March 29, 1929 

BHAISHRI KHAMBHATTA, 

I have your letter. Though I shall certainly reach there by 
the 5th, it would be advisable to choose another date. Please see 
me in Bombay. 

Bhssings Jrom 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJ^. 6598 


171. INTERVIEW TO THE ASSOCIATED PRESS OF 

imw 


Ahmedabad, 
March 29, 1929 

Mr. Gandhi said that he could not believe that the fine was paid by 
or on behalf of the Bengal Congress Gammittee. He could call nothing his own 
in this world from which he could pay the fine and thin apart fpom his views 
on payment of fine. Mr. Sen Gupta blew this thing and therefore whoever had 
paid die fine could not be his ficiend. 

Asnrita Bazar Patrika, 30-3-1929 


172. SPEECH AT KATHIAWAR POLITICAL CONFERENCE, 

MORVP 


March 30, 1929 

It is a matter of shame for me that you are not able to hold 
t c Conference without me. As far as the rulers are concerned, 
toere is nothing for them to be ashamed of in the desire, but it 
betrays lack of confidence, and for the sponsors it is a matter of 


A representative of the Assodated Press asked Gandhiji if it was a feet 
on him by the Chief Presidency Magistrate. Calcutta, was 
^ th^Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

Md ...to U» Pre.U»Udp 
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shame. One can understand my coming here by chance as 
a native of Kathiawar, but for you to consider my coming as 
imperative and to fix the time of the Conference to suit my 
convenience puts me to shame. This condition must now be 
dispensed with. If you cannot do without my presence, it is 
better that the Conference is not held. I am saying -this on my 
own; it is sad that there are not yoimg people present here who 
hold this view. I told them that, if they brought forward a 
censure motion, I would support them. I am trying to free even 
Devchandbhai fi:om this addiction and I wish to teU him that he 
should not abjectly believe that the Conference caimot be held 
without me. If we wish to organize the people, we should have 
the capacity to do so without any man, however great or talented 
he may be. We all believe that there is the same self in all of 
us; everyone has a hidden power which he can make manifest 
at any time and become great. Democracy consists in developing 
that power. When Kitchener died, the Government machinery did 
not come to a halt, the Empire did not perish, the War did not 
end; only another man took his place. Even when Gladstone 
passed away, the Government ma(^nery did not cease to func- 
tion. That nation has the self-confidence that it can produce any 
number of Gladstones. 

We have gained by that resolution^ It has brought us not 
dishonoiir, but greater honour. We have even served the States 
thereby. That service would surely pain us if we were among 
those who believed that the Princely States could never reform 
themselves, that they must be put an end to. Prominent and 
intelligent men after much experience are coming more and more 
to the position that the rot has spread to such an extent in the 
States and their rulers that it is now impossible to refbrm them. 
There are reasons why more and more people are holding this 
view; some of these reasons have been deliberately provided by 
the Princes, while some are due to the prevailiug anarchy. That 
anarchy is dear even to me, but there is order in my anarchy, 
there is a kind of peace in my agitation. But my fiiends do not 
concede this. And though I am inclined to be an anarchist 
and a rebel, I still hold that there is scope for reform in this State. 
If I believed that no reform could ever take place, that the Princely 
States must of necessity be destroyed, I would not take part in tl^ 
Conference, because how could I make an appeal to one whose 

^ The Porbander resolutioxL comccniin^ holding of the Gonfergice on 
certaitL coaoiditioins 
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externiination I desired? But today I wish to deal with them 
•with love, not by threats. With the British Government also I 
wish to deal with love, but I wish to destroy it with love. I have 
many fiiends among Englishmen. 1 only wish to destroy th.e 
system. Hence I make no appeal to the Government The position 
is diff erent with the Princely States, considering which, there is 
no dishonour in the limitation we have accepted. It is a beautiful 
tree; it will produce good fruit In it lies service to the Rulers 
because they are dependent. We should understand that 
dependence and, if we do so, we should req)ect the limitation 
and should not place them in an embarrassing situation. The 
resolutions we pass today should be in the interests of both the 
parties. Only if they promote the wdll-being of both the rulers 
and the ruled, can we work along the path of peace. If your 
minds have become unsteady after Forbandar, I say that you 
should cahn down and I believe you can do a lot of work wi^in 
that limitation. . . . 

How much have you spun, how many spinning-wheels have 
you got going, how much l^adi have you used? What a shame 
it is that for Amreli khadi I ha-ve to ^d customers in Calcutta ? 
You have come here as representatives of 25 lakhs of farmers, how 
do you represent them? If you are truthful, you must do construc- 
tive work or give the Conference a different form. How sad it is 
that one sees at every point artificiality and falsehood, instead of 
truth which should exist in a political conference? Mulchand 
wants lots of money for the Antyajasi that he should have to come 
to me for it is a matter of dxame. Arc not three or four thousand 
rupees a small matter? That whole sum should come in if I 
speak and the Sardar asks for it. Young m en of character arc 
required fiir this work. If you do this and such other work, your 
political strength will grow. If we do no political work, why 
should we have the name ‘Politicar Conference? We may have 
a desenptive nam e — we may have a spiiming-wheel conference 
or a world reform conference. Whatever you do you must esta- 
blidi your rule over 25 lakhs of farmers — ^that you can do only by 
binding them with the bond of bvc. What did Vallabhbhai do? 
When the authority of the Empire was the highest in all its 
history, an individual took a crore from the Government and even 
undertook its administration himself.* The Governor held out dire 

ultimately, Vallabhbhai won his pdnt. 
Vallabhbhai is made of the same clay as you and I, but he became 

* The waning of the lentenoe a obseuwi. . 
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a farmer, he shared with Bardoli its joys and sorrows, he danced 
as they made him dance, so that today the farmers dance to his 
tune. But do not forget that the key to Bardoli lay in the 
spinning-wheel. It is not political talk that works everywhere. 
G^ive up the false notion that you can get things done by 
harping on the Rulers’ faults. I did not ^eak about politics 
in Soutb Africa. I did not even mention the name of the 
Congress in Ghamparan. But the maximum work of the 
Congress is being done there today. It will avail you nothing if 
you try to intimidate the Ruler by means of great speeches, it 
will not even amuse children. It is a different matter if you want 
to wrest the reins of Government through disorder. If you believe 
that someone may go crazy and, frightened by disorder, will grant 
your demands, it is useless for me to make a speech and for you 
to listen to it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajiom, 7-4-1929 


173. MESSAGE TO KATHIAWAR COMMERCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


[Before March 31, 19291^ 

Let Kathiawar merchants prove that there is room for bene- 
volence in trade also. 

The Tribune, 6-4-1929 

174. AHIMSA V. COMPASSION 

The following letter has lain with me for a long time. I had 
thought of replying to it when I had some leisure. A little of this 
I have today on the steamer. I have abridged the letter as 
follows:* 

The intention of the writer is excellent, but I think his study 
and experience of ahimsa is slight. There is as much difference 
between ahimsa and compassion as there is between gold and the 

* The Gonference was held at Morvi on March 31. 

* The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had said that, in 
his view, Gandhiji’s use of the word ‘ahimsa* in place of ‘compassion* and 
vice oma was likdy to gpve rise to confusion in the public mind. He had 
asked for a darification. 
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shape given to it, between a root and the tree which sprouts from 
it. 'Where there is no compassion, there is no ahimsa. The test 
of ahimsa is compassion. The concrete form of ahimsa is com- 
passion. Hence it is said there is as much ahimsa as there is 
compassion. If 1 refrain from beating up a man who comes to 
attack me, it may or may not be ahimsa. If I refrain from hit- 
ting him out of fear, it is not ahimsa. If I abstain from hitting 
him out of compassion and with full knowledge, it is ahimsa. 

That which is opposed to pure economics cannot be ahimsa. 
Pure artha is that which includes the supreme artha. Ahimsa is 
never a losing transaction. The subtraction of one side of ahimsa 
from the other 3 delds zero, that is to say, the two sides are equal. 
He who eats to live, lives to serve and earns just enough for his 
food and clothing, is though acting, jfree from action, and non- 
violent though committing violence. Ahims a without action is an 
impossibility. Action does not merely mean activity of hands and 
feet. The mind performs greater activity than even hands and feet. 
Every thought is an action. There can be no ahimsa in the 
absence of thought. The dharma of ahimsa has been conceived 
only for an embodied being like man. 

When a person who may eat anything limits, out of com- 
passion, the things he will eat, he observes to that extent the dharma 
of ahimsa. On &e other hand, when an orthodox person does not 
eat meat, etc., he does a good thing but we cannot say that be 
necessarily has ahimsa in hi^ Where there is ahimsa, there ought 
to be conscious compassion. 

If the dharma of ahimsa is really good, insistence on following 
it in every way in our daily life is not a mistake, but a duty. 
There should be no clash between worldly actions and dharma. 
Action which is opposed to dharma deserves to be eschewed. It 
is hitnsa and delusion and ignorance to say that ahimsa cannot be 
practised at all times, in all places and frilly and so to set it 
aside. True endeavour consists in seemg that one’s daily conduct 
follows ahimsa. This requires real endeavour. .Acting thus a man 
will ultimately gain the supreme state because he w^ become fit 
fully to observe ahimsa. For other, men perfect ahimsa will only 
remain in the form of a seed. There is violence at the root in 
the v^ act of living and hence E^se the negative word ahimsa 
indicating of the dharma to be observed by embodied beings. 

[From Gujarati] . 

Navi^m, 31 - 3 - 1929 ' : : 



175. TO GUJARATIS RESIDENT IN BURMA 

How can I describe the love which I receive wherever I go? 
Everywhere the same enthusiasm, the same shouts, the same 
crowds, the same downpour of coins. Is it any wonder that my 
trust in God increases and I see that the power of the spinning- 
wheel grows every day? If the people have faith in some other 
power of mine, why would they give nxe money for the spinning- 
wheel? If I were to beg in order to make swords instead of 
spinning-wheels, the people would not pay. 

I wanted to spend a month in Burma, but my schedule this 
year has been so tight that I could not have given, there was no 
question of my giving, more time than I did. Hence I had to 
leave out many places, disappoint thousands and, to that extent, 
the coffers of Daridranarayana remain unfilled. 

I do not wish to set down all my impressions in this article. 
Mahadev and Pyarelal will give them. I shall only mention 
a few things on which I feel I must write specially. 

The people of Burma appeared to me unsophisticated, simple 
and trusting. The firecdom which their women enjoy is enjoyed 
by women nowhere else in the world. I did not feel that, 
because of that freedom, they were bad in any way. There is 
modesty in their eyes. We might not like some of their ways; if 
the Burmese system of marriage, strikes us as somewhat slack the 
women are not to blame; they see in it no impurity at all. 

My feeling is that the Indians have been taking advantage 
of the innocence of these simple women. The educated people 
of Burma do not approve of the conduct of the Indians with regard 
to their women. It would not pain them if Indians married 
Burmese girls with proper ceremony, but I could see they intensely 
dislike those who merely indulge in their sexual urge. Indians 
ought to keep their conduct in &is matter above board. I know 
that Naoajioan may not reach the hands of those who eire guilty; 
if it does, they may not read this and if by chance they do, they 
may angrily or without thinking throw it away. But I have 
sounded this warning out of a hope that those who read this - article 
and have the above experience or know those who have illicit 
contacts will admonidi them. 

It seems the work of the Congress in Burma as in other pro- 
vinces is almost at a standstill. Its register of names is not a con- 
tinuous record. The names which are there are those enrolled by 


an.i« 
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Madanjit. One’s relationship with the Congress is nominal; ■ 
both begins and ends with one’s giving a four-anna coin. No oth; 
constructive work is being done apart from the running of tl 
phanHar by the All-India Spinners’ Association in the name : 
the flntigrpiw. It will not be incorrect to say that even th^ 
nominal members are only Indians. 

This pitiable state must change; that is not a job for Madanj 
alone or any other single person. All of you should take intcre 
in it. You should start such items of constructive work as can li 
done in Burma. 

One good thing was observed in regard to Congress wor 
Their accounts are dean and are audited. The Bhandar has on 
a small amount of money, but accoimts are maintained of ever 
pie there is. 

I just could not pay a visit to the Khadi Bhandar. But if; 
receives enough encouragement, there is much scope for its devt 
lopment. If any lovers of khadi wish to settle down in Burma an 
they have the requisite knowledge, they noay be acconunodatd 
there. If merchants in other towns in Burma stock a little kha< 
in their shops and supply it to khadi lovers, these will be bene 
fited and l^adi will spread. 

There is a lot of scope for spinning-wheel propaganda amon 
the people of Burma. They are poor; they have ability; the 
have time. Formerly they used to spin; weaving is fair] 
prevalent even today. This propaganda work is chiefly for th 
Burmese, but if some benevolent spinning expert takes this wot 
in hand, he can get it going and, perhaps, make some good Bui 
mese interested in it. A number of Burmese have taken a pledge t 
take up this work. Every address received from them certainly coii 
tained praises of the spinning-wheel. i 

Now a few words specially about Gujaratis. Because thei 
economic condition is good, they are in a position to carry on ■ 
number of benevolent activities. In this article I wish to spcaj 
only of the Gujarati National School. They have a costly building 
The school has a good number of pupils. There is no doubt tha 
the Gujaratis need a good school. The existing school has muej 
room for improvement and addition. The school building i 
small It is situated in a quarter where the boys and girls havi 
no place to play in. If technical skill is to be imparted thcri 
there is no place to house a snxall workshop. It has hardly enoiigl 
accommodation even for the existing number of pupils and classed 
Hence, there, is need for a building with a playground adjoinini 
it. If it is situated' at a distance, so that boys and gjrls canna 
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walk to it, arrangements should be made to provide transport. 
This facility is provided in many places. The number of classes 
must be increased. It is not beyond the financial capacity of 
the Gujaratis in Rangoon to advance as far as the Vinaya Mandir. 

This school appears to be national in name only. It should 
be made truly national and the people shorild take a firm 
pledge. There should be a clause in its trust-deed that the 
school win remain national always and will never take help from 
the Government or seek refuge under its name. Instruction in 
Indian accountancy, Hindi, music and commerce should be made 
compulsory in the school. It should adopt the curriculum firom the 
Gujarat Vidyapith and it should be inspected by the Vidyapith. 
If this school is placed on a sound foundation, its administration is 
improved and if the point about the control of the building and 
funds is clarified, Shri Chhotubhai Galiara has placed in my hands 
a letter promising to pay the school Rs. 50,000 immediately. It 
is his desire to have his name connected with the school in some 
way. But he has left it to the wishes of the committee or the 
Gujarati citizens whether this should or should not be done. 

I fully hope that the Gujaratis of Rangoon will not deny them- 
selves this gift. The school must be well organized. I have 
suggested that a board of trustees comprising donors of substan- 
tial sums, e.g., a minimum of Rs. 1,000 should be constituted. 
These should appoint a managing committee of 10 or 15 members 
and set up from amongst ibese a small board of trustees. All 
administrative power should vest in the managing committee. 
If this much is done and an assurance given that the school will 
retain its national character, advantage can anid should be taken 
of Shri Galiara’s offer. 

It is my opinion that the wish of Shri Galiara to associate his 
name with the school in some way should be respected. Charities 
are offered and accepted only on such conditions. Shri Galiara 
has not stipulated a condition, but only expressed his wish. Tbe 
Gujaratis* prestige consists in acceding to it. His name can be 
given either to the school or the building that is to be secured. 

The- school cannot be placed on a sound footing even with 
this donation. At least another sum of Rs. 50,000 has to be 
collected. To do so should not take even two hours. There are 
so many well-to-do Gujaratis in Rangoon that they will have no 
difficulty at all in collecting that amotint. 

This work must be done forthwith. This might be accomplish- 
ed even before this article comes out. I hope those who had taken 
a ple(4;e to get this done forthwith will do so. There is no 
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difficulty whatever in doing it It is the duty of Gujaratis in 
Burma and, chiefly of those in Rangoon, to make this school an 
i de si one. Economically they are well off; they have the intelli- 
gence ; only they must have a keen desire to do it. 

Some may ask how they can now find this money since only 
recently Gandhi took away over Rs. 1,50,000. It would be un- 
charitable for anyone to tHnk thus. Ihough the contribution of 
the Gujaratis to the cause of the poor is a large one, others too 
have given much. Again, the local Gujaratis have a personal 
interest in the school fund; they owe it to their children. Hence 
the two things are distinct. In the first case there was 95 per cent 
of charity; in this there is 95 per cent of self-interest. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajaao, 31-3-1929 


m. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI F. THAKKAR 

Morvi, 
[April 1, 1929^- 

Imfortamoe 

Calgutta 

WIRE PROGRESS FAST SABARMA'n. 

Gandbi 

From a photostat: GJN. 6763 

177. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Morvi, 
April U 1929 

OBI. mRA, 

I have aU your letters. Z am surprised that you had not 
received my wire* even till 27th, It was duly sent immediately 
after the triaL Morvi, of course, you know. Everybody wanted 
to know where you were. 

We leave here tonight. 

You will be pained to know that Chhaganlal Gandhi has 
been discovered to have carried on systematic petty thieving for 
the past many years. When he Was discovered, he tried to hide 

* FVom the postmark 
*F^p. 182. 
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his guilt by forgery. Now of course he has made a confession. 
But the confession has not transformed him. His life became a 
burden to him at the Ashram and he left two days ago for 
Rajkot. He is hardly likely to find peace even there. This dis- 
covery is perhaps the worst incident in my life. However it left 
me unmoved. I have imposed no penance on myself. And 
beyond informing the whole colony of the sad thing, I have taken 
no notice of wrong doing. I have of course advised him that it 
is his duty to dispossess himself now of everything he has. 

1 am glad you are extending the building. If you have a 
large number staying with you, you are boimd to have -more 
accommodation. 

Always omit food when there is the slightest derangement in 
the digestive apparatus. Never mind the weakness. Strength 
will return when you are able to take food. But food itself will 
cause weakness when the system cannot assimilate it. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the origuial: G.W. 5356. Courtesy: Mirabdm; also G.N. 9412 


178. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

Sabaricati, 

April 2y 1929 

luFORTANOE 

CALaUTTA 

GLAD LEARN PROGRESS. OMTT SOAP FOR BATH. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: C.N; 6765 


179. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V, THAKKAR 

April 2, 1929 

BHAISHRI HADHAVJC, 

I got your letters. I sent a telegram only today. I shall 
get the reply tomorrow at Sabairinati. Everything seems to be 
going on quite well. Make one change, lliere is no need to 
rub soap on the body. Dip a handkerdief in water and scrub 
the body with the wet cloth, it will become clean. Soap is haim- 
fill to the skin and it eats up &e useful oil in the skin. The body 
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becomes clean by rubbing it hard with a towel. Occasionally 
soap may be used to remove outside dirt. It is not necessary for 
removing impurities of perspiration. 


From a photostat of the Gidarati; GJ^. 6764 


Mohandas 


180. LETTER TO MIRABEm 

Satyaoraha Ashram, Sabarmatt, 
April 3, 1929 

I have your further letters. I am glad you are having all 
the patients coming to you for help. You know what to do. This 
I write to put you on the right track about drugs. Even castor 
oil and liquorice powder are expensive things for Indian villages. 
There are indigenous drugs which you should use instead of 
liquorice powder made in England or Germany. You should use 
liquorice itself. It is quite effective and obtainable in every village. 
You get it in the form of a stick, you break the stick and get the 
gummy substance from the stick. A tola of this has simply to 
be mixed with a little warm millr and administered at the time of 
retiring to bed or better still at 4 o’clock in the morning, and pa- 
tients get a clean motion. This is cheap. It can be administered 
in water also. Then there axe the sena leaves cheaper even than 
liquorice to be obtainable everywhere. You can give sena leaves in 
powdered form or as an infusion. You can get hold of physicians 
who are somewhat honest and good and get through their aid 
these very simple drugs. There is only one thing which I fear 
you will have to keep and that is quinine for malarial cases. But 
aU this is by the way. I don’t want to tax you unnecessarily, 
and you may not wish to distract your attention by having to 
give your time to a study of these drugs, however superficial that 
study, may be. You will therefore use your own judgment and do 
what you may consider is feasible. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Shrimati Mjrabehn 

Chhatwan Ghhottaipatti, Dt. Oarbhanoa 

From the origmal; O.W. 5357, Courtesy: Mirabehn; also GJi. 9413 



181. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Satyaoraha Ashram, 
Sabarmati, B3.G.I. Rxy., 
April 3, 1929 

UV DEAR. JAWAHAR, 

I have your letter. As things are, the Andhra people have 
not left me a single day to enable me to go to the Ashram and 
then to come to Bombay, and as now the May part of the tour 
is really for my recreation, I would not like to leave Bombay for 
Allahabad on the 27th May. But I would like to come to the 
Ashram for a few days and then go to Almora. I could still do 
Gawnpore, Allahabad and Lucknow before leaving for Almora, 
and could even go to the Punjab if the people in the Punjab so 
require it. No annoimcement therefore need just now be made, 
but if you want to fix the date in advance for Gawnpore and Luck- 
now and even for Almora, let it be a date after 10th of Jime. 
I would like to give a clear week to the Ashram before I move 
out. I would like you to ascertain from the Punjab people what 
they would have me to do. 

I have not got the Andhradeidi programme rigidly fixed 
yet. For the time being therefore you would use Bezwada as head- 
quarters. I e^ect to reach Bezwada on the 8th instant. 

I would like Sitla Sahai to come here if he is not required 
there for the time being. I want him to be hare mth reference 
to his wife and . daughter, especially so during my absence. 

1 send the measurements for Padma’s glasses which pkase 
hand over to him. I promised to get those measurements and 
have them sent over to him. 

Tours situtufy, 

Bapd 

Gandhi-Ndmi Papen, 1929, Q^virtesy: Nehni Memorial Myieum and 
Library 


m. THAT TEST CASE 

Nothing that I did in connection with the cloth-burning case 
that has just ended in a conaplete triumph for the Calcutta police 
or the Government of Bengal should serve as copy. There are 
many things in one’s life that one would like odiers to copy; there 
are others which are not necessarily vices and yet are not 
meant to be and ought not to be copied. I was therefore glad 
diat several friends were perplexed and distressed over my secur- 
ing my release from detention even on giving a personal bond than 
on entering upon a defence and to crown all, being represented by 
counsel. How could I, they urged, as a confirmed non-co-operat- 
or, possibly do the three things and thus act contrary to all I 
have preached hitherto? 

There is a consistency that is wise and a consistency that is 
foolish. A man who in order to be consistent would go bare- 
bodied in the hot sun of India and sunless Norway in midwinter 
would be considered a fool and would lose his life in the bargain, 

I am bound to do things in a representative capacity that I 
may not do in my individual capacity. As a trustee of the A.I.- 
S.A., I possess laldis of rupees; iti my individual capacity, I have 
not a penny I can call my own. As a trustee of the same Associa- 
tion, I authorize, even require the filing of law suits in un- 
avoidable cases. In my individual capacity, I can think of no 
such contingency. In the bonfire case as Chairman of the Foreign- 
Cloth Boycott Committee I was a trustee. If I had thought that 
the police notice of prohibition of bonfire was legal, I would have 
advised cessation of bonfire in the Shraddhanand Park. For I 
was not prepared as yet to advise civil disobedience. But the Sec- 
tion under which the notice was issued seemed to me to bear at 
least a double interpretation. It therefore became a fit subject for 
a test case. The steps that followed were in the natural course. If 
the right of the police to stop the burning was to be tested, the 
case should be defended and if it was to be defended, I should be 
humble enough to allow myself to be defended by cpunsel rather 
than presumptuously rely upon my ability as a one time lawyer 
to argue technical points of law. . Not to have signed the per- 
sonal bail bond would have meant taking ah imwarranted liberty 
with my position in the public life of the country. If I had re- 
fused to sign the bail bond, I fancy that the Commissioner of Police 
would have still let me proceed' on my voyage to Burma. But I 
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would have lost my reputation for delicate courtesy wilh which I 
am credited. 

But cases such as this do not often occur to non-co-operat- 
ors. They would avoid undertaking trusts wherein there might 
be conflict between public duty and private conduct. It is there- 
fore that I warned the public against copying me in this case. The 
general test is that a non-co-operator should have nothing to do 
with bail bond or defence for his personal advantage or comfort. 

The result of the case is a disappointment and a confirma- 
tion of my view about British courts of law. I was unprepared 
for the Court’s justification of the conduct of the police. It was 
its duty to condenm the action of the police in creating the dis- 
turbance they did in the face of my clearest possible statement 
that in seeking to light the bonfire I was not acting as a civil 
resister but in the bona-fide belief that the Section in question did not 
apply to places like the Shraddhanand Park. As it is, the Cal- 
cutta police have received a certificate of good conduct for their 
rowdyism. 

This judgment thus confirms my opinion , that in cases of a 
serious clash between the authorities and the public, the judges 
would, even if unconsciously, exonerate the former. 

It was however well that the case was fought as a test case. 
For without it, the great demonstration in Shraddhanand Park 
would have been impossible. The high-handed action of the 
police gave the boycott movement an advertisement and- an en- 
couragement it would never otherwise have had. The police are 
therefore welcome to their certificate of good conduct. 

Toung India, 4-4-1929 


183. NOTES 

The IimiBGBJMINATB Aekests 

The arrests of labour leaders or so-called Communists diow 
that the Government is in a panicky state and is betraying the symp- 
toms to which we have been used and which presage a period of 
terrorism. Evidently it believes in a periodical exhibition of its 
capacity to supersede all law and to discover to a trembling India 
the red claws which usually remain under cover. Of course the 
farce of a trial will be dtdy enacted. If the accused are wise 
they will not riin into the trap and assist the farce by being re- 
presented by counsd. But they will boldly risk imprisonment. 
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Presently it will be the turn of thousands not merely to risk but 
to face and even to court imprisonment if this reign of lawlessness 
under the guise of law is to be ended once for all. 

It seems to me that the motive behind these prosecutions is 
not to kill Communism, it is to strike terror. If by Communism 
is meant seizure of power and property by violent means, public 
opinion was successfully fighting that demon. The Congress creed, 
indeed the creed of all pDlitical parties, is attainment of political 
liberty through non-violent means. But the Government by its 
action has given a strength to the cult of violence which it never 
possessed. They are shrewd enough to know that such was bound 
to be the case. The motive behind these arrests has therefore to 
be searched in another direction. One thing is certain. Terrorism 
like plague has lost its terror for the public. The movement of 
swaraj has found too deep a root in the public mind to be 
shaken or destroyed. It is bound to gain strength through these 
arrests and the other similar indications of the Government’s in- 
tention to strike a death-blow at the liberty movement. For, the 
prosecution of Sjt. Sambamurti and Sjt. Khadilkar, the proscrip- 
tion of Pandit Sundarlal’s volume, the poUce conduct at Shrad- 
dhauand Park and such other incidents that may have escaped 
my notice cumulatively point in but one direction. 

Datliobt Robbery 

Proscription without trial, without examination, without the 
author being able to defend himself in any shape or form, of Pandit 
Sundarlal’s learned volume in Hindi is nothing short of daylight 
robbery by the U.P. Government. These volmnes represent years 
of labour. They were brought out at great ei^nse, and if the 
proscription is allowed to stand, it means ruin to the author or 
the publisher whoever may have incurred the e3q>en8e. The dear 
statement issued by the publisher shows that the Government 
was not taken unawares. They knew that the voliunes were about 
to be published, they knew what they were likely to be. And yet 
they confiscated them without warning and apparently without 
proper examination thereof. According to the publisher’s note they 
could not have had more than two days to examine the volumes. 
Surely the author and the public were entitled to know what there 
was objectionable in them. I write from bitter e^erienCe. Even 
to this day I do not know why my booklets Hind Swaraj anH 
adaptation of Ruskin’s Unto This Last were proscribed. I had no 
notice given to me. It was only through a fiiend I came to 
know that these copies were proscii^d. But there is one cowla- 
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tion the public may derive from this daylight robbery. The Gov- 
ernment are by such acts providing us with easy methods of civil 
disobedience should it be necessary for us next year to under- 
take it on a large scale. 

“Navazai” Proseoution 

The case against Sjt. Elhadilkar of Naoakal I have headed 
prosecution. In truth it is persecution. But xmder a Government 
run in the teeth of popular opposition, especially when as in our 
case much of it is suppressed, persecution must be as it is the lot 
of every plain-spoken journalist. Sjt. Khadilkar has always 
believed in calling a spade a spade. And he is an effective 
popular writer. He had paid the price of popularity based on plain 
speech. I tender him my congratulations. I know that he is a 
philosopher. He once told me that he ofren wrote plays to pay 
the fines he had at times to pay for his journalistic adventures. 
He was content to run his paper and through it educate public 
opinion according to his lights, so long as he could do so with- 
out running into debts for paying fines. The imconcem with 
which he was describing his adventures enhanced the respect I 
always felt for his ability and constancy of purpose and sacrifice for 
the sake of the country. I wish that he had not thrown away good 
money in counsel’s fees. Law-courts like every other Government 
institution are designed to protect the Government in time of 
need. We have had practical esperience of this times without 
number. They are necessarily so. Only we do not realize it 
when popular liberty and Government run in the same, direction. 
When however popular liberty has to be defended in spite of 
Government opposition, law-courts are poor guardians thereof. The 
less we have to do with them the better for us. 

Duty of Disajpfeotion 

When during the Burma tour I heard that Sjt. Sambamurti 
was convicted, I thought he must have said something very 
wicked about the Government to deserve the conviction and the 
severe sentence. But a perusal of the published judgment in the 
case which summarizes the seven speeches of Sjt. Sambamurti 
shows, as the Working Committee properly points out in its resolu- 
tion, that there is nothing in those speeches which most Congress- 
men have not repeatedly said from a himdred platforms. 

Sjt. Sambamurri was charged imder the disaffection Section, 
But disaffection wilh Congressmen, indeed with every nationalist, 
has long been a sacred duty. How shall a Government escape dis- 
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when it continuously acts so as to deserve disaffection 
The fact is that if many who use much stronger language tha 
Sjt. Sambamurti arc not honoured with convictions, it is becaus 
Sjt. Sambamurti was making himself felt, his preaching was proi 
ing infectious; whereas with most of us our disaffection is a steril 
virtue. If we would deserve the honour that has been given t 
Sjt. Sambamurti, our disaffection must become as dynamic a 
Sjt. Sambamurti’s was becoming. He had become a tall poppy. 

He has set a good example by refusing to be bailed out or t 
enter upon a defence. Personally I would have certainly made ; 
brief statement not so much for the guidance of the court as fo 
that of the public. The public would for instance want to kno'v 
whether he was correctly reported or not. But I confess that thi 
is a small matter. We are used to exaggerated and inaccurate re 
porting. And where a particular act is not only not depbrei 
but drfended, what matters it whether it is painted in loud o 
in subdued colours? His refusal to give a message to the public 
was .characteristic of him. If his conviction was not a sufficien 
message, no words of his could coin one worth the name. 

Toung Mia, 4-4-1929 


184. PROHIBITION CAMPAIGN 

■ The following scheme* sent by Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari hat 
been adopted by the Working Committee and a committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Ansari, Sjts. Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasac 
and 0. Rajagopaladbari has been appointed to carry out the 
work. 

Toung India, 4-4-1929 


*J'or the srjicme, tidi Appeodtt II. 



185. TELEGRAM TO MAJOHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

SABAJtlCA.'n, 
{April 4, 1929]i 

Importanoe 

Galoutta 

KXQEIVBD. WIRE WEIGBT OEKERAL OONDmON 

LABURNUM ROAD BOMBAY WHERE REAOHINa TO- 
MORROW. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 6766 


186. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

Bombay, 
{April 5, 

Importanoe 

Galoutta 

REPORT SEEMS SATISFAQTORY. SIXTH SEVENTH HYDERA- 
BAD DBOCIAN AFTERWARDS BEZWADA. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 6767 


187. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

April 5, 1929 

OHL GHHAOANLAL, 

I have sent, you a wire about P.^ He seems to me to be an 
extremely straightforward man. You need not entertain any suspi- 
cion about him. If so, you need not entertain any suspicion about 
S.^ either. That S. has been guilty of many lies is a dijEerent 
matter. If, however, he has indulged, in immorality, he alone 
is a party to his sin. I believe that we cannot ask him to leave. 

I & 2 From the postmark 
^ * I^e names are being omitted. 
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No one should talk about him. You should keep him in the office 
under your own eyes, or give him some work in which he can do 
no harm. P. himself has requested that S. should be given some 
other work. P. wants that whenever there is suspicion against 
him, we should talk plainly to him about it. I think that would 
be right. 

There was a letter from Ghhaganlal, which I enclose with 
this. You may now do about his belongings what you think best. 
It would be proper to give both the letters to Narandas to read. 

I have been given three excellent cows. We are trying to get 
some more. I hope you have sent Erishnavatar. 

Blessings from 

Bafu 

From a photostat of the Gi:yarati: G.N. 5396 


188. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, BOMBAT^ 

April 5, 1929 

It was true« Gandhiji began in Hindis that he was addressing a public 
meeting in Bombay after so many years. Even this time he wu not 
aware that he would be called upon to address any meeting. He had come 
to Bombay in response to two telegrams from the B.P.G.G. and the Bombay 
Youth League. There was a time^ he said, in the history of Bombay when it 
was impossible for him to address a public meeting in such a small place as 
the one where they had assembled. Even the sands of Ghaupati sometimes 
fell short of their requirements. There was a lot of enthusiasm then among 
the people. Looking to the national programme which the country had 
undertaken for the current year, he would at once say that there was greater 
need now than in the years 1921-22 for all the enthusiasm and energy they 
could bring to the service of the country. 

Speaking about the observance of the National Wedc, Mahatma Gandhi 
recalled that it was on the 13th of April that there was Jallianwala Bag^ massacre. 
For all these years since that incident, the whole coimtry was observing the 
National Week from the 6th to the ISth of ApriL From Eanyakuroari to 
Kadimir and from Dibrugaih to Karachi, people had to take to work again 
if the resolve of the nation expressed throufi^ the Gongress was not to be an 
empty boast 

Referring to the library which was to be opened in honour of the memory 
of the late Mr. Omar Sobhani, Mahatmiyi observed that the services of Omar 
Sobhani to Bombay were, indeed, matchless. It was only meet and proper 

^ The meeting was held in the compound of the Gongress House. 
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that his memory should be consecrated. Gandhiji then referred to the new 
premises of the B.P.C.G. whidi he was soon going to declare open. He humo- 
rously remarked that if the Congress could open new office, it could also open 
a new era of freedom for the coimtry. What was wanted, he added, was self- 
confidence. Proceeding, he reminded his hearers that the Congress had asked 
the country to prepare for a vigorous national fiight which was to commence 
at the end of the year 1929. He hoped that during this year the country 
would carry out the programme which the Congress had laid down. The first 
and the most important item of the Congress programme, he pointed out, was 
the use of khaddar and boycott of aU foreign, doth. It was a pity, he added, 
that so many young men and even women who had come to the meeting, had 
put on foreign dress on their bodies. The bazaar which he witnessed before him 
was a uideshi (foreign) bazaar although he was called there to open the khaddar 
bazaar. ... He reiterated his conviction that without khadi there would be 
no swany. He attached more importance to khaddar as a prindpal item of 
the Congress programme because, he said, it was a thing in which all could 
partidpate. 

He then appealed to the audience to discard on the spot their foreign 
caps and other articles of dress.^ 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 6 - 4-1929 


189. SPEECH A T PUBLIC MEETING, HYDERABAD {DECCAN) 

April 6, 1929 

Gandhiji, seated in a chair on the dais, made a short reply in Urdu, 
in the course of which he said that he had come to Hyderabad before, but had 
not asked for money. He would ask for it now in the name of Daridranart^ana. 
He pointed out that India was the poorest of the nations and that more than 
three crores of people were starving every day and asked them to realize what 
it meant Speaking about charkha, he said it was a Kamadhenu, giving our 
necessities. In his opinion Hyderabad State whidi was endowed with several 
finalities could help British India by producing khadi in abundance. He was 
told by Shiimati Sarojini Devi that very superior kind of khadi was produced 
there and he was very glad of that He had rarely come across such a 
texture of khadi whidi was used in the garland presented to him and if that was 
prepared by the depressed class boys he congratulated them and was very glad 
of that 

Then he referred to the Hindu-Muslim question in British India a3Qd 
said that .the time was coming again when the unity which once was witnessed 

1 Gandhiji then declared open the new office of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee and visited the Omar Sobhani Memorial Library. 
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in the year 1921 was going to be witnessed once again and he asiked the audi* 
ence to help the pec^le of India in achieving it. Referring to the evil of 
drink, he said that it was a disgrace to the nation that their children were 
educated out of the money raised by such means. He said conditions were 
difiSsrent in Hyderabad and asked them to make a representation to His 
Exalted Highness, the Nizam, and see that a new departure was made in this 
respect and set an example to British India. He congratulated die Nizam 
for abolishing cow-slaughter and thus taking a big step forward in' Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Lastly, he touched upon the question of the depressed classes 
and said that the curse of untouchability had no sanction of the Sbastras and 
asked the Hindus to see that it was eradicated from their society. 

Tike Hin&t 8 - 4>1929 

190. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

[^ore April 7, 1929^ 

CHI. OHBAOANLAL, 

I forgot to write to you about Gbhagaulal Gandhi. Per- 
haps you do not know that the sum which he has handed over 
contains a part that is of the nature of stolen money. It represents 
the value of some jewellery and interest. I would consider it 
wrong to return this sum, nor h^s any of us the right to do so. 
The money should be taken to have been spent. As a trust, 
we have a right to accept a donation. In order to return a dona- 
tion, we should have some moral or legal basis. In this case we 
have neither. We can give a pension to Ghhaganlal. It may even 
be our duty to do so. We should find out what Ghhaganlal in- 
tends to do and what he wishes. I wrote to him last week. 

He knows that we shall not let him starve. Besides, we have 
the responsibility of supporting Eadii. 

Bltsswgs fiom 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I return with this Sheth , Govinddas’s letter. Can we send 
anyone there just now? In the last resort, there is Sitla. Sahai. 
Think over the matter. What has been your experience of 
Surajbhan in,,this regand? 

From a idiotaitat of the Gkyanti: GJT, 5425 

^ Ftom the irierwce to Chhaganlal Gandhi’s lapse, it appears this was 
written before the foUowing item; 



191. Mr SHAME AND SORROW^ 


I have been greatly exercised in my mind as to whether or 
not to write on this topic. But after fullest consideration I have 
come to the conclusion that not to write would constitute a grave 
dereliction of duty. Many j&iends look upon the Satyagraha 
Ashram, the present Udyoga Mandir, as a sacred institution and 
send donations on the death of dear ones in respect of its mani> 
fold activities which I have thankfully accepted. 

Recently some lapses of a serious character have been brought 
to light on the part of some members of this institution. I have 
freely spoken about them to the inmates of the Mandir at prayer 
times. But I do not consider this publicity sufficient. My rela- 
tions with the readers of Naoajioaa are not commercial, but have a 
strictly moral base. They are naturally founded on the assum- 
ed purity of myself and the institution. I have time and again 
written .on the sin of secrecy. Personally I have no secrets. It 
is, ther^ore, necessary for me to take the reader into my confi- 
dence. If he has assumed me and the institution to be pure it 
is but meet that he should know our impurity also. 

Ghhaganlal Gandhi, elder brother of the late Maganlal Gan- 
dhi, is a cousin of mine. He has been like a son to me and was 
brought up by me under my care from his youth. He has been 
discovered to be engaged in a series of petty larcenies over a num- 
ber of years. I should not have felt the aberration so much if the 
repentance had been voluntary, but as it was the thing was detect- 
ed quite accidentally and brought to light by a namesake, the 
vigilant Secretary of the Mandir. Indeed Ghhaganlal G an d h i 
even made an imsuccessful attempt to conceal the guilt. He is 
now apparently consumed with remorse and is shedding bitter 
tears. He has, further, of his own accord left the Mandir, but I 
have hopes that he will one day return to the Mandir complete- 
ly purified and the Mandir will then welcome him back to its 
fold with open arms. His larcenies seem to. have been of a very 
trivial character involving very inconsiderable sums of money 
on tile whole. I am inclined to treat the lapse in the nature of 
a disease. So far as one can see these thefts have not meant any 
pecunia^ loss to the Mandir. 

t The Qigarati . origmal of which this is a tramlatioin was publJahed in 
Nastgioen, 7-4-1929. j - . 
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Chhaganlal Gandhi had laid up an amount of about ten 
from his savings. I do not wish here to enter into the 
history of these savings. This amount he made over to the Mandir 
only a few months ago at my suggestion not from any impulse 
of generosity but from a sense of the duty pointed out. Private 
possession of wealth being inconsistent with principles of the 
Mandir, this ownership of not an inconsiderable sum of money 
jarred on me and I intimated to him accordingly. After holding 
consultations with his wife and two sons, none of whom desired 
its use for their sakes, Chhaganlal made it over unconditionally 
to the Udyoga Mandir. So far as I am aware Chhaganlal at 
present owns no property whatever except his share in the ances- 
tral property. V^en I think of Chhaganlal Gandhi’s record of 
thirty years of service and his ardessiiess and simplicity on the one 
hand and these lapses on the other, I am perplexed and take 
refuge in the reflection that the worl^g of the Law of Karma is 
inscmtable. This is but one chapter of the story of my shame 
and sorrow. 

Now for the second chapter. I have lavidied unstinted praise 
on Kasturbai (Mrs. Gandhi) in my Autobiography. She has stood 
by me in the changes of my Ufe. I believe hers to have been 
an immaculate Hfe. It is true that her renimciation has not 
been based on an intelligent appreciation of the fundamentals of 
life, but from a blind wifely, devotion. At any rate she has 
never hindered me in my progress towards my ideals. By her exem- 
plary care and nursing during my illness she has easily command- 
ed a patient’s gratitude. I have spared her no ordeals. She has 
been a tower of strength to me in my self-imposed vow of brahma- 
charya. But the white surface of these virtues is not without the 
glaringly dark spots. Although impelled by her sense of wifely 
devotion she has renounced so far as the world knows earthly pos- 
sessions, longing for them has persisted. As a result, about a year 
or so ago she had laid up a sum of about a couple of hun- 
dred rupees for her owi^i use out of the small sums presented to 
her by various people on different occasions. The rule of the 
Man<^, however, is that wen such personal presents may not be 
kept for private use; Her action, therefore, amounted to theft. 
Fortunately for her and Ihe Mandir, thieves broke into her room 
about two years ago. This incident resulted in the discovery of the 
foregoing misappropriation. For a moment her remorse ap- 
peared to be genuine. Events have proved, however, that it was 
only mommtary. Evidently it did not root out the desire for pos- 
session. Recently some unknown visitors to the Mandir brought 
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her a sum of four rupees. Instead of handing over this sum, accord- 
ing to the Mandir rules, to the Secretary she kept it with her. A 
tried inmate of the Mandir was present when the donation was 
made. It was his obvious duty to put Kasturbai on her guard; 
but impelled by a false sense of courtesy he remained instead a 
helpless witness of the wrong. Alter Ghhaganlal’s episode the mem- 
bers of the Udyoga Mandir became suddenly vigilant. 

The witness of Kasturbai’s lapse informed Chhaganlal Joshi 
about it. Joshi courageously, though in fear and trembling, went 
to Kasturbai and demanded the money. Kasturbai felt the humi- 
liation and quickly returned four rupees and promised never to 
repeat the offence. I believe her remorse to be genuine. She has 
agreed to withdraw herself from the institution should any other 
previous aberration be discovered against her or in case she 
should lapse into such conduct again. Her penitence has been 
accepted by Udyoga Mandir and she will remain there just as 
before and accompany me in my tours. 

Now for the third chapter. Three years ago a widow was 
living in the Ashram. All believed her to be pure. About the 
same time a young man brought up in an orphanage too was 
living in the Ashram. His conduct appeared to be correct. He 
was at that time unmarried. He seduced the widow. This is 
comparatively old history now. But the lapse was discovered 
only recently. That such immorality should have occurred in the 
institution that imposes brahmachatya on its inmates is a serious 
tragedy. Alas for the Mandir 1 

If those who have believed in me and the Mandir desert us 
after these revelations it will serve two purposes at a stroke. 
Both they and myself will be extricated from the false position and 
I would welcome the relief and the lightening of my burden it 
will bring me. If all good men in the Mandir 1^ it in disgust the 
problem would ag^ain be readily solved. Equally handy would the 
solution be if aU bad men left the Mandir. Lastly, if I could 
bring myself to flee from the Mandir that too would be a solu- 
tion. But life’s riddles are not solved quite so easUy. None of 
these things will happen. Nature’s processes work mysteriously. 

I hold the manifestation of the corruption in the Mandir 
to be merely the reflection of the wrong in myself. Nothing has 
been further from my thoughts in writing the above lines than to 
arrogate to myself superior virtue. On the contrary, I sincerely 
believe that the impurity of my associates is but the manifestation of 
the hidden wrong within me. I have never claimed perfection 
for myself. Who knows my aberrations in the realm of thought 
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have reacted, on the environment round me. The epithet of 
“Mahatma” has always galled me and now it almost sounds to 
me like a term of abuse. 

But what am 1 to do ? Should I flee or commit suicide or em- 
bark on an endless fast or immure myself alive in the Mandir or 
refuse to handle public finance or public duty? I can do none of 
these things mechanically. I must wait for the voice within. I 
am an incorrigible optimist. I have the hope of attaining swa- 
raj even through the purification of the Mandir. But I must 
first try, discover and remove my own shortcomings. Therefore 
in spite of the full knowledge of the grave shortcomings and fai- 
Itires of the Udyoga Mandir, I stiU live on the hope that it will one 
day justify its existence and reconvert itself into the Satyagraha 
Ashram. 

It seems to me therefore that for the present I must go on 
with it, even though I have to proclaim its shortcomings to the 
world again and again. An activity commenced in Grod’s name 
may be given up only at His bidding. And when He wishes this 
activity of nunc to be brought to a close He will surely prompt 
society to hound me out of its pale and I hug to myself the hope 
that even in that dread hour of retribution I shall st^ have power 
to declare my faith in Him. Let me once more reiterate my 
opinion about the Mandir. Imperfect as it always has been, full of 
corruption as it has been discovered to be, this institution is my 
best creation. I hope to see God through its aid. I wish to be 
judged by the measure of its soundness. Revelations put me on my 
guard; they make me search within; they humble me. But they 
do not shake my faith in it. This may be a gross delusion on 
my part. If so I can say with the immortal Tulsidas that even as 
one who sees silver in the mother of pearl or water in mirage till 
his ignorance is dispelled so will my delusion be a reality to me 
till the eyes of my understanding ate opened. 

Tht Bombc^ ChronteU, 8-4rl929 



192. “J0i>iUVTjr05iy”‘ 

The Gujarat Vidyapith has brought out this week a standard 
dictionary of the Gujarati language. It is, as its name Jodani- 
kosh suggests, a dictionary of spellings of words. This is the first 
dictionary of its kind. Ibere are a few dictionaries in Gujarati, 
but they have not attempted to fix the spellings of words in keep- 
ing with any accepted standard. A language which has no fixed 
spellings for its' words is in the same position as a man without 
a nose. I have always felt, therefore, the want of a standard dic- 
tionary in Gujarati. The number of readers of the Maoajioan is 
by no means small. Similarly, there are many who lean upon 
the Gujarat Vidyapith for the right guidance in linguistic and 
literary matters. How, then, can they do without a standard 
dictionary? This dictionary has been prepared and brought out 
to meet their needs. 

It may be asked: How is one to accept that the spellings 
given in this dictionary are correct while those in others are not? 
The answer is that it is not a question of deciding which spellings 
are correct and which are not. The principle followed in the 
compilation of this dictionary is that ^e spellings adopted by 
those who have a good knowledge of Gujarati and who try to 
write grammatically correct Gujarati be accepted as correct. 

AH those who have a love of the Gujarati language, who 
want to write correct Gujarati, and who care to adopt those spel- 
lings of words which are used by numberless Gujaratis taking part 
in the national movement, will do well to have a copy of this 
dictionary. 

We should be more ashamed of committing mistakes of spel- 
lings in our mother ' tongue than we are of committing them in 
English, After the publication of this dictionary now no one 
has the right to ido as his fancy dictates in the matter of spelling. 
1 recommend to those whose knowledge of Gujarati is as incomplete 
as mine to use this dictionary in dealing with their correspondence. 

This dictionary contains 43,743 Words. It is not necessary for 
me to write about how it came to be written or the principles 
which it has fisUowed in fixing the spelling of words. Let the 
readers know these details from the book itself. The well-to-do 

^ The Gujarati origmal of which this is a translation was published in 
7 - 4 - 1929 . 
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who are interested in language should give a copy of *hig dic- 
tionary to their business executives and ask them to write their 
Gujarati with its help. 

The publishers, not being confident of the sort of reception 
the book wiU get from the reading public, have brought out the 
first edition only of 500 copies. I hope that this number will not 
suffice even for the subscribers of Navajivm, The cost price for a 
copy comes to three rupees and twelve annas. The sale price, 
however, has been fixed at three rupees only. It is well bound 
and has 373 pages. I am sure that the Gujarati-loving Gujaratis 
win soon buy up all copies and thus dispel the doubts of the 
publishers and show their appreciation of the labour done by the 
compilers. 

TJu Problems of Education, pp. 170-1 


193. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Satvaoraha Ashram, Sabarmah,^ 

April 7, 1929 

Gjull* IducAj 

I had your letter in Bombay. Your letter sent to Bezwada has 
been redirected here at Hyderabad which I leave this evening. 

Your last letter is disturbing. You continue to get fever perio- 
dically. Do not be anxious about it, but do not disregard it. 
If you cannot keep your health there, you must take a change. 
It might be good to take quinine for some days. Lemons you 
should send for from Patna or Calcutta wherever they are to be 
had. I hope you are using mosquito-net regularly. If oil dis- 
agrees, do not take it. If you caimot get good ghee, I can send 
it to you. In short, you should hold your body in trust and 
take whatever may be needed for it. 

Yes, for the soft spindles you have no advocate in Gujarat 
barring me. But my advocacy is based on ignorance. I advo- 
cate it because I like it 
. Visitors waiting to see me. 

I am under h^. Naidu’s roof. 

Love. 

Bapu 


1 PennaiieQt addieu 
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[PS.] 

Ba, Frabhavati, Ituamsaheb, Pyarelal and Subbiah are vnth 
me. Vallabhbhai wanted Mahadev. 

From the odginal: G.W. 5358. Courtesy: Mirabdm; also GJN. 9414 


194. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

April 7, 1929 

am . ORHAGANLAL, 

You must have got the letter* which I wrote to you from 
Bombay. I am writing this from Hyderabad. Kishorelal has 
advised H.* to sec S.® He will, therefore, do so. He asked my 
permission and I have given it. You should not feel nervous 
about this affair. Remain calm. We should be careful and 
see that no injustice is done by us. There will be no harm if we 
are deceived, but it will certainly be wrong if we do injustice to 
anyone. If some people persist in their sins despite our vigilance, 
we may remain unconcerned by that because we diall not be res- 
ponsible for their sins. I have no time to elaborate this, however. 
I must run now. Waman Naik is sitting before me. 

Blessmgsfim 

Bapo 


From a photostat of the Ghdarati: G.N. 5397 


195. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Satyaoraha Ashrau, Sabarmati,^ 
April 8, 1929 

uUXf 

1 sent you a letter yesterday from Hyderabad (Deccan) . I am 
nearing Bezwada, but still away from it. We are in a little village 
without a telegraphic oflBLce. The post from Bezwada has been 
brought here. So I have two letters from you, 2nd and 3rd. If 
you cannot be radically cured, you must take a change. You 
can go to a seaside or to a hillside. 

^ Vide pp. 205-6. 

2 & 3 'xiie ntmfA are being omitted here. 

4 Permanent address 
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If you can hold out till Jxme, you might perhaps go with me 
to Almora. So far as I am aware, there is to be an Ahnora 
programme in June, You will have to travel 2nd class though. 

I should dread to put you in a 3rd-class compartment in your 
weak state. But this is aU building castles in the air. The im- 
mediate thing is for you to get well. To spend lavidily on 
fruit is real economy. You cannot keep good health without 
fresh fruit. Lemons are the prince among fruits. . Dr. 
Rajabali told me one lemon was equal to six oranges. 1 can 
well believe it. But you must have aU the fruit you fancy. Raw 
green leaf is good, but it must be eaten sparingly, not more than 
one tola at a time and then too only if it does not upset the 
system. Perhaps the oil too does not agree with you. Your 
primary concern is not to discover a cheap diet, but it is to be 
able to live in villages without needing a yearly exodus to the 
hills. Your attention must, therefore, be concentrated on making 
your experiment a success, no matter how much it costs you to 
live. I am going to wire to you as soon as 1 am at a wiring 
station.* How nice it is to be without a wiring office at either 
end! I know that I need not wire. If I was really poor, I could 
not wire. If I was not impatient and had full trust in God, I 
should not wire. But I am not going to act mechanically. When 
that faith comes, I shall cease to think of wiring. It is enough 
for the time being that I am not fretting, even though I get letters 
about your illness and though I have no telegraph office here. 

I seem to be flourishing on my diet, 3rd-class travelling and 
continuous engagements. I wonder myself that I have not yet 
collapsed. Of course, I snatch plenty of rest and the happy knack 
of sleeping at will saves me. Truth is that God saves me so long 
as He wants me in this body. The moment His wants are satisfied, 
no . precautions on my part will save me. 

Of course, you will locate Bezwada on the map. There are 
five or six districts to cover. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5359. Court^: Mirabehn; also G.N. 9415 


* R* p. 218. 


196. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 


April 8, 1929 

8I8TKRS, 

I cannot banish from my mind the memory of the incidents 
that took place in the Udyoga Mandir. I see lack of courage in all 
of them. Where there is no courage th^e can never be truth. 
To do a wrong thing is sin, but to try to hide it is a greater sin. 
If a person sincerely admits his sin, it is washed off and he can 
return to the path of right. But he who hides his misdeed out 
of a false sense of shame sinks deeper into the pit. We have 
seen this to be true in every case, and hence I request you all to 
avoid a false sense of shame. If any of you, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, does a wrong thing, she should confess it at once and 
resolve in her mind not to do a similar thing again. 

Bltssbigs fim 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Patn-I: Ashramn Behnom, p. 60 


197. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

Silence Day [April 8, 192S] 

OHI. OHHAOANLAL, 

We were to reach Bezwada today, but Venkatappayya and 
his co-workers decided on some other plan. At three o’clock at 
night, they got me down at a place three stations this side of 
Bezwada and immediately drove me to a zamindar’s village 20 
miles away from the station. It is nine in the morning just now. 
On the way, there was a sandy river-bed about a mile wide 
through which buffaloes were made to pidl the car. I was much 
tired and so went to sleep in the car. I wrote a letter to you from 
Hyderabad too. You must have got it. 

S.’s^ afBur is becoming more complicated. Do not lose your 
patience. Do not get nervous. Stop others from talking about 
the matter. We shall learn from all these incidents what love is, 

1 T|he name is being omitted. 
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We shall learn the difference between ignorant attachment and 
love and, in the process, shall purify ourselves too. 

Since there is no letter from you, I don’t write about any- 
thing else. You will get a draft from Waman Naik from Hydera- 
bad; keep that also in the suspense account. In this amount, too, 
the sums earmarked will be small. 

Bkssittgsfim 

Bafu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: O.N. 5561 


198. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHJ^ 


Bezwada, 

April 9, 1929 

]\^RABA1 

EIhadi Depot 
MASHUBAm 

GOT LETTERS FOURTH FIFTH. ALSO WIRE ON ARRIVAL 
THANE GOO. ICUST PROOURE LEMON MILE ANY COST. 
SUGGEST BIK GRAINS TWO DOSES QUININE THREE GRAINS 
EACH WITH SODA LEMON. LOVE. 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5360. Courtesy: Mirabehn; also G.N. 9416 


199. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

Bezwada, 

April 9, 1929 

Importance 
'' Galootta 

GLAD YOU broke FAST. OONTTNUE ORANGE JUIOE 
GRAPE JUICE THREE DAYS. DILUTE SAME WITH WATER. 
DRINK PLENTY BOILED WATER COLD OR HOT WITH 
OR WITHOUT LEMON JUIQB AND SALT OR HQNEY. USE 
RASED BEDSTEAD. . IN8TBAD SLEEPING ^OOR. TAKE WEIGHT 
DAILY. 

Gandhi 

.r^om a photostat: 0,N, 6770 


zoo. LETTER TO MIRABEHJ^ 


Satyaoraba. Ashram, Sabarmati,’ 
April 9, 1929 

OQI« 

I wrote to you yesterday. I have wired today a fairly full 
ihing. I am happy you are out of the wood just now. But these 
attacks are a warning you may not ignore. 

Yes, I did get the translation of RoUand’s letter, in Ahmedabad 
I think, certainly not in Calcutta. I hope to send you a reply for 
despatch with translation. 

You will not put an undue strain on your body or your 
nerves. 

I am stiU unable to give you a settled programme. The 
Reception Committee is still undecided as to the places to which 
it will take me. The headquarters, therefore, remain Bezwada. 
Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

You missed the fast on 6th* because of your fever. I missed 
it because of my wretched preoccupation, though I had thought 
of it before. The rush is bad. This fbrgethilness is a bad symptom. 

From the origiiial: Q.W. 5361. Oourtesy: Mirabdin: also G.N. 9417 
201. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 


Bezwada, 
April 9, 1929 

OBI . ohhaoamiad. 

You must have received the post I sent yesterday. On arriv- 
ing here, I got two letters from you. It is not true that we have 
lost our capitaL We have lost that part of it which was not 
genuine, why be grieved or pained by that ? Our burden has become 
the Ughter for that loss. We will certainly go on working. If 
only we cau' say that these people were sinfril once, that would be 
profit enough to us. But my fear is that all the sin has not come 

‘ Pomanept addren 

* First day of the National Week, observed ^ce 1919 
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out, and that there is no assurance that they will not sin again. 
Who can give such an assurance? All that we can do is to strive 
ceaselessly and get rid of impurity whenever we see any. We 
will go on serving people as long as they trust us. Indeed, the 
ailair will make no difference to people’s love for us. Perhaps they 
will be more generous. We will endure whatever happens. 

You must have got my letter about S.‘ I cannot say definitely 
that she is innocent. I have no doubt about P.> I cannot say, 
however, if S. has cherished lustful thoughts. But we cannot 
suspect her in this fashion. We should assume the truth of what 
she says. She will certainly not work in the goshala. But now 
that H.® has come, our burden will be lighter. 

Let Chhotelal go to Kashmir if he wants to. He will become 
calm only when he goes somewhere. 

You need not feel unhappy on account of Ba. You have 
rendered a service to the Ashram by going courageously to her, 
have shown yourself to be a brave man and done your duty as 
a son. As for Ba, she has been saved fix)m error. 

BUssmgs fim 

Bapxj 

[PS.] 

I send with this a beautiful letter firom Prabhudas. Show 
it to all. Send it to Kakasaheb. 

Bapu 

[PPS.] 

You must have sent to Anandshankerbhai Thadani’s typed 
book. 

From a photostat of the Gig'arati; G.N. 5399 


202. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

April 9, 1929 

BHAISHRI MADHAVJI, 

I was about to send you a wire asking you to give up your 
fast when I ^t your telegram. It is well that you have given it 
up. You must have received my wire in which I have explaioed 
the matter , in detail. I hope you are taking complete rest. I have 
asked you to send me a wire every day, , If you patiently carry 
out. my instructions, you |WiIl regain your strength and weight. 

2 3 The. names are omitted in the ipuioe. 
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I wrote to you yesterday giving detailed instructions.* The address 
for the present should be Bezwada. 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 6769 


Mohandas 


203. SPEECH AT NAJ^DIGAMA 

April 9, 1929 

Mahatmaji said that he was very glad for the calmness prevailing there 
firom 1920 onwards. His idea was that swaity was peace of mind and peace 
with all the people. It was very difficult to reform the people of big dties 
but there were greater opportunities in the villages where he saw dirt and 
desolation. Gould not the people who were responsible for the clean and 
healthy life of these villages devote their attention to this task? He hc^ed 
— «nd he believed that his hope would not be in vain — the hundreds of 
youths who had gathered there that day before him would come fixward to 
help in this direction. 

In your place cotton is available and in your addresses you 
said that aU should wear khaddar. If only you did so I diould 
be very glad indeed. Here I see some sisters, and a few of them 
are wearing khadi. Why only a few? Women also shotild take 
part in the attainment of swaraj and self-purification like the men. 
I do not speak of swaraj but of Rmwrajya. If there is no Sita there 
is no Ramarqjya. If you want Rcanarajya aU of you should become 
Sitas. History says that Sita wore khaddar and. used only national 
things.. It is on account of that pyrity that Ravana could not 
even touch Sita. Sita entered fire, but was safe. Hindu ladies 
can become so pure if they try. 

Today drinking is a bad habit. The dnmkard 'caimot dis- 
tinguish who is his mother and who is his wife, H you want 
pu^cation, you must give up drinking. You know of course 
that untouchability should be removed in swaraj. 

You have presented rne Rs. 1,170. I know you can pay 
more. In Andhra Desha men wear jewels like women. Ladies are 
afraid of coming out to see me, because when they come I look 
at their jewellery. I have taken their jewellery. When crores of 
people are starving there is no room for others to wear jewellery. 
They must give away all jewellery to Daridfmarayana. 

The Hindu, 10-4-1929 

* This letter is not available. 



204. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

Bezwada, 

[April 10,' 1929^ 

luFORTANCB 

Galootta 

MAY TAEB GOAT’S mtt.tt DILUTRD WITH WATER TOXJR 
OUNOES EACH TQIB HOT MORE THAN THRIOE. OMIT 
GRAPE PRUrr TILL SUNDAY UNLESS ABSOLUTELY SURE 
OP DIGESTING IT WELL. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: GJ^. 6771 


205. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


April 10, 1929 

I have your letter. As there is no wire I take it that the 
slight increase was a passing phase only. Beware of over-strain. 
I am still keeping well. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C,W. 5362. Courtesy: Mirabdm; also GJi. 9418 


206. LETTER TO CHHAGAJ4LAL JOSHI 

April 10, 1929 

GEDta QBSAiGAI'TXsAXjj 

I got your letter of the 7th. You may certainly reduce the 
expenditure in the Mandir wherever you think proper. You need 
not force yourself to close any department. It should be enough 
if we follow it as a fixed policy that we will not run any depart- 
ment by borrowing money. When fiiends stop their aid, the de- 
partments will automatically close down. We need not get 

1 From the postmark 
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frightened because the evil among us has been escposed; we should 
only remain vigilant. I feel lighter after writing the article* in 
Naoajimti. I don’t think it possible just now to reduce the scope 
of our activities. Maybe incidents like the one about M.* or 
about G.® will happen again. Even at that time, we will not 
lose courage. It is enough if you remain vigilant to see that such 
incidents do not occur again. There should be a voucher for 
every pie spent. Is it not our good fortune that G. has not 
acted shamelessly and run away with the money? He has returned 
more than he had stolen. M. had not abandoned all shame. He 
may even lead a pure life now. About S.* we can say nothing. 
Everything will be all right if we take no interest in [others’] sins. 

We cannot trouble Vinoba or Kakasaheb in this matter. All 
that you can do is to insist on my presence. I am trying from 
right now to arrange the programme so that I may spend July, 
and probably August too, there. Do not lose heart. Gk> on 
doing courageously what you can. 

If Jayakaran leaves against your wishes, let him. Don’t give 
him any help if you do not think it proper to do so. 

I had a letter from Ratilal and Ghampa. I send it with this 
for you to read. Read my reply to it and pass it on to them. 
Garry out what I have stated in my letter. If you can please 
them by offering a little more, do so. You can spend up to 
Rs. 200 a month. If, however, we give as much every month, 
they wiU save nothing for travelling expenses, etc. 

Yogendrababu may stay there as long as he desires; permit 
him to leave whenever he wishes to do so. The main object is 
to teach his wife to live a little freely. She will easily learn that 
in the Ashram. 

Has the money received from Bmma been handed over to 
Shankerlal? 

I trust you are taking proper care of your health. Gonsume 
as much milif and ghee as may be necessary. 

BUssingsfimn 

Bafu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5400 . 


1 m pp. 209-12. 

2, 3 & 4 The hames are hmng omitted. 



207, LETTER TO RADHABEHN GANDHI 


April 10, 1929 

QSCIa RAJDSIKA,^ 

I have been worrying about your health. You should observe 
how your body worla and put it right. In no case should you 
work beyond your strength. I hope your mind is at peace. 
Does Keshu write to you regularly? He is known to be rather 
lazy in writing letters. 

BUssingsfiom 

Bafu 


From Giyarad: G.W. 8675. Courtesy: Radhabehn Choudhari 


208. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, BE^f^ADA 

April 10, 1929 

BROTHERS AMD SISTERS, 

I request you to keep silence. I thank you all, and those 
who have presented me with addresses. AU ihe addressess have 
been written in vernacular for which I congratulate you. I con- 
gratulate you because it is equivalent to Hindi, the Rashtra Bhariia 
of India. I am glad that yoii permitted me to accept the add- 
resses as read. The affection I owe to Andhra Desha is supreme. 
I am not amazed at your humility but on the other hand delighted. 
1 would like to point out a better way of presenting an address. I 
stand before you as the representative of the poor and the down- 
trodden. When I have come to you as the representative of the 
poor I feel pained at the expenditure iavolved in the preparation 
of addresses. It would indeed be more delighthil if they were 
manuscript addresses or pahn-leaf addresses. Your affection is 
too sincere towards me and I feel I am unable to bear it. I have 
followed a translation of the address and I am afraid there is a 
good deal of flattery and little of what your chief needs are from 
which you are Slivering. ,1 would, like to have blown your circum- 
stances, how you live and wha.t relief is given to you by those who 
can give it. 

This is the National Week of which Four days have run out. 
This week is one of self-purification and national effort. Till 
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the 15th instant we have to live up to a high level of national 
enthusiasm. The 13th of April is a day of national reminder to us 
of General Dyer’s act. We want now a sense of wisdom and the 
strength of experience. The Congress had commanded you to 
do your bit by the country. Boycott of foreign cloth and wearing 
of l^addar are the two biddings of the Congress and there is no- 
thing more that any Indian could do now. It has given an 
opportunity for aU Indians to participate in the national awakening. 
It is easy for everyone to accept khaddar. If Andhra Desha stands 
and works for khaddar, you have don the greatest national 
service. For the first rime in 1921, the national programme laid 
down here at Bezwada had focussed the attention of the whole 
country and Bezwada must feel proud of it. I ask you now, what 
have you done since 1921 ? You have courage and wisdom. But 
you lack in imity. You have not leamt to co-operate and worL 
I request you to work unitedly, propagate khaddar and set 
yourselves against foreign cloth. 

At this juncture, Christiaxis, Hindus, Farsis and Mahom- 
medans must join hands. It is not necessary for me to say much 
on the subject There is a lot of bad blood in North India bet- 
ween Hindus and Mahommedzins. The murder of Mahasaya 
Rajpal has accentuated the situation. One dastardly act of a 
Moslem has set the Hindus against Mahonunedans. As a Hindu, 
I pray you not to have any bad feelings towards .Moslems. By 
murdering him he, the man who did it, has neither benefited 
himself nor Islano. In the past, too, such things have occurred. 
Whenever the mind is foil of vice and passion, there will be a. 
manifestation of it Revengeful spirit must be banished from our 
minds. 

In the Assembly also, a like crime of a ghastly nature has 
been committed. Swaraj has receded a step by this crime. The 
two youths involved in the bomb outrage have set back the pro- 
gress of our national movement. The Congress members must 
cleanse themselves from the taint of violence. These two ihad 
youngsters of Delhi are very much like the murderer of Rajpal. 
We need not be discouraged by these blunders. During this week, 
it is our duty to purify ourselves. I feel sorry that Mr. Samba- 
murti is not with us and I am also reminded now of Andhra Ratna 
D. GopaUcrishniah who is no more. Whether our colleagues stay with 
us or are severed from us, the burden of carrying on of what they 
left is still on us. The instructions of Congre'ss about khaddar and 
drink must be carried out. In one of the addresses, it was pointed 
out that the Goveriiment was not able to do anything deqdte Our 
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'waiting and watching. Prayers and petitions to Government do 
not help us. Self-reliance must be our prop and not any aid 
from Government. For that purpose we need volunteers trained 
in non-violence. 

There is again the problem of untouchability. Compared 
to towns, the obstacles in villages are many and potent Our 
young must work in the 'villages to remove untouchability. 
Their life of purity in the villages ■will be an example to the vil- 
lagers to follow. You have gi'ven me Rs. 2,500 for khaddar but 
it is •very little. Bezwada is capable of gi'ving more. I will wind 
up today’s proceedings by discharging the pleasant functions entrus- 
ted to me. I ha've great pleasure in now unveiling Sri Krishna Deva 
Raya’s portrait Next I associate myself 'with the pleasure of de- 
cla^g the high level reservoir open. I have seen it and I thank 
the Municipality for sparing me the task of going to the reservoir 
to open it. I feel now unable to perform functions which I used 
to do five or ten years ago. I can now do only a fraction of 
that 'Work and 1 am grateful that the Municipal Goundl has excused 
my inability and absence. The gift of water facilities to the people 
at large is considered a 'virtuous act according to our Hindu scrip- 
tures. In a hot country like this a reservoir is essential and I 
trust the poor of the city ■will be first served ■with ■water. I thank 
you for patiently listening to me and it gives me pleasure to note 
that Hindi prachar is more or less being efficiently done in these 
parts. There is however a great need for its ;propagation. It must 
so progress that a Hindi speedi need not be translated to you 
hereafter. I hope you will now give the best of your mite to the 
Ehadi Fund. I am in the practice of auctioning the addresses 
and jewels I receive. At Nuzvid I ■was presented with three 
addresses and when auctioned they fetched me Rs. 60. I thank 
■you once again. 

A third duty lying tmdischarged still rests on me and I have 
pleasure in deckuing the industrial house for disabled poor open. 

Tha Hindu, 11-4-1929 


m. DECK PASSEJ/GER^ 


Resumption of travelling third class by rail and deck on sea 
is reviving old es^ieriences in circumstances somewhat different from 
the old. When no one or few people knew me, I could easily be 
lost in the crowd and share its trials and its joys to tihe fulL 
Now I am a distinguished untouchable. They must make room for 
me and give me facilities which they will not give to any other 
fellow-passenger. Consequently when I travelled as a deck 
passenger on board the s.s. Aronda on my way to Burma, 1 was 
isolated from the rest of my fellows. On the outward voyage the 
steamship authorities too had conspired with the passengers in the 
scheme of isolation. They had set apart a portion of the second 
saloon deck for me and insisted on my use of the second saloon 
latrines. I was therefore able to see little of the inconveniences 
of the deck passengers. On the return' voyage I happened to 
have the same boat but the steamship authorities had allowed 
things to take their natural course and I found myself in the 
midst of the deck passengers. Though, therefore, t suffered from 
the disabilities of mahatmaship, I was able fairly to ^are their 
trials. And I found that as in railway carriages so in steam- 
ships, there was not much difference between the condition of 
travelling in 1915 and 1929 so far as the lowest class travelUng is 
concerned. There was the same squalor, the same indifference, the 
same overcrowding, the same stenches and the same din and 
noise as before. I observed on the Aronda that the ^ace reserved 
for the passengers was encroached upon by motor-cars, fowl and 
cattle. I felt keenly this criminal disregard of the welfare and the 
feelings of human cargo. Indeed it seemed to me that the other 
cargo both animate and inanimate claimed greater attention in- 
asmuch as negligence in respect thereof by the steamship autboiities 
might involve them in Vandal loss. The latrines were filthy 
beyond description. The sorest trial for me was in reaching the 
latrines to wade through a corridor reeking with urine and on 
reaching there to find that I could not lock even the half door 
of the latrine. 

As how'ever I was unable owing to my foregoing disability to 
maTcft an inspection myself I asked one of my companions to make 
a diligent inspection of the whole of the dedc accommodation and 
draw up a brief report of such inspection. I reproduce the report 
below: 
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There is deck accommodation on board the s.s. Aronda for about 
1,500 passengers though in the busy season this limitation is overlooked. 
There are for the use of these 1,500 passengers two tiny bath-rooms and 
twelve latrines in sets of 4 fbr men and 2 bath-rooms and 8 latrines 
for women. This gives an average of one latrine to 75 passengers and 
one bath-room to 375 passengers. 

There is only a sea-water tap in the bath-rooms, but no &e^ 
water tap, nor any facility whatever for keeping the clothes in a dry 
place while one is bathing. Either the bath-rooms have no latches or 
the latter are out of repair. One of the bath-rooms is also used partly 
as a urinal and probably is not intended to be shut at all. Its door is 
permanently fastened with a string to a nail on the wall to prevent it 
from banging when the ship rolls. The space used as urinal is open to 
view and is not curtained from the rest of the bath-room by any parti- 
tion. 

The latches of the latrines are in the same condition of disrepair as 
those of the bath-rooms. The construction of the latrines leaves mudi to 
be desired. There is a sort of running corridor in firont of each set of 
latrines through which the passage to the bath-room also lies. Dirty 
water and urine from the latrines flow into this corridor, and owing to 
faulty drainage, instead of discharging itself through the drain, the foul 
water continues to roll to and fro on the floor with the rolling of the 
8hh>* 

The twin or the lowermost deck is nothing better than a black 
hole. It is dark and dingy and stufly and hot to the point of suffoca- 
tion. Electric lights have to be kept burning for the most part. There 
is no direct access to the sea air. llie only ventilation is throu^ a couple 
of air chimneys s<][uare hole in the opening on TUftin deck. 

There are no refuse bins or receptacles for the rubbish. So the passen- 
gers spit, squirt their beted-nut chew and throw orange peels and such rub- 
bish just on the floor. At best this deck is flt only to be used as a cattle- 
hold instead of accommodating the human cargo that it does. 

The forepart of the main deck is sometimes partly used — as was 
the case last time when we voyaged from Calcutta to Rangoon— as a 
cattle-hold; the space used by the cattle being separated from the pas- 
sengers just by a trellised partition. Similarly at the stem end of the 
shade deck there is a cage where sheep, goats, dudes and poultry arc 
kept. It is fbul and stinidng beyond description, so much so that it is 
next to impossible to stand anywhere near it. . ^ 

There seems to be no hospital arrangement for the third-class pass- 
engers on bosud this boat Nor is there any spedal accommodatiooD 
provided for patients from among thiid-clsus passengers in caM of cajnia 
illness or an epidemic outbreak. 


PABIAH D008 
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The S.8. Artmda is owned by one of the biggest steamship com- 
panies in the world. It has therefore ample mfians at its dis- 
posal to make deck accommodation decent and progressively com- 
fortable, if only it has the wUl; I was able to observe the pro- 
gressive changes in the first saloon and second saloon accommoda- 
tion, though obviously I could not carefully examine this accommo- 
dation. The changes obtruded themselves on my attention. There 
is no reason why deck passengers who are really more paying cus- 
tomers than saloon passengers Should not have reasonable ac- 
commodation and reasonable comforts. I was told by the passengers 
that during that part of the year the voyage was tolerable for 
deck passengers but that during' the rainy season when the upper 
deck was almost useless those passengers suffered almost indescri- 
bable hardships, most of them fell ill and some even lost their 
lives as a result of hardships suffered during the voyage. This is 
wrong for any steamship company; it is doubly wrong for a rich 
and world-renowned corporation ^e the combine of P.&O. and 
B.I.S.N. Companies. The owners and managers should know that 
day after day the number of intelligent and educated passengers 
travelling by the deck is increasing. It behoves the Company to 
anticipate their wants and reasonable desires.* 

To>'t^ In&a^ 11-4-1929 


210. PARIAH DOGS 

A manager of a U.P. high school writes: 

I would like your opinioa ia a matter of public interett. I mean 
the kiUmg of stray dogs by municipalities. The harm that these dogs, 
espedally the diseased ones, do to man is distressing, and a remedy to 
get rid of them, one way or the other, is highly solicited. I refer the 
point to you as people are prone to treat it as a question involving lomsa. 

To kill these dogs does, in my opinion, amount to himsa, but 
I believe it to be inevitable, if we are to escape much greater himsa. 
Every dog should be owned and a collar attached to it. I should 
suggest a dog licence. Every unlicenced dog should be caught by 
the police and immediately handed to the Mahajan if they have 
adec^uate provision for the maintenance of these dogs and would 
submit to municipal supervision as to the adequacy of such provi- 

* For the Company’s r^ly and Gandhiji's comments on it, . eidii pp. 284-6 
and 322-4. 
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sion. Failing such provision, all stray dogs should be shot, 'piis in 
my opinion is the most humanitarian method of dealing with the 
dog nuisance which everybody feels but nobody cares or dares to 
tackle. This Imssezfaxre is quite in keeping with the atmosphere of 
general public indifference. But such indifference is itself Mma^ 
and a votary of ahimsa cannot afford to neglect or shirk questions, 
be they ever so trifling, if these demand a solution in terms of 
ahimsa. We should arrive at a proper understanding of the gr^t 
doctrine only by boldly facing them- even at the risk of commit- 
ting serious blunders.* 

Yamg In£a, 11-4-1929 

211. FROHJBinON IN THE ASSEMBLY 

It is a healthy sign that the members of the Legislative As- 
sembly are giving attention to total prohibition. The instance I 
have in mind is that of Sir Purushottamdas TTiakurdas. I take the 
following interesting extract from his speech on the motion to 
consider the Finance BUI for the current year.* 

Young hSa, 11-4-1929 

212. TELEGRAM TO MABHAVJI V. THANEAR 

Bskwada, 
[April 11, 1923]^ 

Importance 

Oaxootta 

DESORIPTION SIOIOFIES OVERRATENO. NOW TAKE ONLY 
DILUTED FRUrr JUIOES NO PULP NO MHH TWO 
DATS. OONSULT PHTSECOAN IF NEOBSSART. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: Gll. 6772 


I On the question of stray dogs, vidi also Vols. XXXI and 3DQQI, 
under the series *1s Hiis Humanity?”. 

* In his speech, not reproduced here. Sir Pururiiottanidas lhakurdas had 
strongly appealed to the Finance Member to introduce prohibition in India* 
*'From the postmaric 


213, LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

April lU 1929 

am. CHHA.GAin.Ai., 

I got your letter. There is no need for the people there to 
meet and discuss what to do now. If you meet again and again, 
you will taUc about one thing every time. You will say that we 
are unworthy and disperse, and aU that will remain in &e end is 
despair. It would be all right if you meet to pass a resolution 
to solve a particular diJBEicidty, but really speaking there is no 
need even to pass a resolution. A soldier’s only duty is to go on 
doing his work without looking up and devise measures to meet any 
difficulty that may arise. All of us are soldiers fighting immorality. 
We have done what was necessary. We brought out the evil. 
We made two rules. Everyone is examining hhnself or herself. 
This is enough. Think over what I have said in my article on the 
Ramqyttna and the Gita in Nasajvoan.} We should not think about 
sense-pleasures either with interest or with repulsion. That is 
non-co-operation. So long as I am alive, have consciousness, none 
of you will exercise more fireedom than you do at present. When- 
ever, therefore, you can act without consulting me, you tiiould. 
When necessary, you may certainly consult me. Do not conceal 
anything out of pity for me. 

I see one thing of course. The thought that I myself tolerate 
evil pains me. There is no one here just now who knows the Gita. 
The persons who take it up and read it are Pyarelal, Subbiah and 
Prabhavati. I make them read it by turns. I feel sorry that in 
my eyes all the three have failed. Subbiah is on leave at present. 
Frabhavati’s deficiency is pardonable. But what about Pyarelal 
and Subbiah? They have been living with me for years. I am a 
lover of the Gita and they are among those dearest to me. And yet 
I never took any interest in their reading the (rtfs or spimung. How, 
then, can I blame them if they did iiot, either? I would not pass 
Pyarelal’s Ehgli^ if it was bad. I am now forced to listen to 
his pronunciation of the words in the Gita and &el miserable within. 
He certainly does not spin every day. . But, thra, do I make him 
sjan? I merely give a lecture on the subject and do no more. 
The Adiram is my most important creation, but I always remain 
a^y from it. I see, thus, that I am myself untruthful in my con- 

t Vidt pp. 245^. 
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duct. Is it Strange, then, diat there should be theft and inunora- 
lity in the A^ram? 

Hence, it is more necessary that I should think than that any 
of you should. But what shall I gain by indulging in self-condem- 
nation? I believe that I have the capacity to see my weaknesses 
in their proper measure, and I strive to overcome them. 

My aim behind this self-condemnation is this: 

(1) To pay special attention to improving people’s pronuncia- 
tion of the words in the Gita and see that they understand the 
meaning of the verses. 

(2) To see that everyone scrupulously performs the spinning 
yajna. 

(3) To look after the kitchen carefully. 

These three activities are of general concern and none of us 
can escape them. Everyone caimot join in the goshala work, and all 
do not engage in agriculture. But all must concern themselves 
with the three things mentioned above. That is why I have laid 
stress on them. If untruth does not enter these activities, we still 
shall be saved. If we remain sincere in them, that will have an 
effect on all the other aspects of our work. 

SUssingsfim 

Bajpu 

From a photostat of the Grdarati: G.N. 5401 


214, LETTER TO MADHAVJI 7. THAKKAR 

April 11, 1929 

BBAI MADHAVp^ 

I have your wire. It has alarmed me. Yesterday’s telegram 
also had alarmed me. You started taking wiillr much too early. 
As for grape frmt,^ a person who has been fasting certainly cannot 
digest it. It contains a good amount of protein. I think that even 
grapes and orange pulp were started rather early. I have^ there- 
fore, sent you a^ warning today.* For die presort the stomach will 

not ^be able to dig^t anything but juice of fruits. More art is need- 
ed m gradually returning to the normal diet after a fast than in 
fasting. Many people don’t have the necessary patience diuing 
mat time. The increase in your w:eight also seems too rapid. 
Htwever, there is no cause firr axudety. You have now seen the 
right way. Even juice of fruits should be taken in smalT quanti- 

* Fi* p. 23(h 
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tics and slowly. It should be sipped or licked, not gobbled or gulp- 
ed. It should be taken with a spoon and allowed to miT with the 
saliva. I am waiting for your next telegram, which I shall get only 
tomorrow. From today evening, I shall be touring in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bezwada. They wiU forward your telegram to me 
wherever I am. This is bound to cause some delay in my getting 
it, but that cannot be helped. May God restore and preserve your 
health. 

Vandemataram fitm 
Moeandas 

From a photostat of the Ghgarati: GJNT. 6773 


215. SPEECH AT GUNABALA KHABDAR ASHRAM 

April 11, 1929 

I expect you to work in greater earnestness. All your energy 
should be directed towards the country’s cause. I am glad I am 
brought to this Ashram. I only say to you this: Produce your own 
cotton here and unless and until you do it, you will not be good 
spinners. Learn Hindi. Give me your jewellery. It wll be better 
utilized by me. If you have not the courage to give it to me, 
convert it into money and invest it in a bank which could be uti- 
lized in time of need. Jewellery is worn in towns and villages and 
not in ashrams of this kind. 

Tht Hindu, 11-4-1929 


216. SPEECH AT PABAMATA 

April 11, 1929 

I am not satisfied with money alone, there should be the heart 
behind. If you really feel for this then, at this moment give up 
liquor which burns the hearts of people. The profesdonal peopte. 
who make liquor should also give up preparing it. You inust aU 
combine to drive out this devU. Then only money ^ven by you 
wiU be of value. I get money from prostitutes ^d bquor dcalOT 
and I accept it hoping they would repent 

you to make this reform immediately. I exhort you to give up 
foreign cloth and wear khaddar. I appeal to all those who have 
not already paid their quota to do so now. 

Tht Hindu, 11-4-1929 



217. THE FEARLESS SPEAKER 


[April 12, JP29]J 

Whatever the outcome of the tussle between the Speaker of 
the Assembly and the Grovemment, Sjt. Vithalbhai J. Patel has 
more than vindicated the choice of the Assembly in electing him 
to the Speaker’s chair. He had upheld the dignity of the oflRce by 
his strict impartiality.* But within the limits prescribed by law or 
tradition, he had missed not a single opportunity of advancing the 
national cause. This has naturally brought about a conflict bet- 
ween him and the Government. And he had won every time, 
he won even when he was betrayed by the heat of the moment 
into a departure from his usual urbanity. He corrected himself 
the very next day by tendering a dignified, voluntary, ample apo- 
logy. He has never hidden his' colours. By his fearless conduct in 
the chair, he has enhanced the prestige of the nation. 

It is therefore worth while examining the cause of his great 
success. He has no personal end to serve. His financial needs are 
small for he lives simply, and therefore neither the high ofiSce nor 
the high salary have any temptation for Tiim- And to this state 
of deta c h men t he adds an amazing industry that has enabled him 
an unsurpassable mastery over the rules and procedure 
guiding his high office. For Vithalbhai Patel politics have been, 
no pastime for filling his leisure hours, they have been a passion 
with him. He has therefore dedicated all his talents and time to 
their study with the result that in his own field he has made him- 
self almost invincible. 

Toui^ 18 - 4-1929 


* Uie article was written at Wnyyur on this date. 

* FWr aln pp. 270-2. 


218. TELEGRAM TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

WUYYTO, 

[April 12, 192ff\^ 

IltPOUTANGE 

Galgotta 

DAILY ENEMA NEQESaAEY TILL FREE NATURAL 
MOTIONS OOMMENOE. 

Gandhi 

From « i^otostat: G.N. 6774 


219. LETTER TO MIRABEHJf 


April 12, 1929 

QED[« BniifeAj 

I constantly think of you. This leanness of body won’t do. 
You must have enough flesb on you to support your big frame. 
But of course there is no hurry. Do insist on having a room to 
yoursdf where you can shut yourself in if you like. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: Q.W. 5363. Courtesy; Mirabdin; also G.N. 9419 


220. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

April 12, 1929 

CHI. CHHAGANLAL, 

I got your letter. Do not listen to anybody else’s advice. Do 
not fail to write to me about anything wHdh may happen and 
whidh I ^ould know. 

Tell Ratilal about Ghorwad. Meet his wi^es and keep him 
there. 

Let me know what Furushottam wishes now. 

Do what you think ptdper about S.* If H.® is ready 
to take her away, he may do so. My consent is not necessary. He 
should take her away on his own rei^nsibiKty. 

®From the postmark 
* & • The names are btdpg flmitted. 
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I thinTf I have abeady written to you about the conversation 
I had with Mama. 

Have you handed over to Shankerlal the money received from 
Rangoon? 

I can understand that P.‘ will not like to remain on the 
committee for some time. Meet him ofren. 

If you stm have any doubt, be fearless and write to me about it. 
You may make whatever use you like of Chhaganlal’s room. 
Do you get any letters from him? 

Bhssmgsfim 

Bapu 

From a {diotostat of the Gtyarali: G.N. 5402 


221. LETTER TO MADHAVJI 7. THAKKAR 

April 12, 1929 

mSAISHRI ISADHAVJt, 

I got your letter of the 7th. I think it is beyond my power to 
lay down Ae exact measure of food for you to take. In my opinion 
even a professional physician cannot prescribe for a patient die 
exact measure from a distance. I can, therefore, only make some 
suggestions. You may foUow only such of them as suit you. Pro- 
vided no harm seems to result, you may try the following for a 
week: 

(1) 80 tolas of cow’s milk in four instalments during tbe day, 
It should be boiled only once. There will be no barm if yor 
drink the milk cold a^r it has been boiled once; drink it, 
that is, in the right quantity. 

(2) If you feel the desbe, after every instalment of milk sud 
black currants, exactly twenty in number, after washing them 

(3) If you feel no heaviness eat with the milk one tola exactly 
weighed of toasted brown bread, taking care to chew it properly 

(4) Crush one tola of uncooked tanddja, adding, if you like, s 
Utile rock salt and take it along with the toast. For the firs 
week take it only once and not with every meal. 

If you feel thbsty between meals, boil some water once ant 
let it cool; dissolve in one glass of it2P grains of soda bicarb; U 
another glass of water press juice firom. one sour lemon; pour tin 
juice in the mixture in the glass and drink it Drink this only once 

1 The name ii bdmg omitted. 
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S^E^aH AT women’s MEETING, MASULlt>ATAM 

After brushing the teeth in the morning, take a glass of hot 
water. You will note that I have not included honey in all this. 
You will get the honey from the black grapes. The vitamins you 
will get from uncooked vegetable and some from the lemon. 

' If you bring out sputum in the cough, note the fact; but there 
is no need to be scared by it. You should be satisfied if you get 
no attack of asthma. Sputum in the cough will decrease as you 
gain strength. 

If you feel the slightest heaviness with this regimen, omit the 
toast. 

If the heaviness persists in spite of discontinuing the toasts 
you' should diminish the quantity of milk and the bread too. 
Soda [bicarb] will prove helpful. AH this, again, you should regard 
as a general directive. There is no harm in keeping yourself busy. 

Vandmataram from 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Qtgarati: G.N. 6777 


222. SPEECH AT WOMEJTS MEETING, MASULIPATAM 

April 13, 1929 

I am glad to see so many of my sisters here, but I am pained 
to see several of them clad in foreign cloth. My prayer is that 
you should boycott foreign cloth and take to khadi. Let there be 
Ramarajya in India once more. There can be no Ramorajya with- 
out Sita and I wish to see Sita embodied in you all. 

Do not consider anyone untouchable, train your children, 
boys and girls, in the best traditions inherited from our ancestors. 
Discourage and discountenance early marriages and give your chil- 
dren the best education that you can give. I want you to give 
away your valuables and jewellery for- khaddar, for khaddar is 
more important and more useful than jewellery in our domestic 
and economic ills. Many of my sisters have set an example by 
their tremendous sacrifice in lids behalf and I hope that you 
will not lag behind them in your goal for khaddar. 

Thi Hindu, 15-4-1929 



223. SPEECH AT ARUNDHATI ASHRAM, MASULIPATAM 

April 13, 1929 

I feel it an honour to have been invited to such an institution., 
I have always taken an abiding interest in visiting institutions 
where Panchana boys have been provided with special facihties for 
their education and betterment. 

Let us sincerely ask ourselves wherein tintouchability really 
lies. It is in an indifference to rules of sanitation, cleanliness 
and well-ordered life that we become untouchables. 

I do not know if the evil of drink is prevalent among the 
Panehamas here as it is in other parts. If it is the same here, 
let me not hesitate to warn my Panehama brothers against the curse 
of drink, and eating cow’s fle^. I cannot but express my satisfac- 
tion at seeing so many of my Pcauhama brothers being educated 
here. I am not in the least blind to the economic distress which 
so many of our Panehamas suffer in common with other commu- 
nities and the remedy, I have never been tired of suggesting, is 
khaddar. I appeal therefore to Panehama brothers here to take to 
khaddar. 

The Hinda, 15-4-1929 

224. SPEECH AT ANDHRA JATITA KALASHALA, 
MASUUPATAM} 


April 13, 1929 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to be able to renew my 
acquaintance with you especia% as I do so on the same familiar 
and sacred ground of your national institution. But that pleasiure 
is not unmized with pain and sorrow because I miss the familiar 
face of Hanumantrao the originator and soul of this national 
college. Before, therefore, I come to other parts of .my address 
I propose to unburden myself of the thoughts that are welling up 
in my breast in connection with this institution. It is an open 
secret that at tile present monmnt it is a . house divided against it- 
sdf and there is just a danger of the noble work that has been 
bequeathed by Hanumantrao being swept into the sea. I will just 

1 This wu puUished aa part of the article "la Andlira Desha**, 25-4-1929, 
oidt pp. 287-8. 
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Utter one word of advice and warning to all those who are res- 
ponsible for the future of this institution. Preserve at any cost its 
purely national character. This institution 1 have proudly claimed 
during my tour in India as one of the oases in the desert that at the 
present moment surrounds us in this beloved land of ours. Let 
your faith be not found wanting when it is weighed in the balance. 
That faith is of little value which can flouri^ only in fair wea- 
ther. Faith in order to be of any value has to survive the seve- 
rest trials. Your faith is a whited sepulchre if it cannot stand 
against the calumny of the whole world. You will, therefore, never 
weigh the success of this institution by the quantity of admissions, 
it is quality alone that should be the deciding factor in determin- 
ing the future policy of this national institution. If you have faith 
in yourselves you will be satisfied to teach only one lad if he 
cares to come to this institution. Conversely you will refuse to 
lower your colours even if a thousand admissions were promised 
you, provided only you made yourselves agreeable to afBliation. 

1 thank you for the several purses as also the addresses that you 
have presented to me. Time is too short for. me to attempt a 
detailed reply to all these various addresses. I propose however to 
single out two addresses, one firom the Bandar District Board and 
the other fi:om the Bandar Municipality for reply, for they offer 
criticism. I value the addresses for it. I can profit by criticism, 
never by praise. In these addresses an objection has been raised 
against the burning of foreign cloth. It is hot an original or a 
new argument Some of my best friends have raised the very objec- 
tions tlmt have been raised in those addresses. But aifter haviug 
given the most careful consideration that I could to these objec- 
tions I find myself unable to alter the views that I have always 
held on this question, viz., that it is the sacred duty of our people 
to strip themselves of their foreign clothes and consign them to the 
fiames. And I venture to submit not only that it is consistent with 
the doctrine of ahimsa to bum fcxreign cloth but that a proper 
appreciation of that doctrine demands the burning of foreign 
doth in ludia. Remember one vital thing about this burning, 
that it is the owner of the foreign doth who is called upon to 
deliver for burning such cloth in his possession. You will concede 
that if I possess a piece of doth or anything that is infected with 
plague germs it would be my duty to bum it. I remember how 
whilst I was in South Afiica a market that had cost ^^14,000 was 
consigned to the flames with all its contents hy the Munidpality of 
Johannesburg because it was suspected of being infected with pla- 
gue germs. I admired and appredated this action of the Johan- 
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uesburg Municipality and I still think that it probably saved 
Johannesburg firom what might have been a deadly plague. As a 
Vaishnavite I can. repeat to you experiences from my own life 
and my friends’ lives of the richest dishes being thrown into the 
gutter because they had suSered ceremonial pollution. My sub- 
mission in connection with the foreign cloth is that it is more 
than polluted and is infected with germs that are fatal to the 
welfare of India — amoral, economic and political. You of Masuh- 
patam do not need to be reminded of the history of this port 
and how foreign cloth has denuded this port of India of its com- 
mercial prosperity and its once matchless art. I hold that we 
committed a crime against Indian humanity when we parted with 
the spinning-wheel and sold the economib independence of ^ India 
for a pottage of foreign cloth. And today acted upon by inertia 
we are repeating that crime. I have therefore felt it to be my 
bounden duty to awaken India from her torpor. You do not 
need to have a knowledge of economics to understand the simple 
truth that if we could distribute among the starving millions of 
India 60 crores of rupees that go to the purchase of foreign cloth 
none of them need starve, nor do you need to have an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of ari^metic in order to appreciate the fact 
that if we could produce all the cloth that is needed in India it 
is possible to prevent these 60 crores from going out of the coun- 
try. This is a thing that we were doing only 100 years ago. We 
have got ready-made power in the arms and hands of millions of 
able-bodied men and women that are today rusting in idlraess in 
the cottages of India. There is no reason why these millions of 
idle hands should not be turning millions of spindles in the cot- 
tages of the 7,00,000 villages of India. England does not grow' 
cotton and yet she finds it possible for her to carry cotton groiro 
in India all the way over to Lancashire and to return it to India 
in the form of cloth. How: much more easy should it be then for 
us to carry cotton that we ourselves grow from place to place in 
India where it may be needed, and get it woven into cloth ? In 
spite of apathy, and in spite of passive and even active opposition 
the thing is being done today in two thousand villages in this 
country. And our needy sisters do not mind walking several miles 
from day to day. or week to week to get iboney or cotton in ex- 
change for the yam that their delicate fingers have spun. If there- 
fore we have the slightest feeling for these needy sisters and for 
the starving minions of India^ one tenth of whom according to 
KngtiaTi administrators themiselves hardly get a square meal from 
year’s end to year’s, end, you will discard and consign to the 

/ 
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flames every iach. of foreign cloth as the least penance, the least 
expiation that India expects her sons to do. 

But it has been suggested in one of these addresses that khadi 
should not be sold through middlemen but manufacUired by each 
one for himself. I like this counsel of perfection. Only it betrays 
ignorance of practical facts about khadi production. And if the 
fi:amer8 of these addresses vnll permit me to say so, it betrays 
gross ignorance of the technique of khadi production. It is a 
physical impossibility for everybody to produce his own khadi 
just as it is physically impossible for every man to grow his own 
rice. It is not possible for dwellers in the cities of India to pro- 
duce their own khadi even if they wished to do so. At no time 
in the history of India of which we have record was it possible 
for everyone to produce his khadi. And for the life of me I 
cannot xmderstand the philosophy lying behind the statement 
‘Wear either your own khadi or foreign cloth.’ Let it be known 
that there are millions in India who can work at the q>inning- 
wheel for eight hours a day and that it is impossible for them to 
use aU the khadi woven there&om. It is tiie bounden duty of 
good citizens of India to take off the surplus product that is turned 
out by these brothers and sisters of theirs. Let us not also forget 
that it is man’s social nature which distinguishes him ffom &e 
brute creation. If it is his privilege to be independent it is equally 
his duty to be interdependent. Only an arrogant man will claim 
to be independent of everybody else and be self-contained. But let 
me in aU humility point out to the firamers of these addresses that 
the movement of ‘self-contained’ system of khadi production is go- 
ing on in several places in India and if only the Municipalities, the 
Taluka Boards and District Boards wUl do their primary duty and 
come to assistance it will be possible to reconstruct our villages 
so that the villages collectively, not the villagers individually, 
become self-contained so far as their clothing requirements are con- 
cerned, and if the framers of these addresses will take the trouble 
of reading the literature produced by the A.I.S.A. from time to 
time they will find what is being done in this direction. It is £>r 
that reason that I have said times without number that when khadi 
becomes current coin in India, it will have nothing to fear from 
the competition of foreign cloth or even of Indian mill-made 
doth. A little reflection show that this is a self-demonstrable 
proposition. 

But I must pass on from this subject to other topics of equal 
importance. The Working Committee not only eaqjects every 
^Indian, who is desirous of securing freedom for his country, to 
40-16 
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boycott foreign cloth but also to make India go dry. The curse 
of drink is eating into the vitals of the Indian society and the labour- 
ing population in our factories is rapidly becoming degraded 
throi^h the invasion of this drink evil. I suggested to every 
intelligent citizen of Masulipatam that it is his sacred^ duty to 
strain* every nerve to bring about total prohibition, and if we do 
our duty we will compel even the foreign Government to intro- 
duce prohibition legislation. 

Throughout the country there is too much trifling with die 
natinnal finance. My firiends, you do not know how much money 
has been voted away for Andhra Desha for khadi production and for 
the removal of untouchability and you will permit me to say 
that the way in which this money has been handled by the various 
workers to whom it has been entrusted has not been to me a happy 
excperience. It is time we woke up fi»m our dreams. Not until we 
are jealous of our national finances as we are of our own, not till 
we are jealous of the reputation of the nation as of our own shall 
we have swaraj. We have to be like Caesar’s wife above su^icion 
in all these matters if we are to deserve the name of national 
servants. It is not enough that workers do not use it for self, it is 
wrong when they use it carelessly or for purposes not intended. 

Andhra Desha has unlimited possibilities. It has a virile man- 
hood. Its women I have known to be energetic and industrious 
even in South Afiica. You are generous to a fault. Properly 
led you are capable of amazing self-sacrifice. Your bravery is 
unquestioned. But unfortunately those who are in a position to 
render a good account of themselves to the nation are far more 
eager to lead than to serve. There is hesitation and fear to pass 
criticism where criticism is needed and you share the common 
national fi:ailty of whitewashing evoy blemish. I would be untrue 
to you if I did not during this year of grace, of discipline and 
probation warn you against these faults and exhort you to remove 
them to the best of your capacity. 

You have seen how the most brilliant and eflfective work done 
by the ablest Speaker that we are ever likely to have has been 
undone in one single minute by one word from the lips of the 
mighty Viceroy. I draw your attention to this incident to enable 
you to visualize the great work that lies before you. Whether it 
comes today or years hmice the freedom and emancipation of India 
is not to come through the so-called legislatures but through the 
work in the villages in the way pointed put by the Congress. If 


*The sotncce hu “stnro”. 
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the Viceroy had the knowledge that die Speaker was the repre- 
sentative of a nation wide awake and capable of energetic action he 
would have accommodated himself to the ruling given by Vithal- 
bhai. And the energy which can affect the Viceroy and the 
Grovemment of which he is the head is never the hysterical energy 
of the bomb-thrower but the combined,' quiet and unremitting 
energy generated from work done by millions of hands. Show me 
a united Congress with pure finances, a Congress 'with millions of 
'villagers on its rolls, a Congress having khadi depots in every 
village, show me a Congress jealous of the honour of every indi- 
vidual, a Congress that has washed a'way the stain of untouch- 
ability, a Congress that has achieved uni^ between Hindus and 
Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians, Jews and Sikhs and then you will 
find that no Viceroy dare ignore or Set at nought the authority 
of the Speaker of the nation’s representatives. 

Toung India, 25'-4-1929 


225. Mr NOTES 
Shri Manohersba Awasi 

Everyone knows that Shri Manchersha Awari is in Nagpur 
jail. His brother writes:* 

I have 'Written to Shri Awari, though I have not been able to 
exanune the matter very closely on accoimt of my travels. I 
have e'ven given my advice to the local Congress Committee. It 
is my view that a satyagrahi prisoner should not insist on khadi 
clothes while in jail. A satyagrahi should not commit a breach 
of the general jail regulations. Only if he is insulted or subjected 
to oppression, if his religion is outraged or he is forced to do a 
thing for not doing which he finds himself in jail, only tiien should 
a satyagrahi commit civil disobedience of jail rules. If, for example, 
a jailor hurls abuse at one, gives food whidi is not fit to eat or 
clothes which are . not fit to wear this should be opposed. Or 
when it is an ofifence to wear khadi clothes outside and, if instead 
of khadi, articles made of foreign doth are issued in jail one 
must insist on wearing khadi. Shri Awari has been jailed not be- 
cause he wore khadi dothes; hence I think it ‘would not be proper 

* The letter is not translated here. Ihe correqKmdent had said that 
Manchersha ‘wished to use only dothes made of khadi, which the Superin- 
tendent declined to iuue and wcnild therefore like to know whether a prisoner 
should observe all jail regulations. .Vid» also VoL KXXVll, p. 43. 
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for him to insist on wearing khadi in jail. At the same tune I 
believe that, if the jail ofiScials rehise to allow Shri Awari to get 
khadi clothes &om outside and wear them, that is an injustice and 
it is unbecoming obstinacy on their part to make Shri Awaii 
give up his insistence. I feel there must be some special reason 
in Shri Awari not being given khadi. Local leaders must closely 
examine this matter. 

Caste Dinners bv Inocbrino Debt 

A shopkeeper from Wadhwan writes:* 

There is one straight .and simple remedy against it. The 
Antyajas do what the so-called “high-caste” people do. If there- 
fore tihe “high-caste” people stop giving caste-dinners, the Antyajas, 
who have learnt the bad habit from the “high-caste” people, will 
also readily give it up. But this happy consummation will take 
some time. Hence, the immediate remedy is to make the Antyqja 
brothers aware of their condition and to get them to effect the 
reform. Qjrite a few give caste-dinners, etc., out of fear. Even 
the AttiytQos fear being ostracized; in fact, they fear it more than 
the “high-caste” people. The good men among the “high-caste” 
people who have been thrown out of their caste have the whole 
Hindu world at their back. Only God is there to protect the 
ostracized Antyi^asi they embrace another religion out of expedi- 
ency. When the Antyajas become conscious of their strength, their 
capacity for reform will far surpass that of the “high-caste” 
people. The “high-caste” people are troubled by self-interest and 
other temptations, while the AiUyajas, once they gain understand- 
ing and fearlessness, will have no barrier to obstruct them. It is 
the duty of the "high-caste” people to give them such imderstand- 
ing and fearlessness; it will be their atonement too. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{avajwM, 14-4>1929 


tHie letter is not translated here. The correspondent had said that 
an untouchable boy was being forced to incur a debt and give a caste 
in connection widi his other’s deadi. 
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Many young people, unable to keep away from sin in spite of 
their best efforts, become despondent and gradually sink deq>er 
into sin. Some even begin to look upon sin as virtue. I often 
advise such people to read the Gita and the Ramqyana again and 
again. But they don’t find it interesting. For their consolation I 
give below an extract bearing on the subject firom the letter^ of a 
young man. One would scarcely find young men more despondent 
and cynical than the writer of this letter was. Sins had made 
their abode in his body. But the faith he has today should 
inspire hope in all young people. No one who studies the Ramor 
yam and such other works, placing his faith in the experience of 
those who have conquered their passions, can remain unmoved. 
Even on the study of ordinary subjects, we often have to spend 
many years and employ divarse means. How much effort then 
would be needed to study something which concerns peace not only 
in this life but hereafter? What can be said of one who in spite of 
this would spend the minimum time and attention on the Ramayam 
and the Gita and still expect them to be interesting? The writer of 
the above letter says that passions invade him &e moment he is 
conscious of being calm. What is true of the body is true of the 
mind. One whose body is perfectly healthy is never conscious of 
his health. That consciousness is not necessary at all. Being healthy 
is the nature of the body. The same is the case with mind. 
The day we become conscious of it being clean we should imder- 
stand that passions are creeping in. So the way to keep the mind 
ever dean is to keep it constantly engrossed in good thoughts. 
That is why Ramqyana and the like were invented and sung. One 
in whose heart Rama dwells permanently, can never be assailed 
by passions. The truth is that Ramanama ultimately sinks into 
the hea^ of one who recites it with true devotion. When this 
happens, it becomes an impregnable ftirtress. Impurity can be 
combated not by brooding over it, but by contemplating purity. 
With good intentions we often go in for contrary remedies. We 
contemplate impurity when we brood: where did it come from? 
This is to be compared with violent remedies, the true remedy 
being non-cd-operation.. When impurity invades us, there is no 

1 Not trandated bere. Tbe canespoiadezit had described how his study 
of the and the GUa had benefited him. 
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need to bid it quit. We must contemplate ptuity as if impurity 
(^d not exist. There is a trace of fear in bidding it quit. Courage 
lies in not even thinking of it. One should develop the faith that 
impurity will not even touch one. This method is proved by 
experience. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 14-4-1929 


227. A romo MAjrS PBJEDICAMENT 

A college student writes:* 

I do not see in this letter the bubbling optimism of youth 
nor its courage. It betrays rather the miserliness of a Bania and 
the grey pessimism of one like me nearing the brink of death. 
How does this young man, “seeing the prevailing conditions”, con- 
clude that the Government will not grant Dominion Status? He 
forgets that the Government is not going to grant anything; that 
we will get what we want by the force of our sacrifice and unity. 
What may seem impossible to the timid calculating mind ^ould 
seem possible to the indomitable courage of youth. In making 

possible what appears impossible lies the bravery and the glory of 
youth. 

But I agree that if the youth and other sections of our people 
continue to take things easy, we cannot achieve victory by the 
<®d of the year. However, even if it so turns out it will be some- 
thing which the brave should welcome because it will give them 
opportunity to fight. When faced with a battle, does a fighter 
flee the field saying “my land may be taken fi-om me”? 

At any rate, I see no reason for the students to take alarm. 
Even if tbwe is a struggle they may be sure that the college they 
• JT ^ theirs in the end. The question of the loss of fees 
IS hardly worth consideration when one thinks of swaraj. What 
im^rtance should we attach to the mere loss of fees when many 
win lose their aH? 

. thwe observations I now come to the specific questions 
raised by this - student. Whether to leave Government schools and 
coUeges or not wiU be ultimately decided by the Congress. If I 

_ letter u not translated liere. Se Had written that in case the 

GovenMtot rriiised to grant Donainion Status and. stodenti were ralM upon 
to p^apate in the nan-co-operation movement, they would have to suffer 
*“**^*^‘ which the poorer amongst them could hardly afford. 
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had my way, I should certainly urge their boycott. It is as 
clear as daylight that the Government carries on its rule in 
this coimtry through these schools and colleges. Acharya Ramdev, 
in his lectures at the Gujarat Vidyapith, proved from Tthe testi- 
mony of the English witnesses themselves that the intention of the 
Government in formulating the present system of education was to 
produce servants who would carry out the orders of their English 
masters. Thousands of young men struggling for degrees want 
them for the sole purpose of obtaining jobs. Degrees cannot give 
knowledge, for knowledge is acquired only by study. At the 
root of this desire for degrees lies the temptation of Government 
posts. It is a great obstacle to swaraj. I see a new spirit arising 
in our youth. It delights me, but it does not make me blind. 
This spirit is as yet only a momentary impulse and to some extent 
mechanical and artificial. When the real spirit emerges, it will 
dazzle the world with its brilliance like the rays of the sun. And 
with the birth of that spirit in our people, no student will have 
any need for either school or college. For the present, however, 
like the paper currency of the Government, its schools and colleges 
are also current coin. And who is free of their lure? 

[From Gujarati] 

^avajiom, 14-4-1929 


228. LETTER TO CHHAGAMAL JOSHI 

April 14, 1929 

cm. aHHA. 0 Aiaja, 

I did not write to you yesterday. I have written to H.* 
and told him that he should obey his conscience. A man cannot 
serve the woman for whom he feels lust, and her faults he can 
never see. This is the reason why a husband and wife cannot 
see each other’s faults. Without such blindness of attachment 
conjugal life would be impossible. It is, therefore, natural that 
H. cannot see the fault of S.* I have explained tibis to him. 

You should not worry about this and similar matters. If 
S. is ready to observe the rules and wishes to remain and live 
in a spirit of humility it is our duty to let her remain. 

You will find wi& this a letter from Chhotelal. Neither you 
nor he is to be blamed for his leaving. 

* & ^The names ate being omitted. 
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What does the statement, that Balkoba’s attachment to the 

body has decreased, mean? . . xr 

For how long has Giriraj left? He did right in leaving Katto 

and Vimala under the care of Kosum. 

Bhssptgs Jhm 
Bapu 


From a i^otostat of tbe Giyarati: G.N. 5403 


229. LETTER TO MATHURADAS PURUSHOTTAM 

Sunday, April 14, 1929 

Q331m ICATHURADAS^ 

I have had a letter firom you after a long time. I see your 
point regarding Kamatak. You have done all you could in the 
matter. 

Your idea of undertaking khadi work in Malabar appeals to 
me, but you cannot take it up for the present as you have already 
given your word to Kakasaheb; He has been trying to get you 
soon. I had a letter from him very recently. Perhaps you have 
already heard from him by now. Through you Kakasaheb has 
high hopes of creating a khadi atmosphere at the Vidyapith, and 
so you i^ould now think only of going there. Ifi after doing yoTir 
job there, you can go to Malabar, well and good. Considering 
the matter from another standpoint also, the Vidyapith work may 
suit you better. You are likely to get better help there in your 
idea of observing brahmaehifiya, and in any case you will have the 
company of Ashiam inmates. 

Blessings Jrom 

Baru 

[PS.] 

I write this from, a village in Andhra Desha. Your reply 
should be addressed to me at Bezwada, if you got this letter soon. 
I hope you we both doing well.' I follow. What you say about the 
machine. 

From ft photostat of the Gqjmrati: GJi. 373Q 


Bapxi 



m LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

April 14, 1929 

BHAISHRI MADHAVJI, 

I got your letter, and also the telegram. There was nodiing 
in the latter which called for a reply. 

You have not guessed rightly the reason why I advised you 
against the use of soap. The soda which the soap contains is not 
good for the body. The grime of perspiration is removed by bath- 
ing with hot water and thw rubbing the sHn hard with a towd. 
That way the skin becomes strong. Soda removes from the skin 
the oil in it which is essential to its health. Moreover, the skin 
becomes weak and a layer of the skin which has a usefrd function 
in the body is also injured. There is no harm in your use of 
earth, but I do not consider it necessary. The better thing to use 
is gram flour, or even wheat flour. But ordinarily nothing except 
hot water is required. Bathe with water and then rub the body 
with a small wet towel. After the bath is over, deanse the body 
with a dry towel of khadi. I mention a khadi towel particularly 
because its roughness stimulates the skin. 

If you gently suck the pulp of raisins or oranges, there is no 
harm in taking dther. But see that seeds or bits of skin do not 
pass into the stomach. Hence, safety lies in sucking the fruit 
after removing the seeds, and this will also naturally prolong the 
sucking. 

I know of Macfadden’s method of living on milk diet. I be- 
lieve that it helps in increasing fat in the body. If you wish to 
try his method, you may certainly do so after you have gained 
strength. Macfadden’s experiments rdate to men only, and to 
large-bodied men of a climate difterent from ours. Bearing this 
in mind, we should adapt his .method to the needs of bodies like 
ours. We should not take milk in tho quantities mentioned by 
him. In this matter the safe course for you to follow is to proceed 
with due regard for the capacity of your body. Even my advice, 
if it does not agree with you, should be ignored. You may now 
change over to milk diet. Be in no hurry about gaining strength. 
It will certainly follow to the extent that you. digest your food. I 
do not want you. to start eating rotU very soon. 

I take jaggery in the morning grueL 1 do not consider it 
ess^ti^l but I take, it only because I wish to have my grud 
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from what is prepared for all. As the doctors think honey essen- 
tial for me, if I had gruel prepared for me alone I would use 
nothing but honey. There are friends who get me good honey. 
I do not know the addresses of the suppliers. However, if you arc 
not in a portion to make arrangements for getting good honey 
I would get it for you. You will not require much honey. Write 
a letter to Satis Babu of Elhadi Pratishliian. Perhaps he will get 
you good honey. 

There will be no harm if you walk a little now. It is certainly 
necessary to take enemas. Till you are able to clear your bowels 
without the slightest straining it will be necessary for you to take 
an enema in the morning. Do not be afraid that taking enemas 
will become a habit with you. The intestines of a fasting person 
retain their natural stren^ for a certain period only and, there- 
fore, require assistance by wray of enema. 

Vandmtttarmfim 

Mohandas 

From a {diotostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 6775 


231. LETTER TO GAHGABEHN VAIDTA 

Sanday^ April 14, 1929 

OBI. OAHQABBHN, 

Ghhaganlal writes to, tell me that occasionally you get fed up 
with the evils which you observe in the Ashram and feel like run- 
ning away. 

If you know of a place free from all evil, we would both 
seek shelter there. However, if you believe that there is bound 
to be some evil everywhere, you, I and all others who regard 
memselyes as belonging to the Ashram will have done their duty 
m life if they cling to the Ashram as it is and try to purify it. 
It M in the character of the Ashram that it will not tolerate evil 
and It is its distinguishing mark that this nature is beins strengthened 
as tune passes. 

. 6®^*ral practice of men is that if any evil comes to their 

notice they cover it up. It is because of this attitude that evil 
inweases m the world. However, though evil increases it is in the 
nature of fee world to remain good and feat is why it continues 
to eiwt Otherwise, it would have perished long ago. 

K.enect over what I have said, and remain firm in mind; do 
not worry; and keep your peace of mind. Regain your health 
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fully. Do you eat some uncooked vegetable? How much milk are 
you able to digest now? 

BUstmgs Jrm 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapima Patro~6i G. S. Gatgabdauu, p. 23 

232. LETTER TO MIRABEH}f 


April 15, 1929 

OH ! ■ 

I have your two letters. You have my promise that if any- 
thing happens to me, you shall know by wire. You must there- 
fore reject all canards as baseless unless confirmed by ^ me. The 
Ashram thing you know.* The events have left me undisturbed in 
my work. There is something deep down felt but it is natural. 
I feel that the Ashram is the purer for these revelations. It was 
corrupt whilst the sins were going on. We are the better for the 
exposures. 

Your duty is to rebuild your body and make it invulnerable 
if it is at aU possible. But no anxiety even on this score. 

The condition of the people as described by you is noftiing 
new for me. But you are now understanding my impatience about 
their condition. 

No more today. 

Headquarters still Bezwada. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I am today in Masulipatam. 

Prom the original: G.W. 5364. Courtesy: hfirabehn; also GJ<. 9420 


» Fia* pp. 20942, 



233. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 


Silence Day, April 15, 1929 

SDfTERS, 

I have no time to write much today. I beg all of you who 
live in the Mandir to see that it continues and flourishes. 

Bltssags from 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Pafro-1: Askranmi BehnoM 


234. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

April 15, 1929 

CBX. OHHAGANIjAL, 

Things are happening so fast there that I cannot keep pace 
with them. You write and tell me that S.* is leaving. 
Where and in what manner was probably e:q)lained in your pre- 
vious letter, which I have not yet received. . I say this because I 
should have received two letters today. I had a letter from 
Kishorelal, from which I infer that she is going away to live 
with H.* That is also good. We need not be upset if 
people leave on their own, without any fault of ours. If they 
part company with us, we deserve that. Those who understand 
die meaning of what we are doing may remain. If, because of 
fewer people remaining, you find diflBculty in carrying on your 
work, you may enlist die help of some senior students. If you 
widi to close some of the departments, you may certainly do so. 
See that you do not persist in anything which you know to be 
beyond your capacity and invite failme. 

If Krishnadas has recovered and can join you, you may call 
him. I see no harm in your utilizing the services of one or more 
from among Kanti, Bal and Jayanti who you think may be useful 
to you. You can certainly ask for Sida Sahai’s help. Why does 
RamniHal fed dispirited? 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

* & ^Hie names are being omitted. 
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[PS.] 

Enclosed 'with this is a letter from Prabhudas. The Managing 
Committee should read it Show it to Kaka. 

Ftom a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 5404 


235. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

April 15, 1929 

BHAJSHKI KADHA.VJI, 

1 had your telegram, but did not ■wire to you in reply as there 
was nothing to say. All that is required now is to have patience. 
Do not worry about weakness. Instead of taking milk every hour, 
you should have it now at longer intervals. It wiU be good to 
take it every two hours. The total quantity of milk may remain 
the same. The stomach requires time to digest anything. 

Vandmatamn from 
Mohamdas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJ^. 6776 


236. LETTER TO CHHAGAMAL JOSHl 

[April 16, 192Sf]^ 

am. OBHAOipnAL, 

I write this before lea-ving Masulipatam, so that I may not 
let go today’s post without a letter. 

The Mandir belongs to those who observe its rules. Those 
who do not observe them, who violate them, are bound to leave 
when caught. We ^ould not feel sorry if any such persons are 
caught. We are not on a higher pedestal than the guilty ones. 
We should love them, thinking that in their circumstances We, too> 
probably would have done what they did. Dismiss the idea of a 
purificatory fast. Thiixk over this and go on doing whatever 
work you can as if nothing had happened. You \rill then have 
no ca'use to feel sad. We should assume that mistakes 'will be 
committed again and be ready to face such a contingency. 1 
have not said anything new in this. \My aim in saying this is . to 
persuade you to give up worrying how to bring about the spiritual 
uplift of the Mandir. 

1 Qanclhiji was at Masulipatam on April 15. It appears this letter was 
written before be left for Bezwada the foUpwing morning. 
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If you have not paid the money received from Rangoon, pay 
it now. Also pay the money received from Hyderabad. Both 
these amounts include certain sums earmarked for the Lalaji 
Fund, etc., if you have received the figures of these sums, keep 
that money bacL If you have not received them, we shall look 
into the matter afrerwards. 

How does Ratilal behave? 

Is Purushottam stiU diere? How is his health? If he is there, 
ask him to write to me. 

BUtsmetfim 

Bapu 

From a j^tostat of the Gujarati: GJ^. 5427 


237. LETTER TO CHHAGAJ^LAL JOSHI 

April 17, 1929 

CHI. CHHAQAIHAL, 

You are passing through a severe ordeal. I have pointed out 
to you the mistake which was made in the afi&ir about S.* Instead 
of the matter being discussed with PP, all attacks were directed 
at S., and this was like leading an assault against an ant I 
knew this, and stUl I joined in the assatilt, and, therefore, I don’t 
balme you much for what happened. Everything was done 
through good motives. Whatever has happened is good. It was 
natural on S.’s part to go and live with H.^ Both will be tried 
now. It is true that I feel unhappy at the thought that S. was 
unnecessarily subjected to a sort of pressure. For this, however, 
I blame mysdf more than I do you. But now tbis chapter 
IS closed. 

We now open that of Vasumati and Kusum. Consult me in 
this matter and then do what you think fit I have written a 
letter today to VasumatL I see. that ^e will have to be giyen a 
separate room. I have advised her not to insist on being given the 
one which was occupied by Ghhotelal. I have also advised her to 
give up the thought of getting a new room built for her. Ihe only 
right thing for her is to accept one of the eight rooms. I shall 
try to persuade Ba, too, to accept a separate room. I must admit 
my defeat in regard to the women’s section. I had some hopes 
about Vasumati, but I see now that they cannot be realized. 1 

1, The names sie bemg omitted. 
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do not blame her for this. Sharda has left. 1 don’t see any 
possibility of Kusum living there alone at present. She wants to 
accompany me on my tours. On my next tour, I will not prevent 
her from going with me, but 1 cannot say what her ultimate 
future will be. Who else, then, remain in the women’s section? 
We certainly cannot count Yai^odadevi and Sarojinidevi. I feel 
that we have no choice but to give them, too, separate rooms. 
My defeat, therefore, is complete. 1 must be humble and know 
that such e3q>eriments cannot be conducted unless 1 live in the 
Ashram aU the year round. If you wisli, do about these two 
what you have done about Nanubhai, provided they and their 
husbands desire that. 

Who looks after Vimala and Katto? 

1 wish to reduce the burden on you. Surajbhan and Sitla 
Sahai do know the condition about braknuuharya. They should so 
live that it can be observed. If they caimot observe it, they may 
leave the Ashram. We should trust them. You can go so fax 
without consulting me. 1 am constantly thinking what more we 
can do. My soul is ever present there. 

If you think that Narandas will help you in all these things, 
discuss the matters with him. Perhaps he will be able to lighten 
your burden. 

I had a letter ftom Haijivan. 1 send it with tliis for you to 
read. 

Whenever people leave the Ashram, you ^ould think that 
there will be so much the less burden on you. Do not lose heart 
if the Ashram becomes deserted and do not blame yourself for such 
a result. 

We can ask Kakasaheb to give only as much help as he can 
easily give from the Vidyapith. We caimot request ham to come 
and live in the Adiram. We do not wish to improve the 
Ashram at the cost of the Vidyapith. If you assume certain 
things as fixed, you will not get confused in your thoughts. 

You cannot call either Kaka or Vinoba or Lakshmidas; you 
may keep Mahadev there. And you ought not to overwork 
yourself. 

Blsssingsjhm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Oigarati: GN. 5405 
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April 17, 1929 

OHl. TUlSt MAHER, 

My tour keq)s me wandering. Seeing your letter 1 feel 
like writing to you. I hope you are well and your mind is at 
peace. I have not had a letter from you for several days now. 

Blustngsfiom 

Bafd 

From a photostat of the Hindi: GJ^. €529 


239. LETTER TO RAMESHWARDAS PODDAR 

Gramm, 

Wednesday [April 17, iS29]» 

BHAI RAME8HWAR, 

I hope your mind is now at peace and your health satisfactory. 

BUssingt fim 

B>fc 

From a photostat of the Hindi: GJT. 197 


240. LETTER TO RAMESHWARDAS PODDAR 

April 17, 1929 

BHAI RAMESHWARDAS, 

I haye found this [letter of yours] among the old letters. 
Let us not watch how others behave towards us. Let us watch 
how we behave towards others. 

Bluangs fiom 
Bafu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 200 


1 From Gandhgi’s tour idneraiy 



241. LETTER TO BHOIMfATH SINGH 


April 17, 1929 

BHAI 3SH0LANATH, 

It is only today that I am able to reply to your letter received 
long ago. Regaring girls of tender age I know of no other way 
than to publicize ea^ case and get in touch with the parents and 
persuade them not to commit such "murder” of their children. 

, . Tours, 

Mohandas Gandhi 

Bhai Bhoianath Singh 
RaSBTRIVA VlDYAlAYA 
P.O. Haveu Ehadagpur 
Dxst. Monghyr, Bihar 

From a jdiotoitat of the Hindi: G.N. 7778 


242. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, GUNTUR 

April 17, 1929 

Mahatnuyi, while reiplying to the Municipal addieas, paid homage to 
the memory and work of the late Duggiralu Gopalaktubnaiya and said that as 
leaders passed away, the burden of the people’s duty would become tnore heavy. 
Referring to the Municipal address, he said the Mimicipality had much to do in 
the way of combating the evil habits of pe:^ abuang public grounds and 
maidans. He saw a ghastly sig^t that day while crossing the river Krishna. 
That was not the way of using a sacred river. Many people were abusing 
also the sacred sands of diat holy rivcar and it was high time for the people 
and the Municipality to eradicate those habits. He would ask of the Munici- 
pality one question: what was the work they were doing now particularly in 
the cause of public health and sanitation? 

Before 1 leave this place I want to ascertain from you bow 
far the Congress programme has been carried out in these parts. 
Of course I ask you all, I request you earnestly, on behalf of the 
poor and starving millions of our land, to use khaddar and promote 
its production. If you think of their hunger, and &e hunger 
of their helpless wom^ and. children,' you will, as true Indians, 
coine out to help them and then you not mind untouchability 
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or caste, ff you are really sincere in your sympathy and in your 
desire to serve those starving stomachs, ihen you will come out 
to work and remove not only the evil of untouchability from your 
path, but also help those poor countrymen of yours to banish 
the curse of drink from their lives. Now, my question to you is: 
are you so sincere? 

The Hindu, 18-4-1929 

243. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, KERINCHEDU 

April 17, 1929 

I have heard that you have been sitting here from 5.30 on- 
wards. I am sorry for the delay; it is now eleven in the right, but 
I am glad to see you and heartily congratulate you on your pa- 
tience. I thank you all for that and for your purse. But I should 
like to ask one question, is your desire to see me equal to your 
desire to see your country free? Will you show the same patience 
there also? I want also to tell you another thing. Do not think 
you have done all when you have contributed to the purse fund. 
You should not think that you have carried out the constructive 
programme of the Congress by subscribing to the Khadi Fund. 
In addition to that, you must boycott foreign doth and wear only 
khaddar. 1 see some volunteers here wearing foreign cloth. 1 
also noticed that sisters who came here to give money did not 
wear khadi. Remember, this money is for making your own 
clothes. And if you do not wear dothes of your own country and 
give money to the Khadi Fund, your giving is not a true giving. 
I hope that everyone of you will have a charkha in your house 
now and hereafter. You must give up drink, you have no time 
to get drunk, and no money to waste while your brothers and 
sisters are starving.. Remember diese words to you in the night. 

The Kxndu, 19-4-1929 

/ ■ 



Z44. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, PEDANANDIPa 

April 17, 1929 

I thank you very much for the purse you have given for the 
Khadi Fund. That means you have thought of the poor and 
starving countrymen of yours in this land. I read your address 
in which you have stated that you once latmched civil disobedience 
in 1921. 1 am very glad to know and I congratulate you on your 
heroism and I hope you will show the same heroism, whenever 
the call comes to you. I believe you will show it when necessary. 
You have also stated that you have tried to remove untouch> 
ability but that you were not completely successfuL I shall hope 
for your complete success soon. If you want to embark upon 
civil disobedience in any Jirka, let me t^ you we must have 50 per 
cent of khaddar wearers because it means discipline and organi- 
zation. You must try to rectify all defects brfore you want to 
launch civil disobedience and you must remove all signs of weak- 
ness. Besides, you must give up drink and stand on your own 
spirit. You must remove untou^ability, for in this fight there is 
no room for it. And another great preparation is, we have to 
foster Hindu-Muslim unity. These are the most essential things 
for the attainment of swaraj. Remember 1930 is fast approach- 
ing and as your preparations are weak or strong, so shall the 
struggle commence iU or weU. Ifeed I say to you, gird up your 
loins? May GSod bless you with courage. 

Tht Hmda, 19-4-1929 


245. THE BOMB AND THE KNIFE 

At the back of the bomb thrown in the Assembly by men 
bearing Hin^u names and the knife of Rajpal’s assassin bearing 
a Muslim name rims the same philosophy of mad revenge and 
impotent rage. The bomb-throwers have discredited the cause 
of fireedom in whose name they threw the bombs; the user of the 
knife has discredited Islam in whose name the perpetrator did 
the mad deed. The Grovemment would be foolish if they become 
nervous and resort to counter madness. If they are wise, they 
will perceive that they are in no small measure to blame fi^r the 
madness of the bomb-thrower. By their indifference to popular 
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feeling they are exasperating the nation sind the exasperatbn is 
bound to lead some astray. Gjngressmen whose creed is non- 
violence will do well not to give even secret approval to the 
deed but pursue their method with redoubled vigour, if they have 
real faith in it. 

Rajpal’s assassination has given him a martyrdom and a 
name which he did not deserve. ■ He had made full reparation in 
regard to his pamphlet^. He had also already suffered for it. 
The assassination has brought him posthumous renown. I tender 
the members of the martyr’s family my condolences and hope 
that neither they nor the Arya Samajists will harbour any ill will 
against the Mussalmans because of the deed of one mad man 
amongst them. The assassin will, I eapect, in due course pay the 
last penalty for his deed. It is to be fervently hoped that there 
win not be a repetition of the sorry scenes one witnessed over the 
funeral of Abdul Rashid. 

Of course the bomb and the knife derive their lease of life 
from the world’s belief in violence as a remedy for securing sup- 
posed justice. Organized destruction is no less immoral because it 
is not a crime in the penal code of nations. The insensate speed 
with which the nations of the West are hourly forging new weapons 
of destruction for purposes of war is suifecating ti^e world with 
the spirit of violence. Little wonder if hot-heads of all nations 
and all friths should overstep the limits of the penal code even 
at the risk of their lives. The bomb-thrower and the assassin 
will live on so long as public opinion of the world tolerates war. 
But they can always be kept under check if local opinion does not 
approve of or tolerate thrir activity. 

The bomb is more easily dealt with than the knife. The bomb 
has no milifu in India. The Government can stop it today if they 
choose, not by frightfulness but by conceding the national de- 
mand gracefully and in time. But that is hoping against hope. 
For the Government to do so would be a change of heart, not 
merely of poUcy. And there is nothing on the horizon to warrant 
the hope that any such change is imminent. 

The hope therefore lies really in the nation, in the Oon- 
gresmien. In my wanderings I have sensed no belief amongst na- 
tional workers in methods of violence. I have however missed a 
livmg faith in the method of non-violence, I have felt even a want 
of faith in it. An atmosphere of dapair undoubtedly pervades the 
air. This demoralizing uncertainty disables workers from appre- 

^SaUgUa Rasool 
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dating to the full the programme prescribed by the National Con- 
greM. They do not see that if non-violence is to express itself in 
national activities for attainment of freedom, the Congress prog- 
ramme is the natural and inevitable outcome. We can to a great 
extent checkmate the bomb-thrower, if we would have feith in 
our own programme and work for it. 

rottng India, 18-4-1929 


246. FOREIGN-CLOTH BOTCOTT 

Sjt. Jairamdas, Secretary of the Foreign-Cloth Boycott Com- 
mittee appointed by the Working Committee, has not allowed 
grass to grow under his feet. The headquarters of the Committee 
are Congress House, Bombay. From there the Secretary is issuing 
bulletins and leaflets and addressing letters to municipal bodies and 
others. An important leaflet gives the names and addresses of salc- 
and-production khadi depots throughout India. The reader can 
have the list by sending an anna stamp to the F.OJB. Committee, 
Congress House, Bombay 4. The registered telegraphic address is 
‘Boycott’, it will interest the reader to know that Acre are in all 
328 such centres of which Bengal has 66 and Tamilnad 64. Next 
come Andhra with 39 and Bihar with 33. Whilst by itself Ac 
list is encouraging, it is but a drop in Ae ocean compared wiA 
the foreign-cloth shops in Ac country. There is no doubt Aat 
Bombay alone has more Aan 328 ft>rcign»cloA sale depots. It is 
for Ac public to capture this trade which drains away ctotw of 
rupees annually from India. One rupee spent on khadi givcA 
life, one rupee spent on foreign doA killeA. ^ . . i. 

The bulletins issued by Ae oflBce give information about Ae 
progress of boycott The first leaflet issued gives, Ac case for boycott 
30,000 copies have been printed. A nominal price of one pice has 
been fixed for it I copy Ae following interesting paragraphs 
^m Ae leaflet 

Tomg India, 18-4-1929 


t Not item 



247. m AJfDHRA DESHA [-7] 

I am paying this oft-postponed visit at a time trying for me 
as also for the workers. It is about the hottest part of the year 
and when owing to long travelling I am almost washed out. 
Happily though the tour programme is stiff and requires daily 
travelling mostly by motor-cars, I am left alone between 10 to 5 
except for one hour when 1 am spinning. This gives me time for 
some recuperation, editing and correspondence. 

The tour may be said to have commenced with Hyderabad. 
Dr. Latifi of Hyderabad met us at Wadi junction and covered the 
whole party with unobtrusive attention. 

Immense crowds greeted us at Hyderabad and it took over 45 
minutes to pass from the carriage to the car. By right on either 
side our lodging was fixed at Sarojini Devi’s golden threshold where 
' Dr. Naidu and Fadmaja made us feel perfectiy at home. Sjt. 
Vamanrao Naik was the boss of the whole show. But in spite of 
the able assistance of his volunteers and the help, willingly accept- 
ed, of the Hyderabad police, he could not rebate the i mmens e 
crowds that pressed in firom everywhere at the mass meeting. I 
must not however tarry over the description of the meeting or 
the many institutions to which Sjt. Vamanrad Naik took us. 

Here is the list of the Hyderabad collections as prepared for 
me by Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya who joined us at 
Hyderabad leaving his paralytic wife in bed. 

Hyderabad dtiaens’ purse, Rs. 5,025-0-0; Secunderabad purse, 2,557-1-1; 
QoUecdons at various meetings, 325-10-0; Sedam Vyapari Mandal, 
10S-(M); Tandur Vyapari Mandal, 101-0-0; Vikarabad, 10^-0; Sbanker- 
palli, 50-0’^; bGscdlaneous, 60-0-0; Audi Hindu High School, Hyderabad, 
161-0-0; P3.P. School, Secunderabad, 15-04); Secunderabad Merchants* 
purs^ 116-0-0; Hyderabad Ladies’ Meeting, purse and collecdoDS, 
639-14-2; hCscellaneous, 174-4-0;- Promised by Sjt Dhanrtg, 1,000-0-0; 
Total Rs. 10,337-13-3. 

Leaving Hyderabad ’on 7th eveiiing contrary to previous 
arrangement and in order to save time Deshabhakta put us down 
at Bonkal Station at 3 a.m. and took us by motor to the interior. 
The arrangement is to take me through -villages which are pre- 
senting purses. This is hot a self-imposed virtue but a virtue of 
necessity. Growing mass consciousness has a-wakened the people 
to a sense of their importance and they have dictated their terms 
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this time. ‘If you want us to give contributions, you must produce 
Gandhi before us,’ they seem to have said. Of course the euphe- 
mism for this ‘production’ is darshan. little do the simple good- 
hearted villagers realize what it means for a weak old man to 
move firom place to place amid din and noise and receive embar- 
rassing attentions from thousands of men and women. This 
‘production’ is however a good e^erience for me. It gives me an 
insight, however slight it may be, into the life of the Andhra vil- 
lages. Slight it is because I am able to do no more than 
appear before crowds and receive purses. If the Managing Com- 
mittee could have given me some time for tarrying in the villages 
so as to enable me to have chats with them, it would have been 
a great privilege and an equally great education for me but it 
was not to be. 

I must again however restrain myself hoping to give some inte- 
resting reminiscences later on. I must close these hurried lines 
with the following list. It would show how quick the march has 
been and how deep we have penetrated the interior. 

7- 4-1929 — R^ah of Munagala (in Hyderabad) Ri. 1,500-0-0; On the 

way from Hyderabad to Bonakal, Ra. 10-8-10. 

8- 4-1929 — liingala, Rs. 22-11-9; Mel^apeta, 40-13-9; Jaggayyapeta, 

622-0-3^; Ponakanchi, 116-0-0; Jayantipunun, 500-7-0. 

9- 4-1929 — Nandigama, Ra. 1,232-8-6; GuntupaUi, 130-0-0; Ibrabam- 

patam, 601-0-0. 

10- 4-1929 — Nuzvid, Ra. 1,705-94; GoUapalli, 280-5-0; Arogdlanu, 

1,196-0-0; Kanumolu, 56-8-3; VeeraoaSi, 140-0-0; Potdpadu, 41-0-0; 

Atukuru, 184-1-9; Beewada, 4,735-3-1^. 

11- 4-1929 — Khaddar Samaiha, Gunadala, Ra. 1,220-4-3; Mogalrazainiram, 

1,211-0-9; Fadamata, 1,434-0-0; (Ra. 201 eannaiked for Lalaji Fund); 

Forauld, 141-10-0; IdupugoUu, 887-8-1; Punadipadu, 628-12-0; 

Godavarru, 440-0-9; NeppaUi, 517-1-0; Akunuru, 218-0-0 26 

earmarked for Lalqi Fond); Gaudikunta, 8-0-0. 

12- 4^1929 — Kommumuru, Ra. 401-0-0; Vuyyuru, 695-0-0; Gbiiivada, 

50-0-0 50 earmarked for Lali^ Fund). 

Jewellery (approziniate value) Ra. 600-0-0. 

Total Ra. 21,570-2-5. 

Toung Indiot 18-4>1929 



248. LETTER TO HARISHCHAJfDRA BEHRAWALA 

April 18, 1929 

BEAISHRI BARIOEAia>, 

I have your letter. The doubts raised by you have been 
answered several times in the columns of Jfavajioan. I am pained 
and surprised at the ignorance of present conditions displayed in 
your letter. 

Vaidmatoram fim 
Mohandas Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; G.N. 5675 


249. LETTER TO CHHAGAPfLAL JOSHI 

April 18, 1929 

cm. OHHAOANLAI., 

I have had so mudi wandering to do these days that I don’t 
gret my post regularly. And I would be putting people to diffi- 
culty if I asked for the post to be brought to me in villages. They 
can bring it only in a special car. I, therefore, do not know 
where I diall get yesterday’s and today’s post. 

I discovered an old letter fixim Rupnarayanbabu, which I 
enclose with this. If you know what happened afterwards, or can 
inquire fiom him, and if there is anything I can do, write to me 
about it or ask him to write. 

I wrote to you a detailed letter yesterday. 

BUtsingsJhnt 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I also enclose with this- a note about the e3q)enditure in 
Wardha which I had got prepared. It need not be returned. 

Send me the details about the money received fiom Ran- 
goon for the Elathiawar Political Conference; The money was coir 
lected by Maneklal. 

From a i^tostat of the Gujarati: GJl. 5560 



m LETTER TO BRIJKRISHNA CHANDIWAIA 

April 18, 1929 

coax. SBJJKOAN, 

I have your letter. Jamnalalji too had a talk with me. I wel- 
come your joining the Gandhi Seva Sangh. But remember once 
having got in you should not so much as think, of getting out. 
Even here probably you will incur the displeasure of your family, 
^ey are bound to be displeased one way or another as your 
ideals and theirs diflFer. •! hope you are keeping good health. 

Blessings Jnrn 

Bapu . 

From a photostat of the Hindi: GJ^. 2363 


251. LETTER TO CHHAGA^LAL JOSHI 

[April 19, 192Sf]^ 

am. aHH^OANLAL, 

. I tried to write to you yesterday but could not. I had to 
devote all my time to Toting India. 

Do not hesitate to give me even the smallest details about 
developments there. I must know &em. Maganlal did not write to 
me every day. Sometimes he did not write to me at aU. He knew 
my ideas; and I also see that, out of false pity for me or for other 
reasons, he did not acquaint me with many of the defects in people. 
We need not, however, copy anyone’s diortcomings. Magankl’s 
unwavering faith, his burying himself in the Ashram and his cease- 
less vigUance, etc., were virtues worthy of emulation. We know 
the truth now. Ihink it a sbi to keep back anything froni me. 
What more shocks can I fed now? . 

I have already written to you something about M.^ I 
wished to write imnudiatdy.he came and saw me but. did not. He 
declared his innocence bn oath, and so I remained quiet and 
told him: “You may now work as you wish and bn your own 

^ From 6ie reference tO Sursgbhan’s stay in die Ashram about which 
Gandhiji says he wrote "the day before yesterday”; vide pp. 254!-5. 

3 Ihe name- is beiiig omitted; 
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responsibility. Having told you of my suspicion, I have done my 
duty.” 

You should, therefore, entertain no suspicion about M. 
now. He is a mature and e]q)erienced person; he may do 
what he thinks best. If he makes a mistake or sins, others will be 
free from guilt but will be stained in some measure because M. 
is a co-worker. We need not keep that girl in the Mandir. The 
experiment of the Mandir is full of dangers, so is that of M. 

Yashodabehn should certainly ■ leave, if you have no doubt 
about her being guilty of falsehood. If Surajbhan presses you and 
you let her stay, I will not find fault with you. I wrote to you 
the day before yesterday. The ideas expressed in that letter have 
become stronger. Let Surajbhan and Yashodabehn live together, 
as Nanubhai and Dahibehn do. Both should work. I suggest that a 
similar arrangement should be made for Sitla Sahai and Sarojini- 
behn. You may, if you wish to, resolve not to admit any more 
couples. If you admit any, they may live together on condition 
that they promise to observe brdanaeharya. If they widi, they may, 
though living together, sleep in separate beds and avoid being alone 
with each other; if they do not wish to do that, we should not lay 
down a rule that they must. If they fall, they wiU leave. 

You are right in deciding that the buildings which fall vacant 
should be given to some others to occupy. It is also right that 
the tenants should try to observe the rules. We should not bind 
ourselves to supply them milk, provisions, etc., nor to keep watch 
to protect their residences. We may supply them milk if wc can 
spare any. In brief, I see no harm in letting the buildings to these 
new tenants on the same condition on which Budhabhai lives as 
our neighbour. I see that we shall have to narrow the Mandir’s 
field. That is also to the good. I have written this after only a 
moment’s reflection; you should, therefore, fill in the details which 
may have been left out Discuss the matter with Mahadevwho is 
there. 

I am surprised by Mahavir Foddar’s letter. He himself had 
asked for more khadi to be sent. I will write to him. Mean- 
while, don’t send him any more khadi now. You should tell him 
that it was at my instance that you had sent him what you did. 

There is a wire fiom Mahadev today saying that he has written 
a letter. I shall think over the matter after I receive the letter. I 
will not force even him to remain. That would not be for his good. 
Only those who will remain even, after others have left should 
think of ^ying on. Do not discuss even this among yourselves. 
We have discussed things long enough. I suppose you have read 
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the story of the Pandavas’ final journey. One brother after an- 
other became exhausted. It is a wonderM story. In our Ashram, 
too, those who get exhausted will remain behind. Nor will it be 
that those who get exhausted are on a lower level and the others 
on a higher. Everyone should act according to his strength. Before 
you take in more cows, ask Pamerkar what his mental state is. If 
he is unperturbed and if he has courage, he may certainly have 
more cattle. 

I am not at all disturbed by reading about the theft of yam, 
etc. I have not been foolish enough to hope that the Ghhaganlal 
episode wiU set everything right immediately. 

I send you the tom: programme. Show it to Mahadev. 

BUssmgs fim 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5559 


252. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHJf 


Tenaii, 

Apnl 20, 1929 


Mirabai 
Khadi Depot 
Madkubani 

your wire. if 

RETIRE AT ONCE 
OTHER PLACE AS 
RAJENDRABABU OR 
AVAILABLE, REPORT 


‘WEAKNESS PERSISTS YOU MOST 

ambalal’s paotory or such 

may BE advisable. CONSULT 

iaeshmibabu if foemer UN- 
final DECISIOM BEZWADA, 

Bapu 


From the original: C.W. 5365. Courtesy: Miiabehn; also 9421 



253. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


April 20, 1929 

OHI. msA, 

I had your two letters yesterday. And now I have your wire. 

I am not going to Allahabad on 14th May. I am not leaving 
Andhra till 22nd May and then I reach Bombay on 23rd, leave it 
on 28th for the Ashram which I do not leave till June 10th at 
least. So from 23rd May you can join me whenever you like. 

It is imfortunate that you have to break up the Ashram 
before it has taken, root. But you can’t work against your natural 
limitations. The seed sown will bear fruit. You must not wear 
yourself out. More we shall discuss when we meet. I fancy that 
Ambalalbhai’s factory will suit you. But if it docs not, you 
must go elsewhere, Santiniketan if that would suit. Otherwise 
you can be sent to Matheran where Mathuradas is staying. Use 
the wire freely. 

About inilk, you should either use Nestle’s condensed milk , 
unsweetened milk or Horlicks malted milk. TTie latter is claim- 
ed to possess all the qualities of fresh milk save I suppose the 
vitamins which you get from uncooked leafy vegetables. 

Love. 

Bapxt 

From the original: C.W. 5366. Courtesy: Mirabdbn; also OJN^. 9422 


254. BOrCOTT AS POPULAR EDUCATION 

I 

An ordinary man hardly has any idea how much popular 
education is implied in the boycott of foreign cloth. Bhai Jetihalal 
Govindji who is working in Bijolia writes to me frorh time to time 
his experiences of Ae work being done there in this direction. I 
give below a summary of his ideas so as to make clear to tiie 
readers the meaning of the above statement. 

The boycott of i^eign cloth wUl succeed only when the 
twenty-iwo croms of our peasant begin to use khadi. And to 
convert them to the use of khadi me^ to explain to them 
the sdence of khadi, to show them the advantages of sdf-hielp 
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and to teach them the entire process of ithadi production. 
For this we need volunteers, mobile schools and preparation 
and distribution of booklets describing the processes of spin- 
ning, carding, etc. 

1 have only given a summary. Let the reader himself fill in 
the details and imagine the amount of popular education inherent 
in the boycott programme. 

Who is to impart this education? What place would edu- 
cationists accord this in their scheme of education? English-orien- 
ted educationists who have to sustain the present regime will 
certainly give it no place. It is then for the nationalist-minded 
educationists who wish for the establishment of a Kisan-raj in 
India to take up the idea and make it the pivot of their activity. 
If this premise is sound, it is up to the national schools and colleges 
to arrange for the kind of education mentioned above. That is 
to say, they should undertake to train workers for its propagation. 
And t^ training should become for national workers their A.B.G. 

AH science is interesting. He who says that such and such a 
science is mteresting while the others are not does not know the 
meaning of science. There is a geat diSerence in merely knowing 
to do a -thing and in knowing its why and wherefore. A tanner 
knows how to tan the hide and give it colour but that does not 
make him a chemist. A chemist finds delight in his science, is 
crazy about it. The tanner has merely a mechanical knowle^e 
of the processes handed down to him fix)m his forefathers; he 
performs those processes and earns his living. But if he feels 
so indined, he will willingly give up the trade and find some 
other way of making a living. It is the same with, other trades. 
A scientist however can derive aU the joy from his particular 
science, can go on making new discoveries and improving the science; 
This difference is at present clearly marked between weaving as a 
trade and weaving as a science. Maganlal Gandhi died thinking 
about this every hour of the day and ever inventing something 
new. Lakshmidas can tbinlc of nothing dse but this. If he were 
to be removed to other surroundings, he would fed suffocated 
like fish out of water. Jethalal Goyindji can take interest in no 
other work and gently upbraids me for giving my tune to other 
activities. Mirabehn, in spite of her indifferent health, has buried 
herself in Bihar villages and is trying to discover the potentialities 
of the bid type of spinning-whed and other -implements. I can 
cite many other such instances. But our Vidyapith will not re- 
cognize these activities, for the requisite .atmosphere is lacking. If 
a worker like ELaka showed himself inclined to recognize them, he 
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would lose his reputation and the learned members of the Vidya- 
pith would feel ashamed to be found in his company. At the 
most they would recognize liim as an expert carpenter. I don’t 
wish to blame anybody for this. For it is impossible to change 
human nature under compulsion. People are not yet ready to 
look on weaving as a science and to systematize it. 

It is not laid down that every science shall be pursued every- 
where. The inhabitants of the Sahara do not know the science of 
navigation. Similarly, crores in India do not know that hoise- 
radng is a science and many consider it evil. But many books 
have been written on it and it has its own terminolbgy. The 
people of the Sahara would devdop an interest in the science of 
navigation and assign it a place in their education if the Sahara 
were to have water and the people wished to use it for commerce, 
if they saw their destiny tied with it. Once our people begin to 
appreciate the great power of the charkha, writers and thinkers 
would also be drawn to it. They would then begin to see in it 
poetry and art and utility and a great deal more. 

Our national schools and colleges have to perform a double 
task. They have to work at the r.harkha themselves and also to 
create a favourable atmosphere for it in society. In a period of 
transition, national education has to be of this kind. Society is 
drawn to any innovation that helps to sustain it. To my mind, 
the greatest task which our national institutions or vidyapiths have 
to fulfil in India is to formulate the science of the charkha and to 
make it interesting. 

[From Gujarati] 

Neaajivan, 21-4-1929 

255 . H. E. THE VICEROrS IRE 

In his latest action, Vithalbhai Patel has shown uncommon 
courage and alwtness. Legislatures never had any attraction for me. 
Today I find them more disagreeable than ever. They have aggra- 
vated hostility betw;een Hindus and Muslims and selfi^ness among 
leaders. And yet, if anybody’s entry into the Legislature has 
been illustrious, Vithalbhai’s was. Whatever precious gifis he had, 
he poured out as President of the Central Legislative Assembly 
and so added to India’s glory. I have already written about this 
in Toung tndial M^adev may have given a translation of it 
in this issue; hence, I shall not write much about it here. 

234 . 
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But by a single word the Viceroy has negatived one object of 
Vithalbhai’s ruling. The President ruled that the Public Safety 
Bill could not be taken up by the Legislative Assembly. So the 
Viceroy, through his special powers, issued it as an ordinance. He 
has thereby proved the futility of the legislatures. 

Legislative Assemblies and such other bodies are like toys in 
the hands of the rulers. As long as they wish, they play with 
them and, when they please no longer, they wreck them. Swaraj 
can never be won by means of su(^ playthings. 

The second object of the President — ^which was to prove that 
the Montagu-Ghelmsford Reforms are useless — ^has been fidly achiev- 
ed. Vithalbhai’s ruling has doubly proved that the power con- 
ferred on the people was ineffective at a time of crisis. Had the 
Reforms been real, Vithalbhai would not have to give his ruling; 
the Viceroy’s action proved diat diey were hoUow. 

This incident has established the people’s weakness too. The 
President of the Central Legislative Assembly represents India;- 
he represents the voters, which in turn means India. Hence, the. 
insult to Vithalbhai is an insult to India. Had Vithalbhai power 
behind him, the Viceroy would never have been able to take the 
stq) he tooL Knowing that the people have no power, the Vice- 
roy has been able to issue the Public Safety Bill as an ordinance 
over the head of the President. 

People can show their strength in two ways: through bombs 
and brute force, or through soul-force, that is, by constructive worL 
Constructive work is a symbol of soul-force and of faith in it. 
Brute force does not need organization, which is indispensable for 
constructive work and soul-force. Hence, brute force can never 
be the people’s power. Soul-force alone represents the people’s 
power. Constructive work ensures the organization of popular 
bodies big and small. This thing is as clear as daylight, and yet 
workers behave as if they had not fuUy understood it. Who can 
deny that; if the boycott of foreign cloth 'was adbieved this in- 
stant, Vithalbhai would gain strength . and the insult to him 
would be wiped out? Who -will deny that, if the liquor booths 
were closed down now, its impact would not be felt? These 
things cannot succeed without the people’s unity; their success 
win be an ocular , proof of soul-force. 

Why not have civil disobedience, impatient readers might 
ask. Has not the Congress said that civil disobedience is impossible 
without this year’s constructive programme? • I am sure no one 
will believe that the people who are sleeping this year will wake 
up and be ready for satyagraha next year. 
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So, if we widi to fight by means of soul-force, the Congress 
programme alone is the best reply to the Viceroy’s insult to Vithal- 
bhai. Will Gujarat, if not the other provinces too, realize this simple 
thing and make others see it? 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajisan, 21'4-1929 


256. REGRETTABLE IF TRUE 

Last month in Calcutta Kavi Hansraj had called upon Gujaratis 
to boycott foreign cloth. One of these Gujarati brothers writes:* 

1 feel that those who gave up their caps should not have 
taken advantage of the liberality of the Marwati firiend. Ihere 
are no Gujaratis in Czdcutta who cannot pay for a khadi cap. 
But if the teachers and pupils egged on by them took the khadi 
caps firee of cost, having hidden their foreign caps xmder their 
arms, it is nothing but theft. It is wrong for anyone to do this. 
But for teachers and pupils to do it is inexcusable. I hope there is 
some exaggeration in the above account. If there is none, those 
who have committed the offence should donate money exceeding 
the cost of a khadi cap for khadi propaganda and should take a 
pledge never to do such a thing again, and thus atone for it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ifavajivm, 21-4-1929 


257. MERCHANTS AUD KHADI 

A member of the Spinners’ Association writes:^ 

There is no doubt that ultimately merchants will have to 
adopt khadi; but if they have not yet taken to selling khadi, the 
fault does not lie with the khadi workers. The mer^ant class is 
susceptible to temptation and is timid. Hence khadi cannot attract 
it all at once. Nowadays, only people imbued with the ^iiit 

*The letter is not translated here. . The cotiespondent had reported 
that Birla’s Khadi B han d ar had ofiered to give a ^^te khadi cap to anyone 
who discarded his foreign cap, and that sow teachers and pupils had hidden 
their caps imder thc& arms and received khadi caps. 

^The letter is not translated here. Ihe conespondeit had endorsed 
MathuTadas Purushottam’s suggestion about Tnalring hhadr cheap and added 
that certam varieties of it he'- Sold at stairdard prices everywhere lilu postcards, 
merchants being paid a eommission. 
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of selflessness and patriotism take up khadi. A merchant does not 
generally show a q>irit of altruism in his trade. Hence a merchant’s 
altruism ends with his doing charity, etc., in such a way as not 
to place his business in jeopardy. But it is only when the merchants 
axe moved by true patriotism that they will take up the khadi trade. 

We must, however, admit that there is a difficulty in their 
way. The manner in which they conduct their trade at present 
will not do in the khadi trade. As no consideration is given to the 
good of the buyer in present-day business, the merchant regards 
himself for the most part as free from any moral obligations. If 
this code is applied to khadi, khadi will perish. Hence only mer- 
chants with a saintly nature can trade in khadi. An average mer- 
chant will not earn much from die sale of khadi. A merchwt who 
does ordinary business hopes to earn money quickly, whereeis 
khadi merchants have to content themselves with merely nnalfing a 
living. A trader in ordinary cloth has a fixed line and has standud 
varieties, whereas a khadi merchant has to hit upon new ways 
every day. Hence we cannot expect many merchants to engage 
in khadi trade at present. The few merchants who trade in khadi 
know that they have to labour hard in order to succeed. 

Hence those who work in that field at present are themselves 
imperfect and yet are in a position to do propaganda. The wonder 
is that, though imperfect, they have been keeping the flag of 
khadi flying. 

I still do not feel that Shri Mathuradas Furushottam’s sug^ 
gestion is a bad one. It does not require many men being 
trained. From the letters 1 have received 1 know that many who 
know tailoring are ready to undertake tailoring of khadi dothes. 
The difficulty in organizing this work is the paucity of organizers. 
Only if one devotes oneself wholly to that work, can it be done. I 
believe that Shri Mathuradas’s suggestion will bear fruit some day. 

Attempts are being made to standardize certain varieties of 
khadi, but the present correspondent and others should know that 
there is a limit to this. Khadi is not produced in factories, but in 
millions of homes and hence its yam is not tmiform; therefore, 
there will always be variation in its quality. That there are varia- 
tions is not a matter for re^et. That which has no distinctiveness 
and individuality is no art. There is bound to be the impress of 
some hand on every hank of yam. This is impossible in the 
case of machine-made yam. 

Hence the utility of the letter consists in the two suggestions 
concerning the spread of the idea of swadeshi or that khadi 
and the adoption of khadi by merchants. Still, the other points in 
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it testify to the correspondent’s love of Idiadi and since ’tihesc 
ideas might have occurred also to others they have been published 
and discussed here. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ncaajioan, 21-4-1929 

258. HELPLESS CONDITION OF WOMEN 

I 

Here is a summary* of what a yoimg man writes: 

There must be many such pitiable cases in Hindu society. 
There can be - no instant remedy. There are some conditions 
which have to be put up with. What strikes me in such a case 
is this: if any relative of the girl wishes to help her, he should 
do so resolutely. If the husband, though a boy, has sense he 
should make use of his connection wi^ the girl, which was 
brought about without his consent, in educating her, should treat 
her as a sister and find a husband for her. I^know one can scarcely 
e]q)ect so much wisdom in a boy of fifteen. But in writing this 
X have in view a number of young . men of that age who are 
altruistically inclined. A third way, that of educating public opi- 
nion, of* bringing to light such ill-assorted unions, is of course 
there.' If we do this, even if the unhappy girl cannot be saved, 
there will at least be fewer cases of this kind. 

What has been said above implies the need for truth, fearless- 
ness, firmness and daring. Only if we accept that that is not mar- 
riage which does not answer to the definition of a marriage 
can we go ahead. He who is afraid of his community or of 
poverty, and so on, can never bring about reforms. Reformers 
have had to die, to suffer, to starve; they have been maligned. No 
true reforms have been possible in the world without this. 

n 

A doctor writes:* 

This doctor is to be congratulated. As he writes, many 
doctors, tempted by a foe, astist in the crime at such times. But I 

1 Kot. translated here. The correspondent had said that a hoy of 15 
having married a girl of 17 had devel<q>ed a dislike for her and wanted to 
remarry. Since it was difiSeult for the wife to remarry, what was she to do? 

* .The letter is not translated here. The doctor had said that a man had 
approahced hhn with the information that a widow was with «'^>»i1H as a 
result of his intimacy with hw, and reijuested him to give him some drug to 
induce abortion. The doctor had refiis^ 
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do not write this to set down the duty of doctors. The above 
letter fiimidies yet another picture of the helpless condition of women. 
The remedy is what has been suggested above. The present-day 
society which violates ahimsa in the name of ahimsa does not 
hesitate to perpetrate cruelties of such kind; it constantly slaugh- 
ters the cow that is woman. Under the guise of protecting the 
purity of women, it places all sorts of restrictions on them and, 
tortured by oppression, they, like others, secretly commit crimes. 
No one can be kept pure by force. It is desirable that, instead of 
men and women committing sin in private, they should humbly 
acknowledge their weaknesses, remarry and thus save themselves 
from ignominy. But who would help a woman? Men have cleared 
a way for themselves. As an atonement for their crime in impos- 
ing oppressive laws on women, men as a class should help women. 
It is useless to expect this of elders whose ideas have already be- 
come fixed. It is possible for youths, acting within certain limits, to 
help women. Ultimately, it is women \^o will bring about the 
emancipation of women. There are not many such women in 
TnHia yet. When the youths rush to help women in a big way, 
there will be awakening among them; and fi-om their ranks rise 
heroines dedicated to service. 

[From Gujarati] 

NtaajiBon, 21-4-1929 


259. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Silence Day, April 22, 1929 


SISTERS, 

Today we are in a village which is without any facilities and, 
therefore, I shall have to get ready with the post early. Even after 
that, the letters will have to be carried to the post office which 
is at a distance of eight miles. There is a lot of discomfort here, 
but with it I get plenty of new eiq.criences. Contributions to the 
fund continue to come in. 

You know that some of the women here are very good at 
spinning. Ehadi is very much more in use among women here 
than in Gujarat. There is no purdah and no custom of keqping 
the face veiled, so that the women are strong in body. They aim 
work very hard. 

They have filled my . collection bag with jewellery. Many 
of them give away their rings, some their bangles and a few 
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their necklaces. I must have collected about one lakh rupees till 
now. 

Bltssinis from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Pairo-l: Aihnmmi Bdmotu 


260. LETTER TO NARANDAS GAJfDHI 

Silence Day^ April 22, 1929 

OBI. NARANDAS, 

I have your letter. I have been more pained by your deci- 
sion than by the events themselves, for I have built high hopes 
on you. Your duty at this time is to remain in the Ashram. If 
you understand that duty, doing it, that is, living in the Ashraxo, 
should give you peace. If, however, you think it your duty to 
leave the Ashram, by all means do so. I may try to explain your 
duty to you but I ought not to force you to do anything against 
your inclination. Remain if you possibly can. Send me a wire 
about your decision. I will accept whatever you doi as done in 
obedience to your inner voice and keep my peace of mind. 

BUsangs from 

• Bafo 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapwu Pairo-9: Shri Narendas Gamfttfw— Fart I, p. 51 


261. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

[Before April 23, 192ff\^ 

BBAISHRI MADHAVJI, 

, Two letters from you are pending with me. 

It is good to use some salt or chalk while brushing the teeth. 
It is good if you do not take bread and milk on Ekadashi 
as a religious practice or even just for the sake of your health. 

Let me have your height and chest measmements, normal and 
ei^anded. I hope you practise breath-control daily. 

^ Hie soorce has die date May 13, 1929, written in English in a hand 
ether tihan Gandbigi’s. It is dear from the text, Imwever, that the ktter was 
written before Gandhiji visited EUoci^ wUdi was on Ap^ 23. 
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What is your occupation? Give me particulars about this 
and let me know how much time you are required to devote to 
it, how much time you can spare, whether or not you can go 
out, how far you have studied, whether at present you cohabit 
with your wife, etc. You will address your reply to Ellore [so 
as to]i reach me there soon. This is because I shall be touring 
aroimd Ellore for about five days. 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Ghdarati: G.N. 6781 


262. LETTER TO PUWHAND K. SHAH 

April 24, 1929 

BHAJSHRI FOLCHAND, 

I got your letter. You yourself should tell Nanabhai Mhat 
you w^ to. Do not draw away Venilal and thus obstruct 
Nanabhai’s work. I shall have nothing to say if Nanabhai can 
spare him. 

Have you returned in good health? Did you go to Abyssinia? 

If you had any experiences that I should know about, write 
to me. 

BUsiingsJrm 

Bapu 

From a eppy of the Chyarati: Q.W. 2860. Goortesy: Shardabdm Shah 

263. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, POTUNOORU 

April 24, 1929 

I thank you for the purses that you have given for the Khadi 
Fund and the Lajpat Rai Fund. You asked me to lay the foundation 
stone for the library* here and I am glad to do it because I 
am sure it is going to serve a useful purpose. I with that you use 
it profitably for ever. You have given me money and jewels iox 
Khadi Fund but I ask you to wear only khaddar and leave all 
foreign cloth. If you had done so there would have been no neces- 
sity for these collections. I believe there are no drunkards here. 
Toddy, brandy and other drinks are devils and demons. Just now 

1 The original is pimdxed hen. 

*ViT^ananda library 
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I came to know that there is a law here among the Pemehamas 
that if anyone is known to be drunk he is asked to pay a fine 
of Rs. 5. That is an excellent thing. 

He then appealed to them to remove the evil curse of untouchahiUty and 
child-marriage and said-that diey could not affiird to sU^t even a single detail 
in their programme if they were determined on attaining swar^.^ 

The Bndu, 27-4-1929 


264. SPEECH AT GUNDUKOLANm 

Afnil 24, 1929 

Khaddar is not dear at any price. If a man dear and near to 
you is imprisoned, will you not try your utmost to set him firee at 
any cost? A spirit of sacrifice is necessary if you want to attain 
Swaraj. Khaddar ^ould be used with the spirit of sacrifice. In 
saying that khaddar is dear, it means that you want swaraj with- 
out any price. Foreign cloth is cheap, you say. Even if it is a 
firee gift it is not worth having. B^ind it there is the evil of 
your bondage and your weakness. Get rid of it and depend 
on your own self for your clothing. In any case throw not your 
money to be carried away firom your motherland. 

The Hindu, 27-4-1929 


265. A SCHOOLMISTRESS'S TESTTMOIfT 

From the letters received fi^om America about the great 
success of Sarojinidew’s mission I reproduce another from Miss 
Dorothy Waldo, the Associate Principal of Dana Hall School, 
Well^ey, Massachusetts.^ 

Touttg India, 25-4-1929 


* At the cad of the meeting a silver trdwel was auctioned for Rs. 80. 
^Gaadhiji reached the vill^ at 8.15 pjn. after crowded 
Before he retired for the night a number of villagers repeatedly requested him 
to say a fcw words. Someone fiom the audience remarked that Vh«v t i was too 
costly for than. 

® The letter is not repiroduoed here. 



266. F0RE1GJ{-^L0TH BOTCOTT 

Duty of Local Bodies 

Sjt. Jairaiudas Doulatram has addressed a circular letter to 
the local bodies from which I take the following: 

The local self-governing bodies in India can render substantial 
help in; the following ways: 

1. By imposing a prohibitive octroi^ terminal tax or other rate on all 
foreign doth imported within the local area. Where the esdsting muni** 
dpal or Local Boards Acts do not permit this, the local representatives on 
the Provincial Legislature should be approached to have the law suit- 
ably amended. 

2. By exempting hand-sptin and hand-woven khadi from octroi, 
terminal tax and every other local rate. 

3. By making all its doth purchases in hand-spun and hand-woven 
khadi irrespective of its so-called costliness. 

It will be interesting to know how many local bodies have 
responded to this appeal and to what extent. 

Test fob Congress Goioiitiees. 

The F.G.B. Committee has circularized Congress Committees 
about progress of boycott in their provinces. But from Ihe latest 
F.G.B. Bulletin issued by the Committee I observe that many 
Committees have ignored the circular, some have sent perfunc- 
tory reports. If the Congress Committees are eflSdent bodies, 
there should be no difficulty about getting regular and encourag- 
ing reports. During my tour I find that the masses are ready for 
boycott if the natural leaders will organize them for it. Informa- 
tion has been sought on the following heads: 

1. Amount cdlectcd towards the boycott fund. 

2. Average number of boycott volimteers at work during Ihe week. 

3. Number of houses visited by the volunteers during the wedt, 

4. Number of persons who promised to boycott foreign doth. 

5. Value of foreign doth annually consumed within the local area 
concerned. 

6. Value of such cloth boycotted as a result of item (3) or other 
propafi^da. 

7. Number of boycott meetings, processions, Nagar Kirtan parties, 
pr kb^ ba^saars organized. 
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Bp Value of khadi sold. 

9. Number of new charkhas set in motion for band-spinning by the 
efforts of the Gomznittee. 

10. Number of Municipalities and District Local Boards which 
have not so fax been able to adopt the suggestions made by this Com- 
mittee at page 4 of the second F.G.B. Bulletin. 

This part of the Bulletin condudes: 

Besides the wedcly r^orts. Congress Gomznittees must send consoli- 
dated leports of work done up to 30th April 1929, as the 1st of May 
is fixed for the National Stock-taking. These reports must reach this office 
latest 6th May. Reports which arc not received in time will have to be 
omitted fiom the general reports which this Committee will submit to the 
Working Committee in the last wedc of May. 

It is dear that this information should be in the possession of 
the AU-lndia Congress Committee which meets on 24 th May. 

The Seven Girms 

How easy the boycott is if it is properly organized one sees 
from the Bulletin which shows that Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, Delhi, Amritsar and Cawnpore are the cities that chiefly 
import foreign doth. The Bulletin proceeds: 

If the local workers in these dries besrir themselves vigorously, much 
may be achieved by them. The merchants have been formally approach- 
ed in some of the centres (it is understood in Calcutta and Cawnpore). 
It is hoped their example will be followed by the other dries. In view of 
the move taken in Cawnpore, it is high time that Delhi and Amritsar 
workers also took efihcrive st^ to come into a line with Cawnpore. 

Its Effeot 

The Bulletin quotes the following from Tattersall as showing 
that even the little that has been achieved is telling on the 
Manchester market: 

€b1k mantifaefurars am fitting ih$ ahsanca efpracHcable demand for India. . . . 
Manchester earmot be aetioe udtm Indian hrfers am holding aloqf. 

More inquiry (for Manchester goods) from nhinft and the Straits is 
reported. India is stHl lag^ng behind . . .forftar qf the boycott mooemenU 

Produgtion op Khadi 

Some nervous patriots arc already raising the question how 
Khadi can meet the deficit that must caused by a successful 
boycott of foreign cloth* The question is no doubt relevant. But 
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it is easily answered. Khadi alone has an infinite capacity for 
expansion, if there is a demand for it. Every hamlet is a poten- 
tial spinning mill requiring little capital to set it up. The wheels 
can be fitted up in no time. The skill and' the time are there 
running to waste for want of use. And when there is a general 
and insistent demand for khadi, the petty trader who is today 
slaving for the foreign cloth market will deem it a privilege to 
work for khadi. It will then pay him to work for the additional 
manufacture of khadi. Moreover it should be remembered that 
the market will not be called upon to stock khadi for the millions, 
even as biscuit manufacturers are not expected to supply the 
millions with their biscuits. Once khadi becomes current coin, 
the toiling millions will q>in their own yam and get it woven 
by the ^age weaver as' fihey used to do before. And in this 
very natural decentralization there will be the least fraud perpe- 
trated. 'What is therefore wanted is for national workers to learn 
the technique of khadi and organize the villages as the occasion 
arises. As soon as the khadi atmosphere is established in the 
country, there will be a' demand fix>m ihe villagers for organization. 
Thus khadi has in it a capacity for self-production whereas mill- 
cloth has not. No doubt when the general demand for khadi 
rises, for the time being the public will have to be satisfied with 
coarse khadi. The A.I.S.A. has found from experience that the 
manufacture of fine khadi is a matter of slow education. The 
ordinary woman will easily spin coarse counts, but she requires 
patient and persevering tuition to induce her to spin fine counts. 
The evolution of khadi from coarse to fine during the past seven 
years has been most encouraging. But it will have to suffer tem- 
porary suspension when the demand for khadi becomes imperative. 
And when it does, I have no doubt that in that wave of enthu- 
siasm people wiU shed the fastidious taste they show now but will 
gratefiilly receive any khadi they can get so long as it is genuine 
hand-^un. 

Toung India, 25-4-1929 



267. THE ^EVE 


We belong to an Empire beside whose fame that of Rome sinlu to a 
shadow. 

We control more than a fourth of the world’s land area and a quar* 
ter — 460 million — of its 1,852,000,000 inhabitants. 300,000 of our people 
rule 333,373,000 natives in India, Ceylon, Biitiah North Borneo, British 
Malaya, Palestine, Iraq and elsewhere in Asia — an area of over two million 
square miles. Put that in your pipe and smoke it I 1 I 

Sixty million natives are controlled by 706,000 British in Africa in 
an area of 3,820,000 square miles. Five millions in Canada and over six 
in Australia occupy another 7,278,000 square miles of the world’s sur- 
f ace. ... 

Ours, the greatest mercantile marine the world has ever known, 
carries more than a billion yards of cotton cloth and more than twelve 
million pounds worth of machinery annually to India, from which country 
British shareholders, creditors and officials draw some 30 million pounds 
a year I I ! 

Th an k Cod for the British Navy and drink to His Majesty the KJngl 

■ The foregoing is a condensation^ from an article headed 
“Oheer Up”, printed in Britannia of 15th February last. The 
article has been sent by a courteous English corre^ondent with the 
following footnote: 

If Mr.. BKnWng GandH saw this lot, he’d probably cut his throat 
ou one of his own spinning-wheels. 

I have decided jiot to cut my throat yet for a while. I want 
to Uve to see the spinning-wheel produce the whole of the billion 
yards of cloth that “the greatest mercantile marine the world has 
ever known” carries to India from England. Only, India has to 
wake from her torpor. > 

Toung India, 25-4-1929 



t Only e alr acls are reproduced here. 
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Although we have the credit for being a personally clean 
people, we have little reason to be satisfied with that certificate. 
Our cleanliness, i.e., cleanliness compared to that of other nations 
is based upon the almost universal habit of taking the daily bath 
and of keeping our cottages clean and tidy. But I fear that it 
ends there. We purchase tiiat cleanliness at the expense of our 
neighbours. Hence our villages are a dungheap and streets not 
walkable in spite of the fact that millions go barefoot. We do 
believe in removing dirt from our rooms but we also believe in 
throwing it in the street without regard to the well-being of society. 
We are clean as individuals but not as members of the society or 
the nation of which the individual is but a tiny part. 

Whenever I travel in the South this serious diortcoming obt- 
rudes itself on my attention and makes me feel most uncomfortable 
and sad. The evil is by no means peculiar to the South but it is 
in my opinion accentuated in the South. One does not see the 
defilement of rivers to the same extent in the other parts of India 
as in the South. 

On 17th instant at 6 a.m. we left Bezwada for Guntur by 
motor. We had to cross the great Krishna river. The scene I 
have often painfully witnessed fi-om the trains in the South now 
met my gaze at closer quarters. The car practically passed by 
hundreds of men and women evacuating Iheinselves not many 
yards from the river bank. It is the stream in which people bathe 
and finm which they drink. Here there was a breach of the 
code of decency and a criminal disregard of the most elementary 
laws of health. Add to this the economic waste of the precious 
manure, which they would be if these evacuations were made in a 
field and buried in the living surface of the earth and well mixed 
with loosened soil, instead of being filth and a danger to the health 
of the citizens, as they are when , deposited on the river banks. 

Here is work for the municipalities, if they will but do their 
primary duty of conserving the health of the citizens under their 
care. There is, 1 know, the custom of saying that these reforms 
must not be permitted to take the nation’s attention away fixtm 
the work of swaraj. I venture to submit that conservation of 
national sanitation is swaraj work and may not be postponed for 
a single day on any consideration whatsoever. Indeed if swaraj 
is tp bo had by peaceful methods it vtill only be attained by attmi- 
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tion to every little detail of national life. Such work will promote 
cohesion among workers and create an indissoluble bond between 
them and the people — a bond necessary for the final overthrow 
of the existing system of government. The system depends for 
its existence upon the weaknesses of the nation. If there are no 
wealmesses to e:q>loit, it will automatically cease to exist. A 
foreign government is like a foreign body in a diseased system. And 
even as for eradication of a foreign body the system has to be 
made healthy firom within, so also for the removal of a foreign 
government, it is necessary to remove all the internal causes of 
diseases. Corporate insanitation is not the least of such diseases. 

Any municipality tackling the evil of insanitation will have 
tough work before it, not by way of finding money for carrying 
out the reform but in the way of fighting colossal national pre- 
judices and habits that have become second nature. It will there- 
fore be good training in swaraj. 

, -So far as the fiance is concerned, the reform wiU not only 
cost little but it will ultimately be a source of wealth. I suggest 
that in this coxmtry it can be carried out only if the councillors 
w^ themselves take up the broom and the ba^et and not other- 
wise. The remedy is no doubt heroic, but it is cheap, efficient and 
capable of being immediately put into effect, l^en the city 
fathers are in earnest about the r^orm, they will be able to com- 
mand the willing service of numberless volunteers. 

Tmig Indutf 25-4-1929 


269. CO.'S DENIAL 

"V^foilst I am touring in the villages of Andhra De&a, I see the 
following Free Press message in TTu Hindu'. 

The B.I.SJ^.C40,, in a statement to The EngliAunan, denies die ail^^- 
tUnu made by Mahatma Gandhi, who, -leferring to the sanitary arrange- 
menta of the boats plying to Rangoon, termed them as 'criminal disregard 
of the welfare and feelings of the human caigo’.^ The Company says that 
Mahatma Gandhi thought that a passenger .eiyoyed second-class 
imvOeges. The space termed by Mahatma Gandhi as bladkhdle was the 
. extra space placed' at the disposal of die deck passengers with the hatches 
open for allowing ventilation. As regards the sanitary arrangements, 
the Company says there ace suffident men to keep the latrinei^ etc., dean, 

* Pi* p. 227. 
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and no complaint has been sent to the Commander about any inconv^ 
nience. There are arrangements for hospital but Mahatma Gandhi 
his fiiends occupied it ( ?) on their return journey fimn Rangoon without 
permission. 

I wish I had the full text of the statement^ before me. But if 
the Free Press telegram is a fair summary of the B.I.S.N. Com- 
pany’s agent’s statement^ I am sorry for it. Instead of setting 
about correcting the disgraceful state of affairs, the agent has 
chosen to refute my very mild condemnation of the treatment of 
deck passengers based on personal observations. I hope I am not 
so stupid as to e^^ect second-class privileges for deck passengers 
but I do resent the unnatural gulf that separates the deck passenger 
from the saloon passenger. The deck passenger may not claiiri 
the luxurious conveniences provided for saloon passengers but 
he is entitled, whether he asks for it or not, to complete sanitary 
arrangements, and ample and clean accommodation. It should 
be possible for a person used to cleanly conditions to travel as 
deck passenger without running the risk *of being ill or without 
having partially to starve as I had to starve for want of proper 
latrine arrangements. 

A ’blackhole’ may not be claimed as ‘extra space placed at the 
disposal of deck passengers’. 1 suggest that deck passengers should 
be prevented from occupying space not intended for human habita- 
tion. I admit that the ordinary deck passenger will take up any 
space to which he may have access in order to avoid the feeling 
of being cramped and in order to have some freedom of move- 
ment. 

That the Company has sujBScient men to keep the latrines, 
etc., clean does not prove that they do keep them clean. My 
charge is that the latrines were not kept clean, that the half doors 
were in a state of disrepair, making it impossible to lock them 
from within and that they were not enough for the number of 
passengers taken on board. 

I had hoped that the Company’s agent would not resort to the 
trick common in such cases of saying that “no complaint has 
been sent to the Commander about any inconvenience”. When 
the class of passengers who travel deck learn the art of complain- 
ing of inconvenience, there would be no occupation for men like 
me. It is unfortunate that we as a nation not air our dis- 
content or do it clumsily and that we will put up with incon- 

1 For the full text of the statement, mdt pp. 322-3. 
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veniences which a human being should never tolerate. "What is 
worse, 1 admit that the ordinary deck passenger has no sense of 
sanitation. But that to me makes it all the more necessary for a 
carrying company to be extra careful to ensure sanitation on its 
boats or trains. The last statement in this extraordinary denial, 
if it correctly represents the original, is a pure libel. I am not 
in the habit of occupying places to which 1 am not entitled; such 
practice is contrary to the habit of a lifetime. I could not even have 
unconsciously occupied a space reserved as ho^ital accommoda- 
tion, for it was allotted to me and my fidends by the Company’s 
officers. There was thus no question of occupying anything without 
permission. Let me now describe what space 1 was permitted to 
occupy. It was the open space on the bow between two lifeboats 
and surrounded on all sides by passengers. Nor were I and my 
company the only passengers on this space. Moreover 1 observed 
that the space was used by the officers for lifebuoy practice by the 
crew. There was no notice anywhere to show that this open space 
was reserved as hospital accommodation. Let me add too that 
there was a continuous shower of coal dust blowing over our 
heads the whole of the three days of the voyage. It was difficult 
to keep anything clean. If this was ho^ital accommodation, it 
reflects little credit either on the Company or the medical officer 
who would be satisfied with an accommodation dangerous even 
for a healthy person and almost fatal for patients in some illnesses. 
Needless to say there could be no privacy in an open q>ace like 
this which the passengers and officers must frequently cross and 
recross. I have seen ho^ital accommodation for deck passengers 
on other boats. This has been a properly fitted cabin with reserved 
latrine accommodation Jfor patients. Neither I nor my com- 
panions noticed anything of this character on s.s. Aronda. Lastly, 
if I had usiurped this ^'ace, surely it was the duty of the captain 
and the officers to draw my attention to the trespass. I expect the 
Company to withdraw the libel and apologize for it or substantiate 
the charge so recklessly made. Surely it wflU pay the Company 
to right the wrong instead of - bolstering it by vain denials. 

Tmng India, 25-4-1929 



270. IN ANDHRA DESHA [-/i] 

The reader will find elsewhere the second week’s itinerary and 
collections. Though I am gaining more and more insight into the 
village life in Andhra, the tour continues to be too giddy for my 
liking. I see the villages and yet miss seeing them for the mad 
rush through space. It is good no doubt to make collections but 
to do so at the sacrifice of the richer village experience is not good 
enough. But it would be foolish for me to grumble at the ap- 
pointments made by the devoted co-workers who are wearing 
themselves out to make the tour a financial success and to enable 
the message of khadi to be delivered to the largest number of 
villages possible during the seven weeks’ tour. In my speeches to 
the villagers, I am copying the example of the late Sir Surendra- 
nath Banerji who, when he was asked why he delivered, during 
his English visit about 1890, the same speech to almost all his 
audiences, said: ‘Because I want to give to all my best. Having 
conceived my first speech to the best of my ability, why should I 
give second best to the others?’ So my message to the T^agers is 
identical: 

1. Boycott foreign cloth, 

2. Wear khadi manufactured in yotir own villages, 

3. Banish untouchabiHty, 

4. Promote unity between Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians 
and others, 

5. Banish drink, let the village elders go to the drinkers and 
reason with them to give up drink, and 

,6. Avoid internal quarrels, but when they do occur, adjust 
them through voluntary village panchayats. 

It is at big centres where ‘politicians’ flourish that I enter into 
discussions and touch upon other matters. 

Thus at Masulipatam I had occasion to dwell upon several 
contentious matters including those arising out of the addresses 
that were presented. But the majority of addresses were loaded 
with nothing but adjectives in praise of me. Such praise can do 
no good to the reciters and inay possibly do harm to the receiver 
if he seriously believes himself to be all that the reciters make 
him. I therefore warned my admirers against firaming their 
addresses in hyperboles. I told them that the best form of praise 
was to adopt in one’s own conduct what one found praiseworthy 
in another. The Andhra workers I have mostly found to be res- 
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ponsive. The hint was quickly taken up. The addresses in the 
Guntur district have been for the most part colourless. There is 
yet one step further to be taken. They should contain detailed 
information on the following points: Number of men and women 
in each village or in the area covered by the particular address; 
number of Hindus, Muslims and others; number of ‘untouchables’, 
their conditions; number of Congress members male and female; 
number of people given to drink; number of q>iuners, their hours of 
work, earnings, quantity and count of yam turned out per month, 
quantity of cotton grown, if any, whether q>inners do their own 
carding, number of looms weaving only hand-spun, weaving both 
hand-spun and mill-spun and number weaving only mill-spun 
yam; weight of khadi manufactured . p^ mon&, rates of wages 
paid for each process; number of national schools and attendance, 
and such other information as may be of use from the national 
standpoint. Addresses giving accurate information on the points 
mentioned would be a record I shorild prize and treasure. They 
would be for me a mine of valuable information. 

Imustnowgiveacondensedsummary of my address at Masuli- 
patam already referred to before. It was delivered on the Jallian- 
wala Bagh Day.* 

Toung India, 25-4-1929 


271. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHN 

Bhoiavarau^ 
April 25, 1929 

Molabai 
Khadi Depot 
Muzaffarpur 

OIAD YOU have freed YOURSELF ASHRAU WORRY. 
ARB YOU aomo ambalal’s faotory? wire reply 

BANUEU. 

Bapu 

From the otigmal: G.W. 5367. Courtesy: Mirabdu; also GJ'f. 9423 


* For the tot, tidt pp. 238-43. 



272. SPEECH AT TADEPALLIGUDEM 


April 25i 1929 

Gandhiji thanked them all and said, in the course of his speech, that 
after they had all given their bit to the poor millions of their motherland he 
hoped they were prepared for some more work than mere offering of money 
and jewels. He had a belief in him and a belief in Andhra Desha and he knew, 
that if he spoke in that country they were sure to listen to his words. First, 
he would mention a small matter to them. That was: they should not have 
put their addresses in costly frames. For, they must remember that the cost 
spent on those frames, made their help to Daridranarqjfona so much the less and 
thereby shortened the relief to that extent. They should, every one of them, give 
and give and still go on giving and giving in service to their DaridTonan^ana^ 
whose blessing would come to them in their giving. They must give not only in 
money but also in service. They should give more and more, if they would re- 
ceive more and even without e^^ecting to receive they should still give, for 
therein lay their salvation and the salvation of their country. Considering their 
profits and their position, the mills of that place had given very little. Were their 
hearts so little? Why should they give? Because, the khadi movement meant 
a small meal to starving millions and the more they give for the khadi causey 
the greater would be the food for those hungry stomachs, and if they went on 
giving in service, which meant their contmuous wearing of khadi dothes, their 
poor sisten and' brothers in the villages would keep on having their meal and 
work for them to give them clothes. The doth the poor wove and gave them, 
carried with them a fine aroma of gratitude and prayer, but the mill-cloth of 
Manchester brought with it greed and subjection. Everyone knew of Andhra 
khaddar. People of Bombay were demanding Andhra khaddar of high counts. 
So why should not Andhra khaddar dothe all India? 

When I don’t see even one woman here wearing khaddar to- 
day my heart faints, 

Th^ Hindu, 29A-1929 


ilA.1Q 



273, LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

April 26, 1929 

OBI. CHHAOAN1.AL, 

We are in an obscure place wbere there is little hope of my 
getting the post. This is the third day in succession on which I 
have received no post. Where indeed can it be delivered to me? 
We spend the day at one place and the night at another. All of 
us, however, keep good health. We have no end of e 3 q)erienccs 
of all sorts. Tell Chi. Kanti that if Manu wants to go to Balibehn 
he may send her in some reliable company. I will write to him 
afterwards. 

Biasings fitm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyturati: G.N. 5406 


274. LETTER TO MAJfILAL dJVD SUSHILA GAJfDHI 

April 27, 1929 

am. MAMILAI. AJND SUSBBUt, 

I have the satisfaction that 1 have been getting letters from 
you, however uninteresting. If you wiidi, you may complain of 
absence of letters from me. If, however, you could realize the 
conditions undn which I have been touring at present, you would 
pity me and not complain that I do not write to you. And, in 
any case, you do have my letters in the form of Toung India and 
Havajivan. 

Even today I am writing this at 5.30 in the morning during 
the spare time before beginning the tour. Every day it begms at 
6 o’clock in the morning and we camp at 9 o’clock. It is resumed 
at 5.30 p.m., and we camp again at 8 p.m., and occasionally at 9 
or 10 or even 11 o’clock.- In these conditions, I sometimes do 
not get even the day’s post. This tour will be over on May 22. 

I aid accompanied by Ba, Prabhavati (daughter of Brajki^ore 
Babu), Fyarelal, Imam Saheb and Subbiah. I am in good health 
and seem to do well at present on a diet which contains no milk. 
I. cannot say what will happen if I fall iUi 

As time passes, you will all realize more and more Sastriji’s 
worth. As long as he was there, he was a shield to you. The 
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Govermnent here will do aothing. By his personal influence, 
Sastriji did what he could. 

You must have learnt about the painful aflair of . . 
You should be very careful. If you have to face starvation, do it 
cheerfully but never accept even a cowrie which is not yours. 
Know that it is theft to keep a debt tmpaid. 

If you both enjoy peace there, do not be eager to return 
here at the cost of the work there. Sastriji told me that Indian 
Opinion though indifferently run certainly had its value. I hope 
you remember that it is 24 years old. 

Bltssmgs from 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Giyarad: G.N. 4753 


275. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

April 27, 1929 

CDQDt* AQA^JT 

After I had written the postcard yesterday and the last clear- 
ance was over, I got two days’ post together. I will write nothing 
to Gangabehn. I have still not been able to form a mental pic- 
ture of what has happened. 

Whatever you have done about the women, the present posi- 
tion is better than that which existed. There was no question of 
your taking the blame upon yourself; I had assumed the sole 
responsibility for the change. You need not, therefore, give way 
to despair. If anyone should feel despair it is I, but I am not 
likely to do so. Though I see my deficiencies and my errors and 
realize that my inferences prove wrong, I don’t feel despair be- 
cause I know that there is no other way of progressing except 
to speak and act according to the light within us. I saw my 
defeat in regard to the women’s section and wrote to you about 
the matter in a spirit of humility. If ever I embrace Ashram- 
sannyasa, that is, take a vow to live permanently in the Ashram 
I would again take courage in both hands and try to reimpose 
the old restrictions on the women’s section, and being present there 
all the time I would certainly succeed in keeping them tound 
together. But alas I how can this ever be? 

1 The name is being omitted. 
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I wish that you should not yield to despair and should not 
needlessly blame yourself. Cast out the fear Aat perhaps you will 
fall and, instead, determine in your mind that you will not faU and 
be confident that you will succeed. If, none the less, you do fall, you 
may humbly admit your failure and do what may seem right at that 
time. If a person who has bound himself with a vow can give 
a hundred per cent guarantee about himself, he will no longer 
be a human being who has taken a vow but will have become 
God Himself. It is possible for a human being to rise to such 
a state, but histoiy doe^ not record the instance of any such 
person. "Why should we die daily before we really die? Why 
should we fear violating a vow before we have really violated 
it? It ^ould be enough if we do not take a single step which 
would lead to its violation. What is it about whi^ you feel this 
fear every day? Does your fear relate to Ramab^n? Or to 
some other woman? Or merely to impure desire within you? 
Do you feel any other fear besides this? 

You raise another question in your letter: Are you not 
morally falling by forcing yourself to live with me because of the 
strength of your love for me? The question is pertinent and was 
worth asking. If, while you live with me, you dwell on sense- 
pleasures in your mind and only outwardly give an impression to 
other people of being a man of self-control, you are certainly fall- 
ing and it is your duly to leave me, even if the Ashram ihould 
go to ruin by your doing so. 

He who curbs the organs of action but allows the mind to dwell on the 
sense-objects— 'Sudi a one, wholly deluded, is a hypocrite.^ 

Think over this verse in our spiritual dictionary. If it applies to 
you in any measure, you ought to leave me in order to save your- 
self firom hypocrisy. You know, don’t you, that it is charged against 
me that this is the result of people living with me. The instance 
of . . .^ can perhaps be cited in support of this charge. If, 
however, you cantrol the senses outwardly, that is, physically, and 
are at the same time striving hard to control the mind too, and if 
living with me helps you in your striving, you should ch'ng to the 
Mahdir and to me like a spirit clinging to a human being possessed 
by iti You alone can know what your real state is. 

But be, O Aduua, wbo, keeping all the senses under control of fbe mind, 
tiigagps the organs in karmayoga, wilbput attadunenV that man excels.^ 

^ BAagaiad Gita, III. 6 
^ The name is. being ouutted. 
iBhagtaad Oita, HI. 7 
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This should bs my state and yours and of everybody elsc’s. 
But even such persons may fall. That is why, in the same chapter, 
Arjuna puts this question: 

Thm what impds man to sin, O Varshneya, even against his wiS, as 

though by foice compelled?^ 

Read Shri Krishna’s reply to this and think over this. After 
that, read and think over die immortal dialogue between Arjuna 
and die Lord towards the end of the sixth chapter, and then do 
what you wish. 

Narandas must have by now made up his mind. It will pain 
me if he leaves. But 1 have faith in him and believe Aat, 
whatever he does, he will do after mature deUberadon. 

I really believe that Jamnadas will not leave the school. If 
he leaves, however, I will bear that too. 

It is no ordinary matter that the moral fall of . . .^ has been 
brought to light. Because of faith in his purity, many persons had 
remained pure. It is not surprising that a good many should be 
shaken on his guilt being publ^ed. The event will have an effect 
on his brothers in one way or another. Prabhudas is pure and as 
frank-hearted as a child. The effect on him, therefore, seems to 
have been good. Narandas and Jamnadas are men of the world. 
I would not, therefore, be surprised if they are upset, though, of 
course, I had not thought that the effect would be such on them. 
I still hope that this effect will turn out to be temporary. 
. . .’s future conduct, too, will produce profound effects. Let us 
bathe him in the purest love. 

I believe that now Santok will not leave the Ashram. By 
giving Rukhi in marriage to Banarsilal, she has displayed great 
courage, shrewdness, firmness and devotion to the memory of her 
husband, and made it certain that she cannot live anywhere else 
but in the Ashram. If you examine Maganlal’s life, you will see 
that his path in life, too, was altogether uncommon. He hewed 
his way through rocks, without letting any of us know. His faults 
were Himalayan, but his virtues and his courage overshadowed 
them and made them seem like particles of dust. Do not compare 
yourself with Maganlal and feel dispirited in any way. Maganlal 
did his work, you have to do yonrs. ‘‘One’s own dharma is the best 
for one, though seemingly without merit.”® Maganlal’s age has 
ended; we have now entered another. 

1 Bhaganad G&a, III. 86 

2 Hie name is beiiig omitted. 

^Bhagaoad GUa, XVIII. 47 
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Have Navin and Dhiru left permanently or only for the 
summer holidays? Whatever it is, let us be content. Naviu 
need not have gone for the holidays. 

I do believe that there is much room yet for simplicity m 
our life at the Mandir. But I see that Kihorelal’s analogy is 
incomplete. The children in Ville Parle may be living in great 
simplicity, but they are not imprisoned by the chain of rules and 
may, therefore, be looked upon as living without self-control. 
Theirs is enforced simplicity. The labourers living near the Ashram 
live in still greater simplicity, but their simplicity has no value. 
Though you and I take milk every day, we deliberately abstain from 
using many other things which are available to us and, therefore, 
our life is simpler than that of the labourers. This is the principle 
of the matter. If, however, we get conceited because of this and 
believe ourselves on a higher pedestal, we shall fall. Our duty is 
to emulate the involuntary simplicity of our friends, the labourers, 
and, tUl we have succeeded in reaching the ideal, to nurse the 
purer type of dis(x>ntent in regard to ourselves. 

Do not let it trouble you whether the Mandir will remain full 
or become deserted. Remember the reply which Janak gave when 
fire had broken out in Janalqpuri. After we have done our best 
to protect the Mandir and left not a single remedy untried for 
the purpose, we can say: ‘What matters it to us whether the 
Mandir goes up in flames or survives? It is His concern Who may 
destroy it with fire or save it, as He will.’ Therefccre, let them 
who wish to leave do so and bear separation from them. 

It is midnight just now. Mosquitoes are plentiful. I have 
not covered the bed with a mosquito-net. I got up at 12.45, 
completed the diary and then started this letter at 12.55. I look 
at the watch now and it is exactly 2 o’clock. I had been t h i nki ng 
after I got your two letters yesterday, and this letter is the result. 
It is for you alone, but you are free to show it to anyone. I 
should like you to show it to Mahadev, etc. But I would not mind 
it even if you did not show it to anyone. 

Bkssingsjitm 

Bapu 

Prom a photostat of the Gujarati: GJT. 5407 



276. LETTER TO GAJfGABEHN VAJDTA 

April 27, 1929 

CHI. OAHOABBHN SENIOR, 

You seem to have stopped writing now. I must have letters 
from you, no matter whether they are fooli^, whimsical, long or 
short, so long as you pour out your heart in them. 

Blusmgs frm 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Palro-6: G. S. Gangaiihmu, p. 24 


277. SILENT SERVICE 

I received the following letter* from Thakkar Bapa* during my 
Andhra tour. 

1 envy this priest of the Dheds and preceptor of the Bhils. 
We are of die same age, but Thakkar Bapa’s body does not 
demand the comforts which my body does. I was somewhat 
priding myself on my capacity to withstand all the roaming 
about in Andhra and also having pity on myself. I used to be 
harsh on friends like Deshabhakta Venkatappayya and others for 
making me wander about so much. Then I received this letter 
which drove away my pride. Where is the comparison between 
camels on the Sind desert and a car with sleeping space on motor- 
able though rough roads? 

But I have not published this letter to show my envy. Seeing 
Thakkar Bapa’s camel’s saddle I cannot give up my tiny car. 
The desert of Sind cannot persuade me to forsake the easy roads 
of Andhra. 

The object in publi^ng this letter is to point out what silent 
service is. This alone should be called true service* If we widi 

* Not here. The conespondent had ghren an account of hii 

tour of the backward districts of Giyarat and Sind, as a member of a com- 
mittee set up by the Bombay Government to serve tibie and other 

backward communities. Bfe felt that a separate Ashram was needed for the 
oTiiMiytTi of Bhils and Kolis where they would be tau^t the three B,’s, besides 
spinning, carding, weaving, etc. ; 

> Amridal Thakkar 
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to establish -contacts with our brethren like the Bhils and others, 
we must take the cue from Thakkar Bapa. He likes the com- 
panionship only of the lame and the crippled; he cannot live with- 
out them. He finds comfort in following them. That is his vision 
of Grod; that is his food. 

May Thakkar Bapa live long, may his heritage endure for 
ever and may his tribe increase ! I learned of the Government com- 
mittee only from this letter. It is excusable for him to be a 
member of even that committee. He remains detached even 
when he works on it. 

[From Gujarati] 

J>favtgivan, 28-4-1929 


278. ABOUT THE MEERUT PRISONERS 

A fiiend writes about the prisoners held in Meerut s* 

The writer’s attitude does not seem proper to me. The 
Congress is like the sun. The sun shines equally on those who 
condemn it and those who praise it. The Congress claims to 
represent the thirty crores. It may have only 300 members and 
yet it would serve the thirty crores and run to their help. It 
does not treat any Indian as an enemy but helps all when they 
get into difiSculties. So in my view the question of fiiendship or 
enmity towards the Congress does not arise here. But in what 
m a nn er can the Congress help the Meerut prisoners or others like 
them? The Congress can agitate for them, write. about the matter. 
Their sufferings will rouse its wrath and, being more awakened it will 
win swaraj the sooner and open the lodrs of the prisoners’ cells. But 
it will not engage lawyers for them. It has not given up non- 
co-operation altogether. Such prisoners should not bother about 
their defence. If they are jailed they should suffer imprison- 
ment. If they themsdves widi to engage lawyers, they may do 
as they please. If they cannot afford to do so and have firiends, 
these may .help them. Or, those who, though members of the 
Congress, believe in engaging ' lawyers in such cases may 
help in their individual capacity. Hence, it is my view that the 
Congress drould not take the trouble of engaging lawyers and so 
on. Even if it widies to do so, it lacks the strength to attend to 

^ The letter is not translated here. The corn»pondent had quationed the 
propriety of the Congress try^ to help ah prisoiers equally, whether they 
believed in the Congress or opposed it. 
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all cases. Wc should have in the country lawyers like Manmbhan 
Ohosh and Chittaranjan Das who can handle such cases gratis. 
It is their duty to take up such cases. The Congress diould not 
have to pay lawyers’ and doctors’ fees at all. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ifavajivan, 28-4-1929 


279. PARENTS' OPPOSITION 

A resident of Bombay writes:* 

This opposition means that the parents wish to have swaraj 
free of cost. They do not want to put up with a sin^e incon- 
venience, and yet they may be wanting swaraj. Or, perhaps, they 
do not even want it. So, if the resident of Bombay wi^es it, he 
should humbly tolerate his parents’ opposition and stick to khadi. 
A wearer of khadi simplifies his apparel to a great extent. When 
he does this, he saves himself laundry expenses because he wadies 
his clothes himself. I do admit that, if no change is brought 
about, some more time wiU be required to wash lihadi clothes. 
But a paMot does not take such difficulties into account. I too 
believe that khadi is at present costly. He who wishes to have 
it at a cheaper rate should himself spin. A man who gets fright- 
ened when intimidated by Europeans diould, at least for ridding 
himself of such fear, wear khadi and travel first dass, and if a 
wearer of khadi is not permitted to enter a Government school, he 
should abandon it. As long as there is in us fear of the Euro- 
peans and fondness for their institutions, swaraj is unattainable. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 28-4-1929 


* The. letter is pot ttaaslated here. The correapondent h«l said that hjs 
pa^ts opposed khadi because (i) it was difficult to wadi clothes as they were 
coarse, (U) the cost of a khadi sari was four , times that of a fordiga saii and 
(iii) one wearing khadi would not he admitted to a Government school or al- 
lowed into a fiistdass coopartmeat pontaining a European passenger. Htfice, 
even if one wore khadi at home, one had to put on mill-made doth outside. 



280. THE suzerain AND VASSALS 

Shri Kakalbhai has asked a number of questions which I give 
below along with answers to them:^ 

It only re m a i ns to free the States of British hegemony. 
History teaches that after the fall of the suzerain^ the feudatory 
nders thriving under his protection do not remain as they were. 
Fighting among themselves, some of them perish while others 
emerge stronger. If the sovereign was tyrannous, then after his fall 
some of the surviving feudatories reform themselves. Here of 
course the idea is that sovereign authority will pass to British 
India; that is to say, if British India attains real freedom, it will 
have so much power that, notwithstanding the Butler Committee 
report, the Princely States will have to follow suit whether they 
want to or not. 

I should think I know well enough the state of rottenness in 
the Princely States.^ In the past they might have been able to do 
what they liked, but today their decadence is sustained only under 
the wing of the Sovereign. When the master is there we need not 
enumerate tiie faults of a slave. Shri Kakalbhai can rest assured 
that the Empire knows the rottenness of the Princely States better 
than he does himself, Kakalbhai has two eyes to see with, the Empire 
has a thousand. If, nevertheless, it tolerates the rottenness of the 
Princely States it is itself guilty of it. It is notorious that the 
Empire gets the Princely States to perpetrate misdeeds which it 
is itself ashamed of or afraid to commit. The rule is that a leader 
or master is responsible for a thing done by his representative or 
assistant. If I tolerate someone committing a theft in the Udyoga 
Mandir, it is as good as my having committed it myself. 

The questioner has to some extent answered his own question.^ 
The old situation is not likely to repeat itself in the future 

"Hie qutttions are not translated here. In the first question, referring 
to a statem^t by Gandhiji that he desired the destruction of the British 
Empire, but that there was still a possibility of reforms in Princely States, the 
correspondent had asked whether there was any evil in the British Empire, which 
fit for destruction, that was not to be found in the Princely States^ 

^ This was in reply to the question whether he was right in thinking 
that the prevailiiig conditions in the States did not fill Gandhiji with indig- 
nation because he. did not know their evih well enough. 

^ The correspondent had said that ^Tnall principalities tended to be tyran- 
nous and oppressive. If thw were no Biitidi power would the situation have 
been better? 
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because the conditions have changed. All the independent States 
mentioned in hwtory were not bad. In the history of all people 
Ramas as well as Ravanas exist. Even our e]q)erience today tells 
us that aU Princely States are not uniformly bad. Some are very 
good, indeed, and if there were no bad Empire over them, they 
would have become very much bettq:. Had there been no Empire 
the rotten States of today would not have existed at all or their chaos 
would be marked by ebb and flow. Today there are difficulties 
in climbing higher, but there are none in going down under the 
protective umbrella of the Empire. 

The answer to this question^ is not as easy to give as the 
questioner believes. I m^elf do not quite know what “feudalism” 
means and, if the questioner claims that he does, I am not prepared 
to concede the claim. I am not even willing to believe that “impe- 
rialism” and “capitalism” are included in “feudalism”. It is not 
true that everything about “feudalism” is bad and that democratic 
government is the paragon of purity. Now of course all have been 
placed on the potter’s wheel. It is to be seen which will come 
out a pitcher and which a jar. Nor is succession by birth always 
bad; all chosen successors are not incarnations of morality. We 
find good and bad men among Popes; there are diamonds as weU 
as charcoal among Shankaracharyas; all American Presidents were 
not made of gold, some were certainly of clay. 

British power is not an individual; it is a system.^ The system 
by which it is exercised has ruined India and is ruining it further. 
Hence, I wish destruction of that system; why only I, almost all 
of us wish it. By Princely States we mean inffividuals. There is 
scope for reform in man, hence also in the Princely States. If 
there were no Empire which supported their autocracy, the sub- 
jects of the States would have been able to secure many rights for 
themselves. It is clear that reform cannot be cflFected witii such 
ease in big States as in Princely States, because these are small 
This is not, therefore, to suggest that big States must be broken 
up into small States, but I am showing the advantage of smaUness 
of the small States. Some experiments which British India cannot 
easily carry out can be conveniently undertaken by the Princely 
States. For example, prohibitipn, revenue reform, necessary reform 

* Since, in. addition to Britidi “impeiialum” and “capitaliam”, the Piincely 
States also represented “feudalism”, did they' not deserve to be destroyed; 
diould not the system of sucoesnon by birth be put an end to? 

2 This was in rq>ly to a question as to how Gandhiji would distinguitiii 
between a rule in whi^ tiiere was possibility of reform and one in wbidi 
there was none. 
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in Hindu law, social reform, small-scale banking, dairies owned 
not by individuals but by the community, all these and others 
can be tried out in Princely States if the Empire is favourable. It 
is my firm belief that there is infinite scope for progress in 
Princely States, that is, on the part of their rulers. And why 
should we find fault with the rulers and not at aU with their sub- 
jects? Of course, by ‘subjects’ I mean in this context ‘politicians’. 
If this class can show more of courage and less of flattery, if it 
can be less selfish and more concerned with public good, it is in a 
position to reform the Princes. They are the hands and feet of the 
Princes. Who does not know that if his hands and feet refuse 
to move, the poor Prince will become a cripple? The interests of 
the rulers and the ruled are identical, "nie rulers have today 
learnt to live in England or Paris; else their England would be a 
hillock in their State and the money spent on their luxuncs wo^d 
be spent among their subjects. Their power to do evil has limits, 
their power to do good has none. As for the Empire, wherever 
I turn I see lies, fi-aud, arrogance, tyranny, drunkenness, gambling, 
lechery, plunder by day and by night and Dyerism. All are sacri- 
ficed at its altar. Its benefits are only apparent. It lives for its 
trade, it will die in trying to safeguard it. None should miscon- 
strue these strong words. The Western civilization which passes 
, for civilization is disgusting to me. I have given a rough picture 
of it in ffind Swaraj} Time has brought no change in it. It is 
not my purpose even to imply that everything Western is bad. 
I have learnt a lot fix>m the West. There are a number of pure 
and holy men there. I have many fiiends in the West. But what 
the Westerners worship under the name of civilization is a golden 
vessel.* I find that die questioner and others have been dazzled by 
its glitter. 

Finally, Indian Princes will not reform themselves if we criti- 
cize them. The more we scratch the greater will be the itching. 
So they will go to their Sovereign and seek an ointment The 
questioner must have fidly digested the Butler Committee’s report, 
^^y does he then favour the protection of the Empire ? If that 
protective umbrdla disappears, he will not, he cannot, fight against 
free India. 

Hence,.! would take what I can. from the Princely States by 
supplication, and by laimching satyagraha against them if I have 
the strength to do so. If I have no other power, if they disregard 
my supplication, I would have patience and set about uprooting 

* m Vol. X, pp. 6-68. 

* A refexence to the Mopandiad, 15 ■ 
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the primary catise, that is, the Empire. Indian Princes are like 
us, they are the products of this land,, they have the faults which 
we have and we should cultivate the charity to grant that they 
may have even the good qrialities which we ourselves have. From 
what I saw at the Atityaja school to which I paid a surprise visit 
with the Thakore Saheb of Morvi, I derived much consolation. 

There is one point in Shri Kakalbhai’s questions with which 
I am not able to deal. If it is his final verdict that the rule of 
even the best Indian Princes is worse than that of the Empire, all 
my answers would be in vain. For then there would stand bet- 
ween him and me the Chinese Wall of difference of principles. 
I have remained an optimist, Kakalbhai it would seem has become 
a pessimist. I have faith in human nature, Kakalbhai would seem 
to have none. Assuming that he is not such a cynic I have been 
moved to answer his questions. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivatit 28-4-1929 


1 

28L SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, VIZAGAPATAM^ 

April 28, 1929 

I thank you all for the addresses of welcome and for the 
contribution you have made towards the Khadi Fund. I also 
offer my thanks to the Bengali sister who has presented me with 
these gold ornaments. Mention is made in one of your addresses 
of the arrest of Maulana Mahomed Ali in the year 1921 by the 
Government and it is that fact that has brought honour to your 
town which we can never forget. You have also referred in your 
address to the advice I then gave you, which was mainly on tliree 
points — do not get angry with the Government, popularize the 
use of khaddar and work for inter-communal amity. You have 
also stated that though Vizagapatam is one of the biggest districts 
in the province and is coming into prominence, it is one of the 
poorest districts. Yet there are in your district several rich 
zamindars and landlords. Even though there are many facilities 
in your district for the development and popularization of khaddar, 
I regret to find foreign cloth still flourishing here. 

In one of your addresses you have mentioned that you will 
be ready for swaraj in the year 1930. What I have to say to you 

1 Gandhiji spoke in Hindi. The speech was rendered into Telngu by 
Konda Venkatappayya. 
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in, the same spirit is, that you should not wait till the year 1930, 
but must be getting ready even now. If you are sleeping now, 
you will find no opportunities when you wake up in the year 
1930. You must be up and doing even from now. Do not wait 
for tomorrow. 

Referring to the boycott of foreign cloth, you have requested 
for help firom the Akhil Bharat Charkha Sangh. I request you 
to formulate a scheme in a business-like maimer and forward it 
on to the Akhil Bharat Charkha Sangh for its acceptance. Only 
let your scheme be indicative of success and you will find no 
dearth of help. 

Another thing I want to impress upon you is that you should 
strenuously endeavour to banirii the drink evil irom out of the 
land. If you are sincerely and seriously bent upon doing away 
with the drink evil, the Government will certainly have to bend 
to your win and do what you want; and a colossal attempt on the 
part of the people in this respect is absolutely necessary. Ilie Indian 
National Congress has passed a resolution that wherever the drink 
evil is rampant, there must be a sincere attempt on the part of the 
people to eradicate it; and for this purpose, the people through- 
out the length and breadth of India, firom the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, including Mahomedans, Hindus, Farsis and all the 
other communities, must unite. Even among Hindus, I find 
several communities quarrelling among themselves, and if we 
want to do away with all the existing evils, we must aU necessarily 
unite. 

In one of your addresses you have made mention of the 
Hindi language and that propaganda in this reqiect must be on a 
larger scale; and with that I ftilly agree. I have travelled througli- 
out the country, and I have come to the conclusion that, if we all 
learn Hindi, will be a step nearer swaraj. I have travelled 
throughout the Andhra Deriia, and by the grace of God, instead of 
lecturing in English, I am speaking in Hindi. In the villages 
nobody can understand me if I were to q)eak in English. There 
are many words in Hindi which are spoken in the Telugu language 
and which you can easily understand. And hence you have to give 
prominence to the teaching of Hindi in your schools. I do not 
ask you to neglect Telugu; but work for Bfin^, because Hindi 
praehar in Andh ra Desha is a way of, attaining swaraj for India. 

Now, coming to the point, I am bent upon doing some work 
of a ‘bama’. Wherever' I might have been touring, I have not 
forgotten my *bania’ work. However much you might give me, 
you wH not easily be able to satisfy Dariirtaiarqfana for, out of the 
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thirty crores of people in the country, over ten crores have not 
even a single meal per day. You cannot expect a sannyasi who is 
begging on their behalf, to easily satisfy his hunger. You have 
mentioned that Vizagapatam is a poor place. You also say that 
you have many zamindars in your district. Then, as a ‘bania’ I 
am entitled for a share in their riches. If I cannot sell to these 
zamindars such gold articles which this Bengali sister has given 
me, to whom can I sell them? 

You have presented your addresses in nice and enchanting 
ivory boxes. I am not entitled to keep such fascinating articles 
for myself, and I have no place to keep them. Such articles must 
be kept in the houses of the rich. So 1 beseech that all those 
who have not previously contributed to the Khadi Fund should 
give a suitable return for these articles and take them back. You 
have also given me some khaddar articles which I am now put- 
ting up for auction. A Bengali sister has given me two precious 
gold bracelets; does not any Andhra sister give me anything? In 
the struggle for swaraj, women, all wotnen, have an equal share of 
responsibility with men. I request that you will aU maintain 
silence just as. you have done till now, so that I noight put up 
these articles for auction. 

The Hindu, 30-4-1929 

282. TELEGRAM TO NARANDAS GANDHI 

April 29, 1929 

Najelandas 

Ashbau 

Sababmati 

aERTAINLY LEAVE ASHRAM. OOD BLESS YOU WHAT- 
EVER YOU DO. SUGGEST OONSULTATION SHANKERLAL 
AND DOING KHADI WORK. JAMNADAS MAY NOT 
GOME DURING THIS HURRIGANR TRYING TOUR. HE 
OAN JOIN BOMBAY 23RD. MEANWHILE WRITE. 

Bapu 

Fl'oni the original: O.W. 7732. Courtesy; Narandas Gandhi 



283. LETTER TO SATIS CHAKDRA DAS GUPTA 


ViZAaAPATAU, 

Apnl 29, 1929 

MV DEAR BATIS BABU, 

I am at a point nearest you in this tour. We are at Vizag 
and do not leave before Wednesday morning. 

I like your programme about self-contained khadi. Ohl if 
it works effectively. It solves the question of boycott far more 
effectively than anything else. , 

How is Hemprabha Devi? How' iij- Tarini? How are you 
yourself? More when I have a little leisure. 

Baptj 

From a jdiotostat: GJ^. 1604 


284. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


April 29, 1929 

OBI. MIRA, 

I have time only to send you love and wish you well. You 
must regain your original vitality. 

This is a seaside place. 

Bafu 

From the original! G.W. 5366. Courtesy: Mlrabehn 


285. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

April 29, 1929 

MY DEAR JAWAHAR, 

I never get the time to write to you. I have gone through 
the Bareilly report. It says nothing, so far as I can sec, about 
the prospect of khadi. Have you read it? What do you propose 
about it? 

As for the tour, you would arrange as you think best. Pra- 
bhudas wrote an urgent letter. I have told him I Aould be 
ready to go after 10th June and. that he should fix the programme 
in consultation with you. 
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This tour is somewhat trying but I am taking it very well 
indeed. 

• I saw a summary of your speech on the tomb* — liked it. 

ToutSf 

Batu 

[PS.] 

My tour progranune has been sent to you. 

Gandhi-J^ehru Papen, 1929. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library 


286. LETTER TO BALKRISHKA SHAVE 

AprU 29, 1929 

am. BALERISHNA, 

I hope you are at peace with yourself. Do not mind if 
someone has stolen your watch. Since we have discovered thievery 
amongst ourselves we should not wonder that other cases of theite 
have been occurring. Stealing is a disease like the plague. Do not 
xmdertake a fast because someone has told a lie. For a fast, too, 
a certain atmosphere is necessary. Do your work and do not be 
disturbed by any exciteinent around you. Instead of doing any- 
thing which may make your body weak, see that it becomes strong. 
I wanted to write to Surendra, too, something to this efiEect. He 
should now take the hint from this letter. 

Bhssmgt fnm 
Bafu 

From a copy of the 0^jarati: C.W. 802. Courtesy: Balkrisbna Bhave 

287. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

[April 29, 19291* 

OHL aHHAGANIAX., 

Your letters bring fresh news every day. When a war is 
going on, that is bound to happen. Life is an unending war. 
Sunk in ignorance, we believe that it is not so. It is all to the 
good that the . . episode has 'made us noore aware of the war. 
I have sent a wire to Narandas to tell him that he may cer- 

* SEp for ‘bomb’ ? 

3 Frm the reference to the telegram to Narandas Gandhi which ,was sent 
on dtis date 

SThe name is bong omitted. 

40^0 
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tainly leave,^ I have sent a similar wire to Ramnitlal. You will 
probably see the wire to Ramnitlal. It would be good if he acts 
as I have suggested in the wire. 

My advice to you is this: let them who wish go. We have 
pressed people as best we could to stay on; we have gone far 
to make compromises. Make this one change immediately. Rent 
out some part of the Ashram land and lay down no rules to res- 
trict its use. We should trust in the goodness of those whom we 
know from experience. They and we should be bound by one 
month’s notice on either side. Budhabhai is subject to no res- 
triction of ruleSj and still we like him as a neighbour. We should 
believe the same about those to whom we rent the land. We may 
not give the facility of provisions from our store, etc., to any 
person who comes along and starts living. If that friend from 
Vadaj maintains a store on his own responsibility, by all means 
let him run it. If he does so, we shall stop our store and buy 
provisions from him. This, however, is for you to consider. 

I should like it if the entire management of the goshala 
is independent of the Udyoga Mandir or the Ashiam. We may 
set apart for it the necessary land and give it on nominal rent. 
Let Pamerkar then run it on his own responsibility. “On his own 
responsibility” means that he himself will have to think about the 
rules for its running. As for money, he may enjoy all the facilities 
which are available today. He will, however, be free to employ 
men of his own choice. He may, if he wishes, appoint a committee 
to help him. In other words, he may take up the work if he is 
ready to dedicate hi mself to 4e dairy. He should supply milk, etc., 
to the Ashram and to others if he can manage. If any of the per- 
sons who belong to the Ashram wish to work with hlm^ they may. 
Some should join even in order to help him.. It should be left 
to Pamerkar’s choice whether or not he should continue to live 
as an in ma te of the Ashram. If you wish, you can make this 
change before I return there. You will require for that purpose 
the consent of the Gow-Service Society. But there will be no 
diflBlculty in getting it. 

It does not matter as a result of this, the scope of the 
Mandir becomes smaller. It would not matter even if it should 
break up altogether. I shall not feel ashamed in publidiing any 
part of this. Truth is never ashamed of itself anywhere in the 
world. When truth feels ashamed of itself^ you may be sure that 
it is not truth but falsehood. 


1 Vide p. 303. 
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If, by acting thus, you find yourself left alone, do not feel help- 
less. Do then what the captain of a ship does. He first sees every- 
body else sinking and then drowns himself, or, if any part can be 
saved, he saves it and himself along with it. If he cannot save 
hims^, all sink. 

There is no room here for feeling that those who leave are 
bad and those who remain are good. Your conclusion that you 
can remain only if you are better than Mahadev is wrong. If he 
does not have the strength to remain, he may leave. If you have 
that strength, you may remain. There can be no competition in 
this matter. 

Never think that you would be hurting me by anything you 
do. I shall feel the least hurt if everybody acts according to his 
strength. 

Do what you think necessary about the women’s section. If 
they can remain, so much the better. If they caimot, I have al- 
ready suggested to you that they should be set fi-ee. Take that 
as a standing instruction. 

BUttmgs fiom 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 11792 


288. LETTER TO NARAJfDAS GANDHI 

Silence Day {April 29, 1929f\^ 

cm. NASANDAS, 

I have sent a wire to you. You are leaving the Ashram, but I 
am sure you are not giving up khadi? I have, therefore, suggested 
that you should take up some work with Shankerlal. I have 
written today to Chhaganlal and made a suggestion about the 
Aishram. If you can stay on in accordance wi^ it, please do so. 
The . more important thing, however, is this. Do what will give 
peace to yom soul , and you will have my blessing in that. Furu- 
shottam lives with me and I should like it if he wishes to conti- 
nue. 

Blessing* fiom 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapwu Faim-9: Skri Jfarandas Gandhuu-'Piat I, p. 52 
1 As in the source 



289. LETTER TO PURUSHOTTAM GAJ{DHI 


April 29, 1929 

am. FXJB.USHOTTAlf, 

I have your letter. In fact, I had been awaiting it. I lihe 
your idea of going to Morvi. Do yon require any letter of re- 
commendation to anyone there? Try the experiment during the 
time that I am away. And if you still do not improve, you should 
go with me to Almora. From Ahnora, I shall be returning to 
the Ashram. I have decided to spend the months of July and 
August at the Ashram. We will then try fasting for you. 

I have missed your birthday. Your letter took six days to 
reach me. May you live long and may your good aspirations be 
fulfilled. I remember every day your recitations fix)m the Giia and 
your bhajans. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From fhe Giyarati: G.W. 896. Courtesy: Narandas Gandhi 


290. LETTER TO VASUIMTI PAJiDIT 

SiUiue Day lApril 29, 1929y 

(3HIa VASUMA.TT 9 

I have your letter. Since Gangabehn helps you in your work, 
you may, if you like, take up the responsibility of the women’s 
section. However, you should not do it because of my letter. 
In the letter, I only explained to you your duty. But I have 
such faith in you that I would remain satisfied with whatever you 
contribute. All these years I have been only taldng work firom 
you, haven’t I ? If I gave you* anything as a father to his daugh- 
ter, there is nothing so remarkable about it. You, however, 
contributed money on the very day you adopted me as your 
father. The satyagraha pledge is one that cannot be forgotten. 
Your contribution of money has no value in my eyes. In that way 
I have deprived several women of their possessions. I am not 

1 Qaadhiji met Satyavati on April .23. It appears diis letter was written 
on die follcwiiig Monday. 
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sorry for that, and do not even remember clearly many of these 
occasions. During this tour I took away &om one Satyavati who 
had been recently widowed all her jewellery, and I felt no com- 
punction in doing so. But would she take a pledge and keep it? 
It would be very good if she did. On the other hand, since you 
have the stren^ to keep your pledge, I do not let you sleep 
but keep you constantly awake to your duty. That was my only 
intention in the letter. If you force yourself to do anything be- 
cause of that letter and spoil your health or otherwise slacken 
and faU behind in your work, you will have to hear bitter words 
from me. 

Blessing* Jnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati: G.W. 553. Courtesy: Vasomati Pandit 


291. LETTER TO MAJOHAVJI V. THAJCKAR 

AprU 29, 1929 

BHAISHRI ICADBAVJI, 

I have not heard from you fot some time. I interpret this 
to mean that you are in tolerably good health. If you write to 
me at Tuni, the letter will take the least time to reach me. 

VandenuOarasn from 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gkuarati: GJT. 6778 


292. LETTER TO GANGABEHN Z^VEBl 

April 29, 1929 

am. OANOABEHN ZAVESI, , 

Treat this letter as intended for aU the women there. 

You and Vasumati have taken up the responsibility for the 
women’s section. In this, I see more your love towards me than 
your , own wish and ability. If that be so I pray that God may 
grant you the will and the strength. Be that as it may, you should 
undertake nothing beyond your strength. 

The Ashram as a whole, which indudcs the women also, has 
been passing through a severe test. I have written to Chhagan- 
lal to say that those who wish can live separately. It remains to 
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be considered wbat we should do for the women members of the 
Ashram who have no male relations at the Ashram. You should 
aU get together and think over the problem. X have made the 
risky suggestion that those who give up connection with the 
Ashram or the Mandir will be free from all rules and live only 
as tenants, for I see that there is no other way. It does not seem 
proper to apply to them rules which are mild. A tenant may stay 
as long as it suits him and the landlord wishes. I have still not 
been able to decide whether any of the women would like to be 
put in such a position, and even if any of them agree, whether 
we idiould run die risk of keeping them so. However, since aU of 
you are there, you certainly can think over this matter before I 
return. 

BUtdngs from 
Baptj 

From a photostat of the Ouyarati: G.N. 3696 


293. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

[On or after April 29, 1925]* 

OHI. dHHAOANLAL, 

I have your letter. I am not surprised to know that Balkrishna 
has lost his watch. It could have been stolen by someone in the 
Ashram or by an outsider. Such things will continue to happen. 
We diould take as much care as we can. 

I would certainly like it if Fannalal takes on rent the Ashram 
land and cultivates it. Can we thitilf of anything better than that 
the Ashram should be broken up into different units, and that 
our own people should live on the old premises, observe the 
Ashram rules to the best of their ability and carry on occupa** 
tions which would have been welcomed by it? living thus, we 
should strive to progress towards our goal. 

My present state of mind is such that I would not press any- 
one. Everyone honld settle down to live in the maimer he wishes. 
I don’t see. any need for people to wait till I return, for I don’t 
wish to plead: with a.nyQne. Whatever I had to say and plead, 
I have done. 

n* Cangabe^ has left for a month, it is all right. She needed 
a change. She had suffered in health and had become weak. 

* Vid$ 'Tetter to Balbiihna Bhave”, p. 305. 
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Laksbmibeha and Durga can look after tbe kitchen. What is 
going to happen about bread? 

You cannot go away somewhere as an e:q)erimental measure. 
If and when it becomes necessary for you to go, some arrangement 
will certainly be made. 

Personally, I would see no harm in handing over the manage- 
ment to Raojibhai. But you can say more about this; I can say 
nothing. 

I knew all about the grazing land near Dholka. See that you 
make a deal according to your means. In this matter, Pamerkar 
is our means. Go in for the *hing only if he can manage it. 

Encbsed with this is a letter from the Thakoresaheb of Morvi. 
The two cows which Pamerkar wanted to have should now arrive 
there. When they do, write a letter of acknowledgement to the 
Thakoresaheb’s secretary. Moreover, a report about the cows 
should be sent every month. 

BUsdags from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Oujarati: G.N. 5480 


294, LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 

[Before April 30, 192Sf]^ 

BHAI OHAJTSaVAlCDASJI, 

I have your letter. 

As for my article^ I am sure I have saved Ba froni injustice. 
And I feel Ba herself knows this, or she could not move about 
with me so cheerfully. I have saved Ba, Ghhaganlal and odiers 
from a number of needless accusations. I doubt if anyone else 
has e3q)erienced to the extent that I have the sweet joy of public- 
ly confessing one’s own guilt. lam surprised that you were not 
able to appreciate this. 

Do try to. collect contributions from the mill-owners. There 
should be no condition attached. Khadi may or may not gain, but 
the mills are certainly making enormous profits as even Wadia 
has admitted. If only the milla understand they can benefit stUl 
further. Time alone convince them. 

I From the tour programme, the letter seems to have been written before 
April '30; 

a Fi* pp. 209-12. 
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The chief dates of my toiir are: 

30th Vizagapatam 

May 2 Timi 

3 Pithapuram 

4 Samalkot 

5 Ramachandrapuram 

8 Rajahmimdhry 

10 Nellore 

16 Ghittoor 

22 Adoni «n route to Bombay 

Touts, 

Mohandas 

EVom the Hindi: G.W. 6167. Qourtesy: G. D. Birla 


295. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, VIZAGAPATAM 

April 30, 1929 

I thank you for the contributions you have made for the 
Khadi Fund. There is one thing which you should all wcU re- 
member, namely, that you should seriously put into practice what 
you state in your addresses. I am immensely pleased with the 
address of the Co-operative Spinning and Weaving Society. 
This institution is an ideal institution and is unique of its kind. 
No doubt, there are co-operative societies in several places, such 
as in Mysore. But the speciality of this Society is that it contains 
every kind of worker and that the workers share in the profits. . I 
will get your address translated into several languages in the coun- 
try and have it broadcast in every place. I feel confident that 
this Society can achieve much in the economic regeneration of the 
coimtry if it carries on like this eind enlarges the scope of its work. 
I pray that all of you who are now wearing foreign cloth will once 
for aU renounce it. It is an evil and a diaihe fi'om which at the 
earliest possible moment we diould be piuified. Wipe out the 
stigma that we are so helpless that other , nations have to clothe 
us. Eradicate the drink evil vdiich is another shame in this land. 
Both these are the cause of our baclnvardness and weakness. Unr 
touchability should by all means be removed. 'PfiTKiu a and Mus- 
lims should live like brothers because we have a common object 
to ac^eve. There must be inter-communal amity. Th^, what- 
ever responsibility men have fiw the attainment of swaraj for India, 
the same responsibility have women also. I sincerely believe that 
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'women can do more for Idiaddar propaganda than men. I pra'y 
to Grod that He -would gi-ve you sufficient light to guide you in the 
proper paffi for the attainment of the salvation of India, the reali- 
zation of your strength and the coming of a free nation. 

The Hindu, 2-5-1929 


296. LETTER TO KRISWfADM 

Gamp, Anaelapalli, 
Afay U i929 

MV DEAR KSISHNAOAS, 

I have your letter. It has not brought me satisfaction. Satis 
Babu ^ould never have recommended the waiving of the debts 
due by Ram Binod.^ The waiving can only be done by the Asso- 
ciation. If Ram Binod disputes the amo'unts due, it is a mattet 
for investigation. But seeing that he conducted a private busi- 
ness and had a loan on extraordinarily favourable terms, surely 
he must not now ask for remission of the debt due by him. He 
has been generous, but at whose expense? And he admits that 
the entries collected by Narandas represent profits. Surely a 
business that showed such handsome profits cannot plead inabi- 
lity to pay. Nor had Ram Binod ever, so far as I recollect, ■wanted 
before now discharge from his obligations. On the contrary he 
said repeatedly in letters as also before me persoxxally that he 
eapected to discharge those obligations by sudb and such date, 
which has always shifted. I therefore think that the least that he 
can do is to discharge the debt. 

Nor am I satisfied with the profit entries 'that have been 
made. There is undoubtedly a desire to conceal the profits. 

I tiiall go deeper into Dwija Prasad’s alleged statement.* 

Does Ram Binod want now to give any further e^lanation 
about the entries or about the debt, for, I am ready to deliver my 
opmion if he has nothing further to say. 

I hope Guruji is now entirely free from the pain in his right 
arm. 

Ram Binod has written to. me about the first volume of the 
Seoen Months. I do not think that there will be any difficulty 

1 Vide pp. 17-20. 

.*It 'was stated befim "die' arbitrators that, at the' tixne of '^ving diai^, 
doth worth Rs, 5,000 had heed co a c h ed in another shop. 
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getting Ganesan or Mohanlal of Toung India office to consent 
part with a number of copies of the first volume as against an 
equal number of the second volume. But the real thing is if it 
is transferred it will be . . 

From a microfilm; S.N. 14900 


297. LETTER TO ABBAS TYABJI 

Camp, Anakapaxjj, 
Mcff 1, 1929 

UY DEAR BHKRR,^ 

I have your letter. Did anything in my letter suggest Aat you 
had been neglecting Salah^ ? He CCTtainly never gave that impres- 
sion to me. On the contrary, when I went for him for not 
bringing his position to your notice, he, if I remember rightly, said 
that he did not want to worry you and that he wanted to solve 
his difficulties himself, which of course was quite good. It was 
because I realized that it was hopeless for him to extricate him- 
self without your assistance that I got his permission to mention 
his difficulties to you. I know that you have been an exemplary 
and generous parent, indeed firom my point of view even indul- 
gent. I am glad you have written to him and if he comes to India 
I shall certainly hope to take my share in the consultations about 
shaping his future. 

Tours smmlyt 
Fellow-Bhrrr 

Abbas Tyabji, Esq,. 

Baroda Camp 

From a photostat: SJ^. 9566 


* The letter is incomplete in die source. 

s This was the ioim of greeting used between Gandhiji and the addressee. 
’ Addressee’s son 



298. INTERVIEW TO ABED 


May 1, 1929 

When I saw you, my heart actually leapt with joy and I really thought 
of Christ when I contemplated your consecration to the service of mankind. 
I have specially come to ask you what you think of Christ. 

OANDH)^: I consider Christ as one of the great teachers of 
the world. Beyond that I have not gone. 

Is there any other kind of salvation apart from Ghiisfs way? 

These things are to be taken figuratively and not literally. 
Christ, no doubt, said: “I am the way,” etc., but he also said: 
“The letter kiUeth.” Any teacher could say what Christ, has said. 
After all, Christ is a common noun and Jesus Christ means Jesus 
the Anointed. Any teachor who has dedicated his life to the ser- 
vice of God and humanity and attained to complete purity can 
say that. The Gita said the same thing. 

Ehtve you any specud plan of salvation? 

My knowledge I derive firom all the scriptures. What greater 
salvation does man need than the attainment of absolute purity 
in self-sacrifice and service? 

Is not Jesus Christ the only sinless one? 

What do we know of the whole life of Christ? Apart firom the 
years of his life as given in the four gospels of the New Testament 
we know nothing of the rest of his life. As a man well versed in 
the Bible, you ought to have known that Christ is, no doubt, one 
of those who attained sinlessness. These are, after aU, not matters 
to be argued by the intellect but to be felt by the heart All 
this is not for debate. 

The Hindu, 3-5-1929 


1 A Christum ndissiohary ^ Visagapatam 



299. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, ANAICAPAIII 

May 1, 1929 

I thank you heartily for your welcome addresses, your purse 
and the precious ornaments which you have presented me to be 
used towards the Khadi Fund. I am glad to see so many of you 
today ofiEering your mite to the poor of this land by asking them 
to q)in and weave cloth for you. It is not possible for me to 
keep with me aU these valuable ornaments and articles, and so 
I win put them up for auction here and I know the rich people 
here would purchase them and give me the money. You know 
the production and wearing of khaddar form the best and simplest 
means of attainment of our national goal. It is the duty of the 
rich as well as the poor to do something for the national cause. 
You referred in your address to the efforts of a local worker for the 
production of l^addar which has enabled some poor people to 
supplement their slender earnings besides providing an opportu- 
nity to purchase khaddar locally at a reasonable price. I offer 
him my thanks and widi you would all follow his lead and assist 
him. For remember, he has set the pace for freedom in this 
town. Help him and clothe yourself without waiting for . Man- 
chester. You have also stated that khadi work is being hampered 
for want of sufficient money. In a place like this, with so many 
prosperous merchants, khaddar .production and propaganda 
OTXght not to suffer for want of :^ds. Perhaps you might not 
have money just at present. Khaddar work ought not to suffer 
for want of funds if there is enoxi^h sincerity of effort on your 
p^. I will do what I can to assist you. After all money is a 
minor consideration. If khaddar work suffers in any place, un- 
derstand ^t it is not for want of money but for want of energy 
and sincerity of effort on our part, for lack of the ^irit of free- 
dom. 

There are here arrar^ements how fiw the burning of foreign 
cloth. It is a very holy deed because you bum away the riiame 
of ‘forrign-clothed nation* and I would request you to maintain 
the spirit of it Always keep in mind the' four pillars of swaraj. 
Wear only khaddar, eradicate the drink and drug evils, remove 
untouchability, and work for Hindu-Muslim unity and inter- 
co mihu nal unity. Physical traming is essential for our national 
salvation, and along with it should go .our mental development 
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and spiritual enlightenment. I beg of you to give me aU you can 
— whether it be money, jewels or other articles. 

The Hindu, 3-5-1929 


300. IN ANDHRA DESHA [-//i] 

The current weck*s itinerary with the takings are as follows: 

19- 4-1929 — ^Kavuru, Rs. 1,582-7-0 j Dhulipadi, 1,116-7-0; Rqpallc, 

3,003-9-9; Nalluriwaripalein, 500-0-0; Surepalli, 1,116-0-0; Oakcs- 
pctu, 10-9-0; Vellatur, 116-0-0; Bhattiprolu, 818-1-5; Kanagala, 
116-0-0; Govada, 1,358-0-0; Pepami, 116-0-0; Bodapadu, 196-0-0; 
Mqparru, 902-6-4; Nalluru, 116-0-0; Gxidavalli, 116-0-0. 

20- 4-1929 — Anantavaram, Rs. 1,187-8-0; Tumiduni, 116-0-0; Krapa, 

116-8-0; Ipuni, 116-0-0; Jampani, 776-9-0; Pcdapudi, 1,116-0-0; 
Miscellaneous, 44-2-4; Pedaravuru, 432-0-0; Vemuru, 116-0-0; 
Tunimella, 732-0-0; Amrutaluru, 999-0-0; Ydavami, 60-0-0; 
Pandialavaram, 100-0-0; Ghavavaripalcm, 116-0-0; Tenali, 
2,384-6-11 (Rs. 117 Lahgi Fund); Evani, 1,116-0-0; Ghebrole, 
644-2-0. 

21- 4-1929 — ^Munagapadu and Gundalapadu, 62-8-0; Nudurupadu, 

126-0-0; Narasarac^ta, 1,000-0-0; Karlagunta, 116-0-0; Miscel- 
laneous, 12-8-0; Rentachintla, 1,197-4-10^; Chebrole, 6-8-6; Mup- 
pala, 1,771-10-9; Estimated value of jewels in Guntur District, 
2,000-(M). 

23- 4-1929— Gunturu, Rs. 100-0-0 (Rs. 25 Laliyi Fund). West Godavari 

District: Vasanthyada, 608-10-8; Pedapadu, 1,417-9-0; Punar 
koUu, 100-0-0; Kalapcmi, 134^-12-0; Vatluru, 532-0-0; EUore, 
5,232-7-10; Ghatapami, 1,116-0-0. 

24- 4-1929— Senivarapcta, Rs. 154-1-6; Vizayarai, 317-0-0; Nadupalli, 

119-0-0; Dhaznujigudem, 1,124-4-6; Estimated value of jewels up 
to the noon of 24-4-’29, 2,000-0-0- 
Total up to date Rs. 1,11,653-9-7^. 

Immediately on my arrival I told Deshabhakta Konda Venka- 
tappayya and other co-workers that the expenses in coimection 
with the tour should be reduced to a minimum and that if they 
were to be deducted from the collections as I found during several 
previous tours they were, they should be subject to confirmation 
by me. The work^ told me that the esipenses had to be deduct- 
ed from the collections as the local Congress Committee had no 
fimds in their coffers and if they made special coUections in respect 
of the reception, it would be so much taken from the collections. 
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I therefore advised confirmation by me. The workers accepted my 
advice and it seems to be working satisfactorily. 

I give the first bill of e^qienses that has already come into my 
hands: 

(1) Fare of Motor-cars 

New Ford for 31 days from 17th March to 16th 
April at Rs. 12 a day for B. P. Sitaramiah, M. 

Krishnarao, C. H. V. Narasinham all over the dis- 



trict 

Rs. 

372-04) 

(2) 

Old Rugby car for 10 days at Rs. 
lugg^Lge and other rough work 

10 a day for 

1004)4) 

( 3 ) 

Taluq work car charges 




1. Divi Island; Cihevrolet car from 25th Mardh to 



15th April 


240-0-0 


2. DevarakotaworkG.Brahinayyafor 5dayB 

91-8-0 


3. Devarakota east K. Anjaneyulu 


95-0-0 


4. Gudivada B. Anjaneyulu 


584)4) 

( 4 ) 

During the visit 

One Dodge car extra for 5 days 


754)4) 

( 5 ) 

Petrol and Mobiloil and toUa paid 


221-04) 

( 6 ) 

Petrol and Mobiloil bill to be paid 


202-13-0 

( 7 ) 

Miscellaneous 

Telegrams 

64)-0 



Trips 

1-14-0 



Odds and ends 

1-12-0 



HunM boxes 

5-0-0 




Total Rs. 

13-104) 

( 8 ) 

Printing 


70- 0-0 

( 9 ) 

Establishment for one month 


75- 04) 


Total Rs. 1,613-15-0 

The bill accompanying given at Ventrapragada covers 
a net amount of Rs. 70-13-0. Home 

Total above Rs. 1,613-15-0 

Ventrapragada bill 70-13-0 

Rs. 1,684-124) 

It means that it cost Rs. 1,684-12-0 to collect nearly Rs. 30,000. 
It comes to a little over 5%. I know that in previous cases the 
expenses have been fax larger and have included even the charges 
for rations for my companions.- This bill excludes all such items. 
If however the tour had to be devised^ today,..! fed that it would 
be poffiible to reduce the expenses stUI fhrther. As it is* Dr. 
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Pattabhi is among the few business-like prompt workers we have. 
And he was able to avoid all superfluous expenses. But the number 
of volunteers travelling can and should be reduced. The utmost 
strictness is necessary in these matters. Only those should be in 
the party whose services are required. I recognize that arranging 
village tours like this is not an easy job. It is a new field and 
means a great deal of previous propaganda among the people. 
Wherever there has been organized work, the people in spite of 
their being in their thousands have behaved with exemplary 
restraint Where there has been no previous education, Mahatma 
Gandhi-ki Jai has rent the air compelling me literally to plug my 
ears with my fingers. So unbearable at times has been the noise 
made by what has often appeared to me to be a senseless cry. I 
do not think that it has added to the enthusiasm of the people. 
Indeed the enthusiasm has been positively greater where the people 
have suppressed the desire to utter the cry. Dr. Pattabhi told me 
that the collections this time in his district were larger than his 
quota when the Tilak Swaraj Fund was being collected. 

Taxks on Khadi 

At every centre in the different districts where I have toured, 
I have held talks with workers about khadi, drink, national 
education, etc. I have found greater faith in l^adi than in any 
other items. Dr. Pattabhi is decidedly of opinion that the pro- 
duction of khadi can be increased almost to a limitless extent 
if it is properly organized. Sjt. Sitaram Shastri holds a similar opin- 
ion. But I have, I am sorry to have to observe, noticed absence 
of a scientific and diligent study of the question in Andhra Desha. 
I do not know a single expert in Andhra like say the late Magan- 
lal Gandhi or Lakshmidas or Satis Babu or others whom I can 
mention in other provinces. No attempt has been made to intro- 
duce carding among the spinners. It is the opinion of many 
experienced workers, and I share the opinion, that unless self- 
carding is introduced, the spinners will not be able to hold out 
for long and that the quality of yam cannot be mudi improved. 

Nor is it sufficiently realized that khadi has no status if its 
yam is manufactured by those who need not spin to supplement 
their bread earnings. It would be a deception upon the people 
to collect funds in the name of Daridramrcffona, if there are no 
people for whom the wheel can be the only needed accessory 
occupation. There should therefore be a map of Andhra showing 
the spots where there is grinding poverty and where the message 
of khadi would be taken as soon as there are men and money. 
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I have therefore suggested the following propositions to the workers 
for their guidance: 

1. Spiiming for wages should be introduced only in those 
villages where people are in perpetual want because they do not 
get enough from agriculture and because they have leisure. Khadi 
so made may be subsidised by way of not adding overhead char- 
ges to the cost price. 

2. Spinning for one’s own requirements should be introduced 
in all the villages irrespective of poverty. In such cases the help 
to be given to the people should take the form of teaching them 
guming, carding or spuming as the case may be and supplying 
^em with cotton and accessories at cost price and getting their 
yam woven for them at ordinary rates. la this case, organizing 
charges will have to be incinred. 

3. Sacrificial spinning should be promoted wherever possible. 
Help, as in the case 2, may be given but without, as a rule, cost- 
ing the head office any money on this score. Sacrificial spinning 
loses aU merit when it is organized at a loss. In this class of 
spinning, sdf-carding should be insisted upon. I am not sure that 
it is not the wisest plan to begin one’s spinning lesson with ginning 
and carding. As a matter of fact an intelligent worker can learn 
the elements of the three processes in one day. 

It follows from the foregoing that there should be a standard 
spuming wage in all Andhra for counts b^ow 12. For finer counts, 
fancy rates may be given and when given should be charged against 
their khadi. In this connection it is useM to mention the gener- 
ous donation of Rs. 1,500 made by Raja Nayani Venkataranga Rao 
Bahadur of Munagala at Hyderabad (Deccan) for the q>ecial pur- 
pose of running a small technical department in Andhra . It would 
now appear to me as if he knew instinctively what a desideratum 
such a department was in Andhra. With the charkha in so much 
vog^e in Andhra there is no reason why it caimot run the best 
departinent of the type in all India. Only it must have men 
with an abiding faith in the wheel and ah iron determination to 
nutster the science. If this technical department is to be opened, 
it is necessary to send one or two promising young for train- 
ing to Sabarmati, Spdepur. or some such place... 

V3Brr TO A Yotjno Wmow 

When we were going from Bezwada to Ellore I -was told that 
a girl who had just been widowed wanted to giye me all her 
jewellery valued at Rs. 1,400 and that riie wished me to go to her 
house in a village only less than two iniles from Fedapadu where 
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we had to go. Her caste people observed ih.^ purdah and in no 
case could a girl recently widowed venture out especially to a 
public meeting. The jewellery had little attraction for me. In 
fact I did not believe my informants when they told me that the 
girl widow could possibly wish to give up all her costly jewellery. 
But the fact of her being young and only recently widowed (I was 
told she was a virgin widow) was enough to take me to her house. 
And I was glad I went. The girl’s name is Satyavatidevi. She is 
under 20. Her husband was a well-educated nationalist. She 
knows Telugu well. I found her to be a girl of courage and 
decision. She had both the parents aUve. She placed into my 
hands all her ornaments so far as I am aware. And they did 
appear to me to be worth fully Rs. 1,400. She put into my hands 
alao a note which asked me to take her to the’ Ashram. The 
parents were present when I met Satyavatidevi. And they were 
agreeable to her surrendering her ornaments for khadi worL I 
suggested to the parents that they should not keep her confined 
to ^e house and that she should be treated just like the other 
girls in the family. I told the girl that she had no need to dis- 
card her ornaments merely because she was widowed. But she 
was firm. She had no longer any use for them. I told her I 
would gladly take her to the Ashram if the parents consented. 
The latter have promised to give the nuitter their consideration 
and have given the girl every hope of her being sent with me at 
the end of the tour. The father, though he was undoubtedly 
cautious and reticent, appeared to nxe to be generously indined 
towards his daughter. I was sorry I was unable to bring any 
greater consolation to the widow. It was with a heavy heart I 
parted firom her. 

At Pedapadu therefore my speech was devoted to Satyavati- 
devi. I told the audience that it was their duty to break down 
the purdah and to help the parents of the widow to remarry her if 
she was at all so inclined. If a young nxan of 18 being widowed 
could remarry, why should not a widow of that age have the same 
right? Voluntary enlightened widowhood is a great asset for any 
nation as enforced ignorant widowhood is a disgrace. The audi- 
ence listened with respect and great attention. The father of the 
widow was present at the naeeting. I subsequently learnt that the 
idea of parting with the ornaments was . the widow’s own original 
idea and that she had no desire whatsoever of remarrying. Her 
great de^e is,. I Was told, to give herself to study with a view 
ultimately to dedicating her life to national service. AH honour 
to Satyavati, if such is really her inature decision. Hindu society 
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must make the way absolutely open for such widows to remarry 
whenever they like. The story of Satyavati is enacted in hundreck 
of Hindu homes every day. The curse of every widow who is 
burning within to remarry but dare not for fear of a cruel custom 
descends upon Hindu society so long as it keeps the widow under 
an unforgivable bondage. 

Toung India^ 2-5-1929 


301. A MAUCIOUS UBEL 

I have now before me the full text of the Englishman inter- 
view given by an ofl&cial of the B.I.S.N. Company. I reproduce 
it below in fUll: 

Interviewed by a representative of The Englishman yesterday^ an offi- 
cial of the ateamship company said: 

Mr. Gandhi had no special privileges when he travelled as deck 
passenger on the s.s. dronda but he and his £nends occupied a portion 
of the deck which was actually second-dass space. The isolation of Mr. 
Gandhi firom his fellow deck passengers was by his or his friends’ arrange- 
ment. The party were allowed to occupy the space they had taken. The 
steamer authorities did not set apart a special portion of the second 
saloon deck for his party nor did they insist on his using it and if he used 
the second-class latrine^ it was against orders. Mr. Gandhi was nominal- 
ly a deck passenger; there was nothing to prevent him seeing the alleged 
inconveniences of other deck passengers. 

The din and noise complained of could only have been made by 
the deck passengers themselves. 

The ^acc reserved, for passengers, alleged to have been encroached 
upon by motozH^ars, fowl and cattle was actually space set aside for the 
particular pmipose of carrying this sort of cargo. It was not intended to 
be used, by passengers. The motor-cars referred to were carried not in 
passengers’ sleeping accommodati^ but on a deck only required when 
a full complement of passengers is being carried, far more than on that 
particular voyage. 

As to the statement that the latrines were ffithy, four tqpasses are 
solely employed in keeping the latrines and decks dean. Deck p>assengers 
themselves always object to having dedcs latrines cleaned but an 
endeavour is made to keep them as far as p>ossible. 

Every latrine door has an automatic lock and also latches for closing. 
There vre notices in various places round the decks inff^rmlng all paksen 
gets that if they l^kve any camp)laitit to Tnq1r<> they should make it to 
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the Gomznftndcr when he is doing his rounds. No complaints were made 
on this voyage. Commanders of steamers personally go round and inspect 
all passenger decks at least twice a day^ sometimes thrice. 

It is seldom that the full number of passengers allowed by the 
Indian Passenger Act is carried and the occasion on which Mr. Gandhi 
travelled there were only about 400 passengm outward and inward. 

Hospital Ogoupibd 

With reference to the tween or lower deck referred to by Mr. 
Gandhi as a ‘Black Hole’ this is the tween deck which the Company al- 
ways places at the disposal of deck passengers. It is extra space over and 
above that required by law even when a full complement of passengers 
is carried. The lower hatches of this deck are always k^t wide c^en 
which allows for good ventilation. 

The forepart of the main dcch which he refers to as being a cattle 
hold was not intended for passengers but passengers themselves apparent- 
ly made use of it. The c:age referred to at the stem end of the shade 
deck where sheep, goats, ducks and poultry are k^t (actually there are 
never any goats) contains the steamer livestock. 

There are arrangements for a hospital cm board but Mr. Gandhi 
and his friends occnipied it on the return journey &om Rangexm with- 
out the permission of the officers of the ship. 

In rainy weather which Mr. Gandhi speaks about, there is no neces- 
sity for dedk passengers to get wet unless they, through their own wi^, 
prefer slewing on the exercise deck, as all passenger-carrying accomr 
modation is under cover. 

The original is much more malicious than the Free Press 
summary. I have had the misfortime to eaepose many falsehoods 
but I cannot recall more falsehoods packed in a column of news- 
paper than I find in this interview. The discerning reader will 
not fail to detect the falsehoods for himself unless he thinks me to 
be an inventor of lies and utterly devoid of self-respect. I wish 
indeed it was true that I had no special privileges when I travel- 
led as, deck passenger firom Calcutta to Rangoon. My own com- 
panion had gone to buy the tickets and the Company issued a 
special ticket for me. For deck passenger tickets names are not 
entered, mine however was a special coupon and bore my name. 
When I boarded the vessel, the Company’s men took me to a place 
which they said was reserved for me. I thankfully occupied that 
seat but had no intention whatsoever of using second saloon facili- 
ties. I went to the deck latrine. This was noticed by the officers. 
A messenger thereupon came to me and said that the first officer 
did not like my using the deck latrines and that he would like me 
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to use the second-class latrine. I told the messenger that I had 
chosen to travel deck and that I could accommodate myself to 
the latrine meant for deck passengers. This led to a discussion 
between the message-bearing official and myself, and in order not 
to appear fussy or punctiliom I availed myself of the courtesy 
extended to me. It is not likely that a Company whose officials 
can be so insulting and reckless in making statements as this inter- 
viewed official has been would allow me or my fiiends to occupy 
any unauthorized place we liked or to use without interference 
and at our own sweet will privileges to which we were not en- 
titled. 

If the space occupied by deck passengers was really not in-- 
tended for them and was intended for fowl, catde and motor-cars, 
it means that the latter* had better accommodation reserved for 
them than the human cargo. For this space occupied by sub-human 
cargo was the best and the most airy. I would certainly have 
loved to have taken the space occupied by the motor-cars which 
blocked the air in addition to occupying the floor q>ace. And the 
suggestion that the Company’s officers permitted wiffiout hindrance 
deck passengers to occupy space not allotted for the purpose is 
imworthy of belief. I have known Company’s officials kick 
passengers who dared to occupy space not allotted to them. 

The rest of the interview was dealt with by me last weeL* 

I am sorry that my article, the subject-matter of the inter- 
view, has missed its mark, and instead of resulting, in a quiet 
inquiry by the Company and amelioration of the lot of deck pass- 
engers, has resulted in an insolent exhibition of power derived 
from wealth and.Grovemment patronage. I invite the Company 
to probe the matter deeply and withdraw the libellous statements 
so recklessly made by the interviewed official and, what is more, 
right the wrong that is being done to the deck passengers. 

Toimg India, 2-5-1929 


* ite source has “fonner”. 
^ Vid4 pp. ZQi-6. 



302. SOUTH AFRICAJ{ REPATRIATES 


The Secretaries of the South * African Indian Congress have 
sent me the following letter:^ 

It was stated that the Government of India have takm no steps 
to assist the repatriates, that they are stranded and are iinable to find 
employment, that the present-day conditions in India are not congenial 
to them, that reports have been read conveyed by letters from repatria- 
tes, that owing to absence of work and assistance from the authorities, 
they are either starving or undergoing mudi suffering and consequent- 
ly many of them have, by force of adverse drcumstances, migrated to Fiji 
or Malaya. 

In the Gape Town Agreement, one of the conditions accepted by 
the Government of India in regard to the scheme is that on their arrival 
in India the emigrants will be helped as far as possible to settle in the 
occupations for which they are best suited by their aptitude or their 
resources. 

Judging from the report received from the repatriates, it is doubt- 
ful whether the Government of India are doing anything at ah to help 
the repatriates. 

This Congress will be extremely grateful to you if you will 
afford information on the subject so that it may be gpnded m making full 
rqpresentations to the authorities. 

I refrain from offering any comment at the present moment. 
But I shall await some statement from the authorities. There is 
no doubt that if these repatriates are to be received, they must 
be specially cared for. India to most of them is like a foreign land. 

Toung India^ 2-5-1929 


i Qnly extracts arc reproduced here. 



303. TELEGRAM TO CHHAGAKLAL JOSHI 

Turn, 
May 2, 1929 

Ghhaoamlaz. Joshi 
Udyoga. Makdir 
Sabarhati 

KAim QAN OO RAJKOT IF OOSHAXA OAN 8FARR HIM. 

Bapu 


From a microfilm: S.N. 15392 


304. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Toni, 

May 2, 1929 

OEDC. MIRA, 

I have not been able recently to write to you as I should like 
to. The spare time at my diq>osal I have been utilizing for 
overtaking arrears. 

I enclose herewith my letter^ to RoUand. Please translate and 
send, unless you want me to revise the original. 

I hope you have now my detailed programme and you know 
exactly where I am from day to day up to the 28th instant. I 
am anxiously awaiting something from you from Muzaffarpur. 1 
want to make sure that you are deWtely on the road to re- 
covering your strength. 

Love. 

Bapu 

End. 1 

Shrimatt Mirabbhn 
Oars Khadi Depot 
Muzaffarpur 

From the original: Q.W. 5369.. Qourtesy: Mirabdin; alio G. N. 9425 


* Fidir Ihe following item. 



305. LETTER TO ROMAJN ROLLAND 


The Ashram, Sabarmati^, 

May 2, 1929 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have before me a translation made by Mira of your loving 
and touching letter dated 17th February, 1929. In anticipation 
of your permission, I have already made use of some lines of this 
letter discreetiy and without giving your name. 

I am glad that, like me, you think that I am not to come 
to Europe this year. 

As for the question whether the voice of India will be heard 
in Europe, I am of the opinion that India must still suffer much 
more than she has su^red till now, and on a larger scale than before, 
to be heard in Europe or in the West. Today, its voice wiU be a 
voice in the wilderness. I think that European jomnalists, who 
are prejudiced and at times corrupt, will not hesitate* to take for 
gospel truth every exaggeration and self-evident, unilateral falsehood 
spread by the British Government if India is not represented. 

I also feel that this non-violent struggle does not call for the 
same propaganda as a struggle based on violence. Thirdly, there 
is the practical diflS,c\ilty mentioned by you, of fin d in g someone 
who, in any case, could make himself heard. The only person I 
have now in view is Andrews as the Poet is not available. Certainly, 
Andrews will make himself heard in places that count. 

I hope you are keeping good health and that God will preserve 
you until the battle in India is over. 

Smetr^ yws, 

M. K. Gahdhi 

From a copy: G.W. 9766 


1 Permanent address 
* Tbe source has “wiU hesitate''. 



306. LETTER TO GANGABEHN Z^VERl 

May 2, 1929 


OHT. OANOABBBN, 

You have taken up a big responsibility. I expect great 
results if the women’s section is maintained somehow. Women 
must learn some day to live together and to get on with one 
another. I have seen Christian women living in this way. It has 
always been regarded as a sign of civilization thus to learn to live 
together. Now that you have taken it upon yourself I recommend 
you to stick to it. How is Yashodadevi getting along and how 
is Sarojinidevi carrying herself ? 

Narandas will most probably leave. I am sorry, for if he 
goes it will disrupt your work again. One vdio lives with me 
must suffer this inconvenience. Since the Ashram believes that 
knowledge of letters follows character and not vice versa, very 
often we have had to sacrifice knowledge of letters at the altar of 
character.. Though Narandas may leave, and none else may come 
to your help, yet do not give up your' studies. One ^ould do 
the best one can. 

BUssings fiom 

Bato 


From a i^otoitat of the Gujarati: 6.N. S095 


307. LETTER TO CHHAGAJ^LAL JOSHI 

May 2, 1929 

dBZ. OHHAOANnAI., 

I got your two letters of the 26th and the 27th. Don’t m ind 
the e3q>enditure on the operation on Chi. Ratilal’s son. In such 
matters, he will not forget so soon that he is a rich man’s son, nor 
will Champa let him do so. Slowly teach him as much simplicity 
as you can. He is a yotmg man with a very firank nature. You 
do the right thing in giving him a seat, next to yours. It will be 
excellent if he ^ends his time in writing a little, spinning for a 
while and reading something. Write directly to D^. Mehta about 
the operatioh. Mention the expenditure, too, . 
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I^TTER TO OHBAOANLAI. JOSHI 

I don’t wish to press Chi. Narandas or Ranmiklal. I would 
not mind if you, the women, Surendra and others persuaded 
them to stay on. After all, it is you who have to work with 
them. If they refuse to stay on, I will not blame you in the 
least for that. It would be good if they stayed till my return. 
Chhaganlal’s ten thousand, so far as I know,'Was accumulated 
in this manner: sale proceeds of jewellery, savings in Phoenix, 
accumulated interest and what was saved from the money given 
by Dr. Mehta. The latter had given the money for a specific 
purpose — for the expenses in England. If anything was saved 
from it, it should have been returned to him. Instead, Ghhaganlal 
kept the amount with him, and that was theft. He, too, has looked 
upon it in that light He said something of the kind at the time 
of handing over the money. I, however, made no comment, since 
I had not the slightest suspicion in my mind. But I imderstood 
what he had meant when the fact of his having kept back the 
money was discovered, and he, too, explained the position in 
clearer words. I do not know what the amount in question was. 
Whatever it might be, he certainly caimot use money which con- 
tains a portion which was stolen. 

I advise Ramniklal to go to Jabalptu. If, however, ICi^ore- 
lal is ready to go, that wiU certainly be the right thing. He may then 
ask anyone of his choice to join him — if, that is, a field exists there. 

Read about the case of the widow Satyavati in Toung India.^ 
It should also appear in Naoajioan. If she wants to join, we cannot 
but admit her. There is little likelihood of her joining, though. 

When Mahadev is free, he shotdd take the women’s classes. 
Do not think of asking Maganbhai^ and Soman^ to come and help. 
We cannot just now snatch alway anyone from Kaka. The train- 
ing given in the Mandir is of ah altogether different kind. We 
waht knowledge of the letters, but its place is secondary. No one 
will judge the Mandir from its standard of literary education. 

Blessings from 
Bafu 

[PS.] 

After I had finished the foregoing letter, more letters have 
arrived. I am thinking of sending a wire about Kanti, so 
that it may be easier for you. If he can be released from dairy . 

1 Ft* pp. 320-2. 

^Maganbbai Deaai, sometime ^^ce-OhaTtcePor, Oidarat Univendty 

J.' Soman, a teacher in Giyarat Vidyapith; later employed in the 
Navajhrao Press 
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the GOIXECTED WORKS OR MAHATlfA GANDHI 


work without inconvenience, let him go for some time. It seems 
that Harilal wants to give him a camera. If he does, I do n^ot 
feel inclined to ask Kanti not to accept it. However, advise him 
as you think best. 

Personally I approve of your having given the land to Pannalal. 
You need not consult me about the decisions in the matter. 
Besides, Kaka is there; whom else do you require? But the 
consent of the Cow-Service Society is not enough. That Com- 
mittee may consider the merit or otherwise of the proposal. 
It is the Manag in g Committee’s right to rent out land. Its 
consent, therefore, will be necessary so that the transaction 
may be in order. Personally I wish that Pannalal should not even 
put up new structures. He should pay rent for Joshi’s house too. 
Or, is that the agreement? 

It is good that Maitreyi has left. Do Durga and Mahavir 
work? 

Why did Jayanti get fever? And Bal? 

It is indeed a fine thing you are doing, running the Mandir, 
as you do, like a school. That is our ideal. 

I welcome the present time, which you regard as “critical”. 
I take interest, fi'om this distance, in everything that is happen- 
ing. 

Blessags from 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gigarati: G.N. 5408 and 5403 


308. SPEECH AT PUBLTC MEETING^ TUNI 

Mq)> 2, 1929 

I thank you all for the addresses of. welcome presented to me 
by the Union Board of Tuni and its people and also for the purses 
to the Khadi Fund. That means you realize the need of the 
nation today. Much is spoken about khaddar in yOur address of 
welcome. Surely you are competent to speak about khaddar, for 
I know that your place is a khadi-producing centre and there are 
several merchants engaged in that trade. . But that makes it all 
the more disgraceful to your place even if one amonpt you were 
to put on foreign doth. You are able to spin and weave your 
own cloth here, so why should you have foreign doth brought 
to you firom abroad. Is it not a disgrace to your manliness? I 
want you to wipe out this shame and you must see that no piece 
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of foreign cloth is here any longer. It is necessary that your Board 
should do propaganda among the people for the use of VhaHHar 
alone and for purchasing the cloth spim and woven here. Also, 
you must go to dealers in foreign cloth and silently do propa- 
ganda work among them and win them over to your side by all 
peaceful means. You must tell them that to the extent to which 
they purchase foreign cloth, to that extent they are starving their 
own brothers and sisters here and impoverishing their country. 

I hope they will yield to you. I further hear that some people 
are seUing cloth woven of mill yam as khaddar. It is unjust on 
their part to do so. The yam spun by your good and devoted sis- 
ters on the spinning-wheel and then woven into cloth for you by 
your brother weavers on the handloom is what is known as khad- 
dar. Everything else produced in any different manner cannot be 
called khaddar and to resort to such a different process or means is 
sinful. Pandit Motilal Nehru introduced a bill in the Legislative 
Assembly to the effect that one who cheats the public by manufac- 
turing or selling spurious khaddar should be made liable to punish- 
ment. I think a bill superfluous and unnecessary if there is a tme 
and sincere discipline and adherence to dharma in the country. May 
I therefore pray that whoever sins in this respect by doing business 
in deceitful ways shall henceforth put a stop to it. I pray to 
those that wear foreign cloth in this town, where their own bro- 
thers and sisters are ready to give them the clothes they need, to 
discard all foreign cloth and burn it. I also pray to ^ose who 
are habituated to drinking toddy, brandy and other drinks to aban- 
don the habit. You must also see that no people are untouchables. 
Hindus, Muslims and others should be united in the common cause 
of freedom. All communal disputes should be settled amongst 
yourselves and you must maintain an es^t de corps. If we do aU 
these things swaraj will be in our hands* 

The mr4u, 4-5-1929 



309. LETTER TO RAMNIKLAL MODI 


[Before 3, 1929]^ 

CHI. SAMNIEXAL, 

It is 5.30 a.m. now. I am attending to your letter first. I have 
drafted a telegram* to you and sent it for despatch. You should 
certainly obtain release from the Udyoga Mandir or the Ashram 
whichever you call it. I think for the present your good lies in 
doing this. You have an extremely straightforward nature but 
your judgment is i mma ture. You are unable to decide indepen- 
dently what is dharma and what is not, nor is there logical consi- 
stency in your thought. You therefore often slip off the track 
and are bewildered. Under the circumstances I think it is only 
good for you to stay away and let yourself develop. Since you have 
a pure heart you will ^inc wherever you go. 

Here is my advice. You should lead an independent life by 
hiring premises within the Aishram precincts, like Pannalal who 
is going to take up a separate residence near the Ashram, or like 
Budhabhai. You diould be firee from such restrictions as obser- 
vance of the Ajhram’s external rules. It is another thing if you 
come to the prayers of your own accord. You may have a salary 
if you wish to or if you need it. Imnflediately you should set out 
to investigate what scope there is for khadi around Jabalpur which 
is in the grip of starvation. This will take about a month or so. 
The climate there is said to be congenial. We sliall sec what you 
should do when you have finidied this work. There are several jobs 
awaiting you. My feeling is that Tara needs to be in contact 
with the Aishram. No other place has what the Ai^ram offers to 
women. Tara may lead an independent life, take from the Ashram 
whatever dte may and offer what she can. In this world nc 
one can take wi&out gi^dng something in return.' Some people 
give willingly, some under compulsion; some knowingly, some 
unknowingly. 

All these are merely suggestions. If, for the sake of your peace 
of mind you fed that for die present you diould stay, away from 
that atmosphere by all means do so. 

Now let me point out .the . obvious flaw in your reasoning. 

* According to Ute source &e letter was received at Sabannati on May 3, 

1929. 

* Tins is not available. 



LBtt&R to HAlilNmj^ MOjbl S3S 

Here is your statement: “I do not think that I am guilty of 
violating the aswa^rata^ if I take spiced food, or that if I cannot 
memorize the Gita I violate an Ashram rule and my progress will 
stop.” This statement in itself is true; it is however false in so far 
as it is a statement of facts. Taking of spices is bad because in 
our book of rules it is regarded as breach of the aswada vow, though 
in fact it may not be so. If it is not, the rule needs to be 
abolished. But so long as the rule stands it is our duty to observe 
it. The aswada vow may have nothing to do with the practice 
of taking only five articles of food but anyway I have taken the 
vow and since there is nothing immoral about it I must observe 
it. The same argument applies to the memorizing of the 
Gita. This is not covered by our rules, but we have accepted its 
desirability. We get the children to memorize it; we call it a spiritual 
treasury. I have therefore believed that you all support me in my 
estimate of it. Then if we make no efforts in this direction we strain 
our vow of truth. I can understand your inability to memorize the 
GUa owing to your many occupations; but would it not be a breach 
of truth if, in spite of constantly commending the memorizing of 
the Gita, you did not take some time off to undertake it? 

But that is enough. Thinking generally tires us and we move 
in endless circles. This is exactly why the votaries of truth do not 
let their fancy wander, but Uke a ghost cling to only a few things, 
and draw the whole truth from out of them. They would humbly 
stick to what they have undertaken rather than perpetually doubt 
whether it is correct or not. 

But every single thought, every single act of ours is for ever 
imperfect, we are liable to err; now what can we do about this? 
If we wordd not take up these or remain sceptical about them as 
long as we are not perfect, well, in diat case we shall never be- 
come perfect. 

May you both attain bUss. 

BUsangs from. 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gkyarati: G.N. 4144 


* Vow of not pampering the palate 



310. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, PITHAPURAM 

May 3, 1929 

Gandhiji pointed out that the Hindi tranalatioDB of the addresses were in 
undecipherable Devanagari characters and a bit voluminous. The Hindi 
language was not so defective. If the gentleman who translated would talce 
pains to meet him at Gocanada, he would be glad to point out and correct 
the defsets. However he could understand the ideas contained in it. It was 
said therein that khaddar production was going on very well in that place. That 
was welcome news to him but he would not be satisfied with that. There 
should not be even a sing^ person uamg foreign cloth. They must not be content 
until everyone gave up the use of foreign cloth and they should try their 
utmost to see that everyone wore khaddar and khaddar only. He could see 
children and certain adults still wearing foreign doth before him. If khaddar 
production was going on very well there, why should the people be stiH 
wearing foreign cloth? Did they refuse to accept the dawn of freedom? He 
hoped they would one and all take a vow to wear only khadi and carry out 
that pledge. That m eant more food to the people, more saving of money from 
going out of the country, more strength to the people to spin, weave and 
wear their own doth and greater freedom for the land and its children. 

The Hindu, 4-5-1929 


31L TETTER TO KUSUM DESAI 

OOOAKADA, 

May 3, 1929 

GDBCC. EXJSmC, 

Your letter has come. I hope Jadavbehn is all right now. No 
adverse effect of the journey has yet been noticed and now 'most 
of it is over and only a Uttle remains'. You can see the rest of 
the news from Prabhavati’s letter. 

BUssings from 

Bapxj 

Cm Kxtsuicbeedt 
Udyooa Mandbr. 

Sabaeuiati 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJL 1789 



312. LETTER TO MIRABEHJf 


May 4, 1929 

COST* 

I am without any news from you for four days now. In the 
little village where I am writing this there is no chance of my 
getting anything today. Such is the most interesting tour this 
time. Orissa villages and Tamil Nad were nothing. Here is all 
touring in the interior. I should learn much more, if I had lei- 
sure. But I must take what comes my way and be satisfied. Health 
still excellent. 

Love. 

Bapu 

S WUTMA TT MIBABAI 

G/o Babu Rajsndra Prasad 
P.O. Zeradai 
(Saran) Bihar. 

From the original: G.W. 5370. Courtesy: Mirabdm; also G. N. 9426 


313. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


Vhremed May 4, 1929 

GDBDE* ELAJSkA.^ 

I have your letter. I hope work on the revised second edition 
of the Jodaaikosk^ is going on. Thinking about the subject, I feel 
that you should ask Balubhai to have the municipal sdiools to 
follow the spellings given in the Jodanikosh, that is, it should be 
made obligatory for the teachers to follow this spelling. You 
should make similar efforts to get the spellings adopted in all the 
other educational institutions in Gujarat. 

While taking these steps to popularize the spellings of Jodam- 
kosh, we should also print a much larger number of copies of it; 
the size should be reduced and special paper should be used. If 
possible we should have it printed firom plates or stereotyped. 

As for Mathuradas, I suppose aU you have to do now is to 
ask bim to come over. l am still using the modMyuifi designed by 

1 Fi* pp. 213-4. 

spart of the apiniiing-wheel ^lich supparts the q>mdle 
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you. I have not been able to see its superiority over the one de- 
signed by Lakshmidas. It is certainly superior to Keshu’s, 
though. Have you obtained Lakshmidas’s opinion about your 
modJAyani How much cheaper is it? You will have to discujgs 
this with Mirabehn. She is right in looking at everything from the 
point of view of the villagers. She, therefore, dispenses with the 
pulley and favours a soft spindle. If such a spindle works perfect- 
ly well, we could obviate the need for everybody learning how to 
straighten it, and reduce its cost to a pice. This will be no small 
gain. Your modhiyun may not perhaps fit into such a spindle, 
since that particular part has to be wide enough. The spindle is 
held close in Keshu’s and your modhiym^ and it seems to me that 
it will not work unless the spindle is absolutely straight. Think 
over this problem and discuss it with me when I arrive there. You 
may also write to me about it if you wish. 

I definitely hope that I shall be there from May 28 to 
June 10 at any rate. Out of these days I will give one full day 
to you. 

Whether it would be better for Frabhudas to stay with you or 
in Almora,. we can decide only after we have more information 
about Almora. If I go to Almora, I will make the necessary 
inquiries in this connection. Or we may leave the final decision 
to Frabhudas himself. 

It is (lif5.cult to solve the problem of Jamnadas. It is an achieve- 
ment on your part that now you feel no resentment against 
the Gandhi family. As long as it is there, one cannot be objective. 
Now let any member of the Gandhi family distrust you if he 
w^. You win have done your duty if you say and do what you 
think right. I suppose Jamnadas and others must have become 
very seimtivc these days. Even ordinarily Jamnadas is rather sensi- 
tive. We have, therefore, to overlook his shortcomings as far as 
possible. In any case, I cannot th i nk just now what ultimately we 
will have to do about the school. 

Bal is silent nowadays, what is the state of his mind ? 

I r^ain from writing to you about the Udyoga Mandir so 
as to* conserve your energy and to save your, time and mine. But 
yoM should certainly write to me anything: you may wish to. Do 
mtervene whenever it becomes necessary to do so in the ordi- 
nary course, 

Bltstings Jhm 
Bapu 

From the Gtflarati orighial: a.w. 9481. Gourteiy: Kaka«aheb ir-uw 



314. LETTER TO BALRRISHJ{A BHAVE 


iWIay 1929 

am. BAJLKIUSHNA, 

You may work just as much as you can but do not accept 
defeat. Do not ruin your health. More when we meet, of course. 

BUtangt fim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Oiyarati: G.W. 803. Courtesy: Ballmshna Bhave 


315. LETTER TO EUSUM DESAl 


May 4, 1929 

am. KusuM, 

To all the letters received today I am replying at 8.30 p.m. . 
after returning fi'om my journey, because we are leaving in the 
morning. And if I do not post the letters here they cannot be 
posted in the other places. 

I have your letter. You should never shrink from writing 
everything. 

There is no doubt that Jadavbehn benefited by your going 
there. I hope you did not leave your work incomplete. I can 
write no more at the moment. 

Blusbigs firnn 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Sulochanabehn writes: T do not like this place for Kusump 
bdm too is not with us.’ 

From a photostat of ihe Gk^arati: OJf. 1790 



316. LETTER TO CHHAGAJ^LAL JOSHI 

May 4, 1929 

qBL QHHi^OANLAL, 

I have your letter. I understand your state of mind. Go on 
only so long as you have the courage and faith. I am ready to 
bear your leaving me. My wi^ has always been that only 
those who caimot live outside the Ashram may remain, and I 
wi^ so more emphatically today. Do what you think best. Force 
yourself to do nothing. I shall be more than satisfied if you re- 
main till the end of this month. Having thus released you, 1 tell 
you at the same time that all of you, or those of you who re- 
main, can shape the Mandir in the maimer you thin lr best. I 
have explained to you that the present members of the Mandir 
can occupy the buildings and that others, too, who are fit to live 
in them may be invited to do so. I can tolerate every fi-eedom 
being given, but I myself do not understand what freedom I 
should ask people to exercise. I can think more about this when I 
arrive there. 

Mahavirprasad’s letter is enclosed with this. I have replied* 
to it. He may sell what he can, may dispose of damaged goods 
at our cost and send the money to us at his convenience. He is 
an upright man. We tiiould accept everything he does. Do not, 
therrfore, remind him in future to remit the money, or else tell 
me when it is necessary to do sp. 

Bluamgs fimti 
Bapu 

From a {drotostat of the Oiyarati: GJ7. 5409 



* Thii letter is not available. 



317. LETTER TO RUKMm 


Mqj> 4, 1929 

Cli±i« RnXlCDNfly 

I got your letter only today. By all means you too may go 
with !^dha. Now you will have but a few days at Matheran. 
Let us now see what Jamnalalji does. I am sending him a wire*. 

Blitsmgs fim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 9045 


318. LETTER TO CHHAGAMLAL JOSHI 

10 p.m., Mqj> 4, 1929 

am. aHHAOANUti., 

I have your letter. I see that you are at your wit’s end. I 
think the suggestion that the boys and girls should be sent to 
the Vidyapith will be difGicult to carry out. But in this, too, 
I don’t insist on my view. If all of you think that this is the 
right decision, and if Kaka agrees with you, you can certainly act 
upon it even before I return. You need not hesitate to take any 
step. My own view is that those children alone may remain whose 
parents are content with what we give them. Ihat is our real 
eiq>eriment [in education]. Such an e3q>eriment can be made 
oxily in the Ashram, and we have created the necessary facilities 
for the purpose. We need not lose heart while making ei^eri- 
meut. If, however, you think that we are beaten, do what you 
think best. 

It is absolutely necessary to send Radha and RuUii for a 
change of air. I had thought of sending them to Matheran to 
live with Mathuradas. But &ere is no time for that now. I have, 
therefore, sent a wife^ to Jamnalalji. Do what he suggests, or 
anything ebe that occurs to you. That is what Balkrishna is. 

BUssings fim 
Bapu 

From a jdiotostat die Oiyarad: ON. 5411 
i&>NotawdlaUc 



319. KHALI IN HARDWAR 


It is a matter of pleasure as well as of sorrow that, in a 
small place like Hardwar, a khadi shop was opened and closed 
down and it has been opened again by the efforts of Pandit Dev 
Sharma, a scholar worthy of the titles of Ved Vidiarad and 
Acharya. It is a matter of pleasure because a large religious class 
appreciates the merits of khadi. It is a matter of sorrow because 
in a place like Hardwar the consumption of khadi in which lies 
the economic progress of the millions can be brought about only 
with effort. You may find as many shops of foreign cloth in Har- 
dwar as you like. But a khadi shop needs the protection of the 
Pandits. Pandit Dev Sharma has written a letter in Hindi about 
the khadi store of which I give the gist below.^ 

I hope that the store will progress and that it will receive full 
encouragement. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajioan, 5-5-1929 


b20. OURIGNOMINT 

The publication of the second part of Thakkar Bapa’s Antyaja ' 
Directory begins from this issue. It is now many months since 
this Directory came to me. It did not accompany me on my tour, 
but when it did come, I hardly got time to have a look at it 
during this whirlwind tour. The tour of Andhra Praderii is strenu- 
ous, but the people here are very kind and Deshabhakta Venkatap- 
payya takes such good care of me that he allows no one near me 
in tie afiemoons which are supposed to be periods of respite for 
me, and for that reason, I am able to deal with the Directory. 

That Directory is a history of our, that is, the Hindus’ igno- 
miny — I have intentionally used the pronoun “our”. Among 
the readers of Navajivan are ' Muslims, Parsis and also Christians. 

I wnte this article, however, as a Hindu for all tie Hindus of 
Gujarat. 

What can one say about the cruelty of the followers of a 
religion who have a custom under whi(^ the Aapajas have diffi- 

t Hiii is not translate here. 
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culty even in getting water! Even an enemy cannot be denied 
drinking water. How can the Anpajas have courage to come to 
our house to quench their thirst when we do not allow them even 
to draw water from our well? On the trains they are shunned; 
they are similarly treated when they come to the shops; if they 
set foot into a temple, the god of the high castes is polluted. Our 
children object if they sit with them at school. And aU this is 
done in the name of religion 1 

I see no authority for aU this in sanatana dharma. An observer 
can see that hypocrisy is flourishing in the name of religion. We 
cannot see our own back, but others can and they say that it is 
shocking. However, we are not willing to admit it. 

Some like me who are brought up in the same fold and 
have noted the horrqr are shunned by the sanatanis as poUuted. 
But we shall not be able to maintain this state of al&irs for 
long. Not only I, but many Hindus like me have been able to 
see this sin and are making efforts to remoye it. This Directoiy 
is a help in these efforts. It makes us conscious of our sins and 
shows us how low we are. 

We should make use of this Directory. We do not lack funds 
for rendering service to the Antyajas. The donation of Shri Hame- 
shwardas Birla has not been fully spent. In fact, service to the 
Antyajas is similar to khadi work; if there is faith many young 
men can earn a livelihood out of it. Thousands of pure and hard- 
working Hindus who do not get polluted or tired by this work can 
earn their livelihood by doing it. But where do we And capable 
Hindu teachers to run an Aatyaja school? Everywhere I see 
adventurous Kutchis laying railway lines. But where are the arti- 
sans and the contractors to dig wells at market rate for the 
Antyajas? Any such teachers, masons, workers and contractors 
should write to Thakkar Bapa and get ^eir names registered in his 
office. 

No one should misinterpret this article. Anyone who widies 
to give a donation may gladly do so. But the aim of publidiing 
this Directory is to gauge the extent of our sins and enlarge the 
band of workers in the field. 

May I suggest one thing to the compilar? There is no place 
in a directory for phrases like “It is likely to be such and such”. 
A compiler has no right to make conjectures. He should set down 
what he observes. It is for the reader to do the guessing.. 

If villages with names like Gillespiepura or Brookhill occur, it 
will be interesting and abo instructive to give details of the ori- 
gin of these villages. 
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Also it would be woiib while to give a line or two each to 
the prominent men among the Antyajas. If self-control and piety 
are observed in any of the Antyajas, the fact should be noted. 
The size of the Directory will not increase by incorporating such 
information. That can be dealt with in a line or two. It lends 
colour to the Directory and is useful. True art is never useless. 
The argument of some artists that the enmity between art and 
utility has existed for generations is not worth considering. We 
see daily that Nature abounds in art and experienced people say 
that art is fiUed to the brim with utility. There is not a single use- 
less colour in a peacock’s plumage; if we are not aware of their 
purpose the reason is our ignorance, not the extravagance of 
Nature. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{aoajiom, 5-5-1929 


321. Mr NOTES 


Tour Frograhme 


Many readers complain that they have no intimation of my 
tours or of my absence from the Udyoga Mandir, and as a result, 
they are put to inconvenience and are not able to contact 
me if they want to. The complaint is justified. Therefore I give 
below my tour programme of Andhra Pradesh from May 5 on- 
wards. I am leaving out the minor villages to be covered on one 
and the same day. Ordinarily, the practice is to begin the tour at 
six in the morning and to cover as many villages as possible by 
nine; to camp at nine; to start again at 5.30 and to settle down at 
eight The places I give below are those where I shall stay 
during the day. 


5th 

6th 

7th 

8th & 9th 

10th-13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 


Palivela 
Amalapuram 
Gollammadidada 
Rajahmundry 
Ndlore 
Nayudupeta: 
Tirupati 
Mat^napaUe 
Anantapur 
. Tadipatri 
Nandyal 
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20lih Kumool 

21st Pattikonda 

22nd On train from Adoni to Bombay 

23rd-27th Bombay 
28th Sabarmati 

28th May to 10th Jime Udyoga Mandir 
The programme after the 10th of June has not been finalized 
yet. There is some talk about a tour in Almora. Most probably 
July and Aug^t wiU be spent at the Udyoga Mandir itself. 

A Widow’s Tam 

A widow, twenty-three years old, who has given her name and 
address writes:* 

My advice to this and other such sisters is that they should 
definitely remarry and put up with the obstacles that may come 
in their way. She will not need the help of her uncle and bro- 
thers if she gets a suitable husband. It is better to make allow- 
ances for the body dian indulge in lustful thoughts. Tlie best 
thing of course is tiat when desire enters one’s mind one does not 
entertain it but tries to control it. But if in the absence of physi- 
cal contact the mind remains engrossed in lustful thoughts as seems 
the case with this sister, I have no doubt it is one’s duty to 
satisfy the body. There is no sin in a widow marrying, rather, 
there is as much sin in it as in a widower marrying. Widowhood 
is not the ultimate dharma. It is an ornament to those who 
can carry it. If this lady is courageous, she should put the case 
before her uncle and brolkers and solicit fh.eir help. If they are 
unable to help, she' should leave their house and seek refuge in an 
institution which renders assistance to widows. My advice, to 
those brothers and uncles who are in the same position as the 
relatives of this woman is to see the signs of the time and to 
free helpless creatures like this sister firom their misery. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfaoajioan, 5-5-1929 


* IV letter 4 not tn^ndated 



322. LETTER TO MIRABEHK 


530 a.m., Sunday, May 5, 1929 

OHI. MIRA> 

I have your letter and your wire. It distresses me to have to 
send you ‘no’ for my answer*. I am rarely for two nights at one 
place. The heat is daily increasing. There is no rest, no ade> 
quate arrangement for food excqjt for me. And as I do not 
take milk, &ere is rarely good n^ obtainable. There are no 
oranges as I have cut down my finiit requirement. In this state to 
bring you here in your present condition is too great a risk and 
too great a strain on the Reception Committee, which has to find 
motor accommodation. The most strenuous part of the tour com- 
mences fix>m Nellore. I cannot procure for you all the comforts I 
must give you, ydthout putting an undue strain on everybody 
about me. I am sure you do not want to do this. You will there- 
fore hold yourself in patience till 23rd May after which I shall 
gladly take charge of you. This does not mean that I am myself 
put to any inconvenience. So many look after me and, what is 
oaore, I insist on my requirements being met. I have to if I am 
to. finish the tour without collapsing. You need not therefore feel 
the slightest anxiety about me. I am in first-class health. But I 
am a big enough morsel for the people. Now all are waiting 
for me to be ready for the journey. 

Love. 

Bafit 

From the origmal: O.W. 5371. Qourtesy: Minbdtm 


* Mirabdm had appateady aaked if she could join Gsn^ji at Nellore 
where he vms reaching on May 10; nA also pp. 346-7. 



323. LETTER TO GAJ{GABEHJ{ VAIDTA 


May 5, 1929 

OHI. GANOABERN, 

A letter from you after several days. You are going to act 
like a surgeon. The least softening on your part will min the 
children’s interest. Take over the diildren’s custody and ... * 
will mend his ways or you will cease to be a party to his ruin 
only if you tell him plainly that he will not get a single penny. 

Improve your health. Never subject yourself to worry. Hav- 
ing done one’s duty one should leave the results in His hands. 
Take regular walks. Sleep as much as you find necessary, take 
fruit. Do not give up milk or ghee. 

They did right in taking away Maitreyi. It would be good 
if she too improved her health. 

You have improved your writing a lot. You have yet to 
improve your spelling. Take Kaku’s help if he is there. Learn to 
consult the Jodamkosh. 

The correct spelling is pita, not pitta] padatu, not pakttu] 
sweekar, not swUcar; mahenat, not mmat. 

I expect to reach Bombay on 23rd May. 

Blusmgs fiom 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapma Pain— 6: G. S. Gangabehma, pp. 24-5 

324. LETTER TO GAJfGADEVI SANADHTA 

Silence Day [On or before May 6, J92ff\^ 

OHI. GANOADEVI, 

How is your health now? Take nothing but milk and fruit. 
You must not at all exert yourself. Write to me. TeU Totaram 
too to write to me. 

Btessmgs fim 
Bapu 

From a i^otostat of the Hmdi; GJT. 2532 
* The name is omitted in the sonrce. 

^ From the coatentS' this letter appears to have been written before the 
letter of May 11, 1929. . The Monday preceding it was May 6. 



325. TELEGRAM TO MIRABEHN 


IMay 6, 1929^ 

MotABAI 

Bhatafokhah 

DO NOT OOHE NSLLOKE TOUR TOO TRyiNO. HEAT 
IN ORBMTN Q AGGOMMODATION GONVENIBNGES T.iMT TRn 

JOIN BOHBAV OR PROGEED THERE IF YOU UEIB. 
LOVE. 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5372. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


326. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 
Not Revised May 6, 1929 

Ejiowuig your nature my caution against your coming to 
Nellore has disturbed me. I hope however you will reconcile 
3rourself to the inevitable- I do not know what Pyarelal wrote to 
you. My instructions to him were that you should join me at 
any point you chose after the tour. Jamnadas wired to come. I 
had to wire to him too not to come.^ Almost the whole of the 
tour is being done by motor and those in charge are hard put to 
it to find room for an additional person. To have you with me 
in your convalescent state in this tour is too great a risk. If 
you are not comfortable at the Vidyapith you may go to Bom- 
bay. Bombay is cool enough in May and on Revashankerbhai’s 
terrace, it is quite good. You could even go to Matheran and 
stay with Mathuradas. Now you will make your choice and be 
and feel happy. 

This tour has been so uncertain that even the dates I have 
sent you are subject to variations. These do not mi ^nh matter so 
far as the post is concerned. They do matter for telegrams. 
Howcvct now there are practically only two weeks left. This 
letter will be sent by a cyclist who will have to ford two streams 

‘ In the telegram as delivered only the date is legibly not the month and 
year. But it is dear from the context that it was sent m May 1929. Vide also 
the fdOowing item. 

» This telegram U not tracc^lblc, 
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and cover a distance of twelve miles to reach a branch line sta- 
tion. Whether it will catch the correct mail train I do not know. 
Well you cannot e3q>ect Western conveniences in typically Eastern 
tracts. And I see nothing wrong in people living miles apart not 
corresponding with one another daily through letters or wires. It 
used to be enough that they corresponded through their hearts. 
The so-called destruction of distance through physical extraneous 
means is not by any means an unmixed blessing. Whilst therefore 
we may make use of these Western contrivances as a concession 
to our weaknesses, let us not disturb ourselves when we cannot 
have them. On the contrary let us feel the freedom of the absence 
of these when it comes naturally to us. 

It is early morning on the sUence day and I have allowed my- 
self a little relaxation. For it is relaxation to write what I need 
not. But now I must stop this love-letter. I must write other letters 
and edit before 11.30 when the cyclist must leave. If you 

are in Patna by the time this reaches Bihar, you should get this 
on Thursday at the latest. 

Love. 


From the origiDal: G.W. 5373. Qourtesy: Minbehn 


Bafci 


327. LETTER TO CHHAGAKLAL JOSHI 

6.25 a.m.. Silence Day, May 6, 1929 

dri ll dflLriAQAJNT.iATj^ 

Your recent letters make me feel a little worried. I feel that 
you are forcing yourself to do what is beyond your strength. Do 
nothing out of false regard for me. I know that you find it diffi- 
cult to stand alone. Do not believe that the dairy, or for that 
matter even the weaving factory, diould run in any circumstan- 
ces. I have made it my profession in life to break up homes 
and have felt no wrench in the heart at any time while doing so. 
I started doing this in the year 1891 ; that is, ever since I became 
independent, I have been doing nothing but that. I set up a home 
in Bombay and broke it up; did the same in Rajkot, broke it up 
and went to Bombay at a mere suggestion by Kcvakam*. Then I 
broke up the home in India to go to South Africa for one year 
only, "nie books rem!^ed unused, the furniture and other housc- 

iKevalram Msvji'Davc^ a Ri^ot lawyer encouraged Gandhiji to 
go to London to study law. 
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hold things became useless, the dress became useless and 1 had 
to buy everything new. I had built up the home in Natal with 
much thought, had exercised much care in buying furniture of 
my Hiring. I had furnished a room as a gymnasium. I threw up 
all this in a moment. I gave away many of the things, some- 
thing to this fiiend and something to another. I returned to Bom- 
bay and set up a home in Girgaum. Manilal fell ill there and was 
at death’s door. I decided that we coxild not live in that air. 
After hunting for a house everywhere, I chose the “Viller Villa.” 
I got a rent-note drawn up and signed it. Revashanker, too, came 
to live with us. I took out a first-class season ticket, and rented an 
office in Bombay in Payne Gilbert’s chambers. At last, I felt, I had 
settled down. Just then came a cable: ‘Come to South Africa.’ 
I left Ba under the care of Ghhaganlal and went to South Afiica, 
accompanied by some youths who cared to come with me. Hicre 
was the same story there. I cannot tell now how much money 
I must have wasted on furniture. But I do not remember having 
ever felt a wrench in the heart in all these wild adventures. I felt 
lighter every time and convinced that that was God’s will and 
the change was for my good. I shall, then, feel no wrench in 
my heart in breaking up this Ashram and building a new one. 
Yes, I crave for one thing — sincerity. Only those of you who can 
live sincerely may remain. I would not say that those who re- 
main out of a false sense of shame or under pressure from others 
are sincere in what they do. Sincerity may sometimes appear 
cruel. You should not shrink fi:om appearing to be cruel to me. 
Be sincere at any cost Do not act unnaturally even for a minute. 
Please understand the meaning of the word kritrim here; it does 
not mean “making false show”, but means “unpatural”*. Do what 
your conscience bids you do. That will be for your good and 
through that you will prosper in the end. This is what you can 
learn from me; though, to be sure, few have learnt it You will 
be surprised when I tell you that Maganlal earned the certificate 
of having done so. You will remembex how he used to oppose me 
in meetings. Sometimes he saw'that I had felt upset. He would, 
on such occasions, come and tell me the next morning. “Bapu, 
haven’t you taught me to oppose you whenever I do not agree 
with you?” I would thea smile at hiTn and calm down. Once 
we had an argument about spinning. I took, one side and he 
another. He did not understand what I was saying and all the 
time I was burning with misery. He saw the expression on my 

1 Gandbiji uses the Kuglish Vrard. 
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face and he, too, felt miserable. But he did not give up his 
stand. I saw in the end that my argument was not based on 
experience. The matter was trivial, but Maganlal felt that he 
would be doing no service to me by yielding to my whims. I 
recollect many such incidents. There was a reason, too, why he 
clung to me. He himself explained it in one of his letters. I did 
not remember the matter at alL 

What more shall I write and how may I reassure you so that 
you may have no fear? You shoidd be as fearless as I am. That 
requires only faith in God. ,Who are we? A mere imaginary 
point such as caimot be drawn on a board. He is the only Reality 
and is all that exists. Doesn’t the Gita say, "Sonata tva 
Why should we, then, form all kinds of plans in our minds? We 
should do, to the best of our understanding, the task that lies at 
hand and live with our hearts for ever light. 

Bltsswgs Jnm 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

I have written this letter to you after writing a similar letter 
to Mirabehn. She has also made me feel worried. She has asked 
for permission to come to Nellore and join me. I have had to 
send a wire to her saying “No”. And so I have written a letter 
to soothe her. 

I have not read this letter after finishing it. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5412 


328, LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEK 

Rajoie, 
May ff, 192 9 

SISTERS, 

I am writing this in a village far away from a railway station. 
One must cross a river to go to any place from here. There is no 
bridge, so the village is like an island. When the river is in flood 
it deposits silt on the land round the village. Hence the soil 
here is very fertile and some of the residents are fairly well off. 
They have tempted me to come here with &e prospect of getting 
contributions. And I do get them. 

»XI. 40 
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From ELaldnada, a lady named Durgabai has been touring 
with us. Her husband earns Rs. 4,000 a year; out of this the 
lady spends about Rs. 2,000 on a women’s school. She herself 
teaches Hindi in that school, as also spinning. About 80 girls 
know Hindi. The lady is kind and hard-working. I think that 
she has faith in her work, but not equal knowledge about how 
to do it. She cannot be said to know Hindi very well. 
Her spinning, too, is of indifferent quality. She says that she has 
no one in Kakinada to help or guide her. Consequently, it seems, 
her abilities are not being fully used. 

Blusagsjrom 

Bapu 

Erom a photostat of the Giqarati: O.N. 3697 


329. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

May 6, 1929 

am. QHHAGANLAL, 

I sent away today’s letters at 1 1 o’clock for being posted. I 
got the post sent by you in the afternoon. I had put the letter to 
Ramniklal in a separate envelope and posted it immediately after 
writing it. I cannot believe lhat he did not get it. Please find out. 

The money received from Akyab should be handed over to 
the Spinners’ Association. You must, of course, have sent an 
acknowledgement to Akyab. It is all right if Yogendra has left. 
Sarojinidevi’s problem is a little difiScult She is a good woman, 
but starts crying fen: every trivial reason. Padma gives her enough 
cause to feel miserable. 

I should be happy if you have been able to arrange for Radha 
and Rukhi to go somewhere. If, however, you cannot manage 
it easily, we should endure the present . condition. I am sure 
Jamnalalji will do something. That is a comfort, but that is also 
the trouble. So long as such facilities are available, we are forced 
to avail ourselves of them. If we do so, we no longer remain 
poor, but only make a show of being so. This is the fimit of my 
divided mind. Our ideal attitude should be that we would go 
nowhere. As die poor cannot leave their villages, so we too diould 
.not leave our place but meet death there. Gan we, however, culti- 
vate such a state of mind by forcing ourselves? When I tolerate 
whole households being upset for my sake, what could I say to 
others? I see that the owner of the house in which we have pmt 
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up today is imprisoned in his own home for my sake. And stall 
Venkatappayya feels that the facilities are not adequate! 

Biasings from 
Bapu 

Ftom a photostat of the Giyarati: GJST. 5413 


330. LETTER TO MADHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

May 6, 1929 

BHAOHRI MADHAVJI, 

I have yom letter of the 2nd. The one you wrote on tiie 
first will reach me after being redirected from place to place. 
You may, if you have to, increase the quantity of milk. It would 
not matter if the green vegetable is half fined. I hope you chew 
your bread well when you take it with a vegetable. Do you clean 
your teeth and gums by massaging and rubbing them with your 
finger after you have eaten? Do you brudi your teeth in the 
morning as is the native custom? V^en you retire for the night 
do you rub your teeth clean and rinse your mouth ? Whenever 
you have the slightest suggestion of heaviness in your stomach you 
should miss a meal or take light food. It is aU right that you 
gave up fruit What you can eat is enough. From now on till 
the 14th address your letters to Nellore. We are leaving NelLore 
on the 15th. 

Vandmatarm fiom 
Mohandas 

Vtaca. a photostat of the Gujarati: OJNf. 6779 


331. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, RAJAHMUNDRT 

May 7, 1929 

I tender my thanks to you for the addresses of welcome and 
for tile money that you have given me for the Khadi Fund. There 
are certain nmtters in the addresses presented to me and let me 
say a few words regarding them. I have not forgotten the fact 
that I visited this place some time back. 

Among others, I take first the address of welcome presented 
by the Municipal Goundl, in whidh the problem of untoiidiability 
has been referred to. It is also stated there that “We members 
of the Council, look forward with great hopes when your efiferts for 
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compktc prohibition (of drink and other intoxicants) would attain 
success.” It is very surprising to me to see these two references. 
Let me tell you, the work is not mine alone in the matter of 
prohibition and the removal of untouchability. The rei^po^bility 
lies more on die Municipal Councillors than on a private individual, 
and it rests very largely on the intelligent public. It would be 
an illusion that I am going to achieve these miracles. I am only 
urging you to be awake to your duty to your country which is 
now in intense suffering on account of these two evils. If we do 
not do our duty by our motherland, we will have been bom in 
vain, we would not be doing our dharma. 

I widi to place another matter before the Municipal Coundl 
for consideration. While I was coming here, I noticed that a 
road was particularly bad and soihe wlire badly kept. Truly you 
must your Municipality an ideal municipality. This is con- 
sidered to be a very sacred place and many come here to bathe 
in the Gautami, and if all £dth and sewage water is to be found 
outdde, what do you think the result will be ultimately? It is 
therefore necessary that the town should be kept neat and dean 
and sanitary without any stench. But you know it better than 
I do. I congratulate the Municipality on its khaddar work. . . . 

I hear that there is one Hindu Samaj working here for a very 
ir.Tig tiTTift but Mr. N. Subba Rao Pantulu (the Freddent of that 
Samaj) tdls me that it is not now running satisfactorily. Those 
who re<^gni 2 e Hindu dharma ought to take interest in the study 
of the Bhagaoad Gita. It is regrettable that people do not evince 
sufficient interest when there is such a usefhl institution by their 
side to study Bhagaoad Gita and learn the guiding principles of 
their life. 

References have been made in the addresses to the varangaaas 
(the fallen sisters). It is a matter for deep shame that there 
should be stiU a class of oiir sisters living the Life of prostitution. 
You should not rest satisfied until there is not even one fallen 
sister amongst you. You must not 8leq> until you accomplish this 
and wipe out ffie blot of the whole nation. Rememba that this 
could be done only through yotu* purity and moral integrity. I 
request you all. to united without any jealousies and distinctions 
and not to engender communal fedings, as we are aU trying to 
attain swaraj and we are aU soldiers of one army. We shall win 
by our strength of Sfnrit, by our calm courage and by our faith 
in fieedom. Make the boycott of foreign cloth complete and 
. effective. Do not touch a piece of foreign doth, give work to all 
your , workers by insisting on Idiadi and l^di akme. Do not wait 
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for others to begin and other places to lead. Here, in Rajah- 
mundry you have colleges and other institutions. You have many 
great men doing social service and public worL If you all join 
hands and work unitedly, I have no doubt that we would achieve 
our goal early. 

The Hindu, 10-5-1929 

332. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


SrrANAOARAM, 

8, 1929 

Gould you please get a reputed certified auditor to audit the 
account books the Bengal F.G.G.? 

I enclose herewith the letter received firom Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

Tom tbumljf 
M. K. GAimm 

Enel. 1 

From a copy: Q.W. 7880. Courtesy: G.D. Birla 

333. LETTER TO NARANDAS GAJfDHI 

WeAtesdqy [May 8, 1929}^ 

OHI. NARANDAS, 

Your letter has given me mudi peace.. It does credit to you 
that, even after you had sent the luggage to the station, you 
gave up the idea of leaving. I need not write more just now. 
We shall discuss the matter after I return. I will not insist on 
anything. If all of you can arrive at a joint decision even before 
I return, you may certainly do so. 

I am glad that Ghi. Fiirushottam has gone to Morvi. The 
vaid^ has produced on n(e the impression of being a very good 
one. Let i^ushottam write to me regularly. 

JBlessiogs fiom 

Bafu 

[From Gujarati] 

B(^aia Patro~9: Shri Jfanmdas GmdMue-'Paxt I, pp. 52-3 

1 Fhnu Be^uM Pain-7: Shri QAagadd Joskm, p. 92 
? Vaidya Lakduniprasad Yishwanath of Morvi, also known as Khdshan- 
karbhai. 
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334. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

May 8, 1929 

OHC* u n H AGAtNrLAL j 

Two letters from you are lying with me. I would certainly 
be happy if Narandas and Ramniklal decided to stay on. Read 
the accompanying letters; you will know from them what my 
ideas are. 

You may, if you widi, wait till I return. In my view it is not 
necessary. Everyone should judge his own strength and live as he 
can; make your own plans. 'Whatever be my wi^es, only what 
is possible can be done. And the goal we ^all reach by doing 
what is possible will be the right one. Any decision which all 
of you take in my absence will be more independent, though it is 
only after my death that your decisions be completely in- 
dependent At present, the thought, 'what Bapu wishes and 
what he would think’, will trouble aU of you. 

The earlier Radha goes to Sinhgadh or Matheran, the better. 

You need not worry if I get up before dawn and sit down 
to reply to your letters. I take from my body only as much 
work as it can give. 'When I can rise early without difSculty 
and when there is other work to be attended to during daytime 
it would be wrong on my part not to get up. 

Kaka has reserved hfe^uradas Purudiottam for his work. It 
is for that that he is returning. Do not, therefore, eapect any 
help from him. 

Jaisukhlal’s problem has become difficult to solve. I diall 
have to t h i n k more about him. Bring it up when I return there. 
GaU him to the Ashram. 

'Who told you that my health was not good? It is excellent. 
Imam Saheb goes on, but with difficulty. 

BltsAigs from 
Bapu 

Enclosed with this is a letter from Raghimath. I think that 
we diould permit his wife to come. 

From a i^tostat of the Giyaiati: GN. 5414 



335. LETTER TO VASUMATI PAJfDiT 


May 8, 1929 

cm. VASOKA.TI, 

I have your letters. One makes progress gradually while one 
goes on doing one’s duty. I take comfort in the faith that this 
progress will ever continue. 

Blusingjfim 

Bafu 

From Gujarati: Q.W. 507. Courtesy: Vasumad Pandit 

336. LETTER TO SURENDRA 

May 8, 1929 

Ori 

I was surprised to read your note. It contains a serious error 
of reasoning. Your conduct is unnatural. The right thing is 
for everyone to live according to his or her nature. If a man 
six feet tail tries to look five feet by bending, he is guilty 
[of deceiving others]. A man of sincere humility may ride an 
elephant and a hypocrite may be living in a hut. Because a 
person who feels cnished by the burden of his vow releases himself 
firom it, does it mean that another whom his vow may help 
to progress should give up that vow? If all others live in rented 
quarters, what should I do ? If all are such as cannot live except 
in this manner, I know what to do. But I would have to think 
what I should do .if a person like you plans living in a rented 
room. Supposing others wish to beget chil^en, would you, in order 
to be in their company, marry and live as they do? 

Before writing the note, you ^ould have discussed the matter 
with me. If it is beyond your strength to observe the vows of 
the Ashram, you may by aU means live in a rented room. If, 
on the other hand, you have that strength, if you have faith in 
the vows, admit your error and mthdraw yom: note. 

Blutmgj frm 
Baptj 

[From Gujarati] 

Bs^ima PiOn-T: Shri Chhagankl Jo)Um, pp. 91-2 



337. LETTER TO MALHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

May 8, 1929 

BHAJSHSI MADHA.VJI, 

I have your letter. If even after having increased the quan- 
tity of millf you feel hungry you should increase the quantity of 
bread by two tolas. Since your weight is increasing it does not 
matter if you feel hungry now and then. If the weight keeps on 
increasing you ^ould know that you are taking the correct diet. 
Your diet need not now be regulated firom here. I give below the 
TnavimiiTiri limit which may serve you as a guidet 

Milk 3 seers-120 tolas 
Bread 10 tolas 
Grapes 4 tolas 
Lemons 2 (with soda) 

Vegetable 5 tolas 
Almonds kernel 1 tola 
Alfonso mangoes 2 
Butter 3 tolas 

This is tke maximum measure. You are not to reach it today, 
maybe you can never reach it You have however to go up to the 
limit mentioned above provided a physical check-up diows that 
you have no sore mouth, no complaint of belching, that you do 
not pass gas except while evacuating your bowels. It does not 
matter if you take an almond or two from now, provided you 
chew them weU. 

Faadmataram Jhm 
MomVNDAS 

From a idiotostat of the Gkdanti; GJf. 6780 



338. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO RAMNIKLAL MODI 


May 8, 1929 

Ghhaganlal writes and tells me that you, too, may want to 
stay on in accordance with the new idea I have put forward. I 
should be happy if you did. But even this you should not do 
against your wiiihes. I see nothing wrong in Tara living in any 
suitable institution to acquire knowledge of the letters. . . .> I 
suppose you will do the same work that you are doing wherever 
you are. If there is any merit in the Ashram, sooner or later you 
will be drawn to it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Patm-7: Skri Chh^anlal JoAwu, p. .92 

339. SPEEOH AT PUBUC MEETING, SITANAGARAM 

Mey 8, 1929 

I am very happy for having come to this Ashram^. I had 
heard of this Ashram before. I have now seen its various activities 
and I am very satisfied. I hope the neighbouring villages would be 
greatly benefited by the usdEiil work of this Ashram. The first 
and foremost thing that is being done here is, to my mind, with 
regard to khaddar. Something is being done in the neighbouring 
villages also in that direction but much more is e3q)ected of them. 
You have to work the charkha always and on it rests the wealth 
of your country and its salvation. Of all the instruments of ser- 
vice the charkha is the most powerful and promises you wealth. 
You will produce wonderful results, only you should get into that 
work regularly. You must all co-operate in and help this activity. 

I hope you will all co-operate with and help -Ae Ashraih to 
achieve still better results in aU directions. You must send your 
boys and girls to it and see they get real education here. Help 
this good Ashram with all your might. I congratulate you on 
your heroism in banishing the drink evil and your having paid the 
punitive tax of Rs. 7,500 for that. Such struggles are bound to 
come. Be bold and face them. In the huge attempt for the 

1 As in tile source 

> Gautami Sat^agreha Astuwu 
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attainment of swaraj such loss of money or even loss of life is no- 
thing. 

I am collecting money for the Khadi Fund. I wish to get 
some money from you also. I believe I have received some money 
from the rich. They might give a large sum. But even if you 
poor people offer the least pie, I will be pleased as if it were a 
large sum of money. When I visited Bihar and Utkal I collect- 
ed even pies. Those pies went to give food and clothing to many 
starving villagers who were asked to spin and renew their charkha 
plying. In our cause every little help counts. 

The Hindu, 11-5-1929 


340. A BRimAHT CABEER 

Forward, a creation of Deshbandhu, fully lived up to its name 
and the a^iralions of its distinguished fotmder. By its dash, 
enterprise, resourcefulness and, above all, fearlessness it proved a 
thorn in the side of the Government. It was therefore marked out 
for destruction by means fair or foul. It has had several prose- 
cutions launched against it for daring to speak out the na- 
tion’s mind by calling a spade a spade. But it outlived all the 
prosecutions. It rather thrived upon them and the imprisonment 
of its editor and printer. But it was impossible for a moneyl^ 
newspaper to survive vindictive damages. The Judge’s verdict 
may be right though his leanings one can read in his judgment. 
But the Government’s action and, which is the same thing, the 
Bnilway Company’s action was wrong. If the article of die For- 
ward was an overstatement, surely neither of the parties attack- 
ed could suffer pecuniary damage, for they were too powerful. 
And no damage exacted by them could possibly recoup them if they 
did- suffer material damage at aU. If it was a question of moral 
damage, I suggest that neither the Government nor the Com- 
pany had any reputation to keep in such matters as were the 
subject-matter of criticism by the Forward. In any case their 
amur-propre should have been satisfied by the obtaining of the pre- 
cious verdict. 

But the application for compulsory liquidation tiiows that 
the object of the action was not compensation for the plaintifiS 
but. it was destruction of the defendant Well, they have had their 
satisfaction. They are welcome to it. Only they are riding for a 
fall. The Forward so vindictively crutiied will live in the lives of 
tile people. The fire lighted by.it will rage with redoubled fury 
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in the breasts of thousands as it will no longer be able to find 
legitiinate vent through the columns of their favourite paper. 
Though during my tour in the villages of Andhra I cannot follow 
the events in their proper sequence, I observe that a mean attempt 
is being made even to prevent the publication of the Xew For- 
ward. The legal resourcefulness of the brains ^at are backing 
the national movement in Bengal against tremendous odds may 
circumvent the Government. But even if they cannot cope with 
the legal and extra-legal powers possessed and unscrupulous used 
by the Govenunent, they will still have deserved the gratitude 
of the country for bravely and fearlessly engaging in an unequal 
fight with the Government. A qiirit has been awakened that cannot 
be crushed by any power on earth. Forward is dead, long live For- 
ward. 

Toung India, 9-5-1929 

341. IN AJ^DHRA DESHA [-JV] 

The following itinerary with collections will show that the 
pressure continues, if also the varied experiences in the different 
villages and the exuberant enthusiasm of the people axe enriching 
one’s knowledge and faith: 

Total collections already acknowledged in Toung India, Rs. 
l,ll,653-9-7i. 

West Godavari District: 

24- 4-1929 — Potunuru, Ra. 1,810-9-0 (Ra. 78 Lftlaji Fond); Doaapadu, 

50-0-0; Kowali, 1,077-13-3; Palagudem, 5041-0; Denduluni, 751-10-0; 
Qundugalanu, 1,173-0-9. 

25- 4-1929— Eidamnni, Ra. 128-0-0; Arthavarom, 116-04); GanapaTanm, 

401-04); SaiipaUi, 18-0-0; Jawanapalli, 51-0-0; Nidamairu, 15-0-0; 
Kottapali, 25-04); CSierulca Gamama Agraharam, 100-0-0; Tadepalli- 
gudem, 1,924-4-6; Mandslaparm, 116-0-0; Panudtiwa, 162-04); 
(Ra. 20 Lalqi Fund); Pippara, 201-6-3; Palamuru, 116-0-0; Bbima- 
varam, 2,567-0-6; Virarasaiam, 116-1-0; Undi, 329-0-0; Akjvidu, 
1333-13-4. 

26- 4-1929 — Penumantra, Rs. 3,319-6-6; Alamuru, 116-0-0; Vdagaleru, 

31004); Poduru, 240-8-3; Jiunuru, 127-0-6; Brodipeta (Palacole), 
57-4-0; On the way, 7-0-0; Matbpalem, 2,103-4^-9 (Ra. 100 Lalaji 
Fund); Ydamanchjli, .152-0-3; Gxnnmaluru, 77-00; Nanapur Bar 
Aaaodation, 116-00; Palacole, 2^459-30; Pandita Valluru, 61-00. 

27- 4-1929 — Achanta, 1,118-50^ (Ra. 50 Lalaji Fund); Deva, 17000; 

Penumanchili, 42-90; Kodamanchili, 63-00;. Achanta Vemavaram, 
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90-0-0; Penugonda, 505-0-0; Eletipadu, 459-6-4; Tanuku^ l,577-4-8j 
(Ra. 3 Lalaji Fund); Duwa, 232-0-0; Taliparru, 40-00; Vodduni, 
116-00; Tetali^ 35-8-0; Brahmanagudem, 116-00; Nidadavole, 
251-0-6; Ndaturu, 81-00. 

28-4-1929 — Clhaga]lu» Ra. 397-15-6; DevarapalU, 506-5-3; Dammeru^ 
500-0-0; Kowuru, 943-13-6 (Ra. 310 Lal^'i Fund); laukapalli 
Faugidiy 4-11-3; On the way, 5-2-0; Eaat BLriahna (subsequent coUeo 
dona), 2000; Eaat Godavari (collectiona on the way), 903-5; Vizaga^ 
patazu, Ra. 3,081-6-9. 

30-^1929 — Bhimlipatam, Ra. 116-00; ReddipaUi Agraharam, 116-00; 
Jonnavalaaa, 722-00; Vizianagaram, 2,986-14-4; Bhimasingi, 
116-00; Elottavalaaa, 29-0-0; Bhiznali, lOOO: Simhachalam, 123-12-0; 
Sabbavaram, 109-0; Ghodavaram, 1,142-5-0. 

1- 5-1929 — Anakapalli, Ra. 2,262-7-9; Vizagapatam, (subsequent col- 

lections), 52-4-0; Kokkirajipalli, 13-2-3; Yelamandiili, 1800-0; 

2- 5-1929 — Etikoppaka, 1,167-11-3 BLailasapatam, 1,127-03; Nakkapalli, 

116-0-0; Godicharle, 36-5-10; Estimated value of jewels of Vizaga- 
patam Dt, 70000; West Godavari Dt. (subsequent collections), 
0-4-0; Guntur Dt. (subsequent collections), 46-8-0. 

Total Ra. 1,54,961-15-0. 

I must add too that the time sense of the co-workers has be- 
come most agreeably keen and there is a pleasant rivalry among 
them to conform to the scheduled time. The result is that we arc 
at present travelling and taking meetings with the reg^arity of an 
express train. Exactly at the stated time of departure the smiling 
face of Deshabhakta and local friends greet me in the morning and 
in the evening. This regularity and comparative orderliness in 
the meetings make the tour in the extreme heat of summer not 
only bearable but even pleasant. The eagerness with which men 
and women bring their rupees and their pies fills one with hope 
and joy. I am writing these notes just ajfter a women’s meeting 
in Tuni*. An old manifestly poor woman nearly 75 years old bent 
double with the weight of her years but with a benign face and 
carrying sparkling eyes put into my hands four annas without any 
apology traceable in those never to be forgotten eyes. Immediatety 
after a kha<fi-clad middle-aged woman put into my .hands five 
rupees and a copper. I straightway asked her: ‘‘Whose donation 
is greater, yours or this old sister’s?” Pat came the bold, quick, 
decisive reply: “Both are equal.” I was pleased beyond measure 
and was glad to be nonplussed. I was unprepared for this most 
intelligent and penetrating reply. She added: “I have been inte- 

1 On May 2 
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rested in the national movement for many years. I have always 
contributed to the best of my ability. I believe in khadi and I al- 
ways wear it.” This is only one sample j&om the inexhaustible 
store-house of joyful experiences it has been my privilege to have. 
I must however pass on to other matters. 

Workers Meet 

At Tanuku there was the usual meeting of workers which I 
always have between three and four in the afternoon at every 
place, more especially at the end of the tour in each district. We 
were about 100 workers. All kinds of questions were discussed. 
The question whether Congressmen’s contesting seats in Taluk 
Boards, District Boards, Municipalities and Councils did not inter- 
fere with khadi and other constructive work has been cropping up 
everywhere. At this meeting it came with greater insistence. What 
I have found is that these bodies take up more energy of good 
workers than they are worth. Some of the best men had to leave 
their Municipalities in order to be able to do more solid work. 
There is too much wrangling, too much jealousy, too much wire- 
pulling and too much self-seeking in these bodies to enable 
honest workers to hold out for long. The one advantage that was 
claimed by a Congressman on behalf of the policy of Congressmen 
interesting themselves in these bodies was that the presence of 
Congressmen introduced a healthy mentality of resistance in the 
place of obsequiousness. On the whole I am inclined to think that 
this mentality of resistance is purchased at too great a price, if it 
means, sacrifice of constructive worL I therefore suggested to the 
workers at Tanuku that if they were satisfied that there was no 
effective service possible in taUng interest in these bodies or in 
taking part in the elections, they should not think of them even 
as they would not if no Congressmen were contesting and parti- 
cipating in these elections. When choice has got to be made, there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt that constructive work is any day 
far superior to working in these bodies. After all, whilst we have 
thousands of Congress workers, there can only be a few men in 
each district who can enter these so-called elective institutions. 
Let those who believe in them enter them. But let not the othOT 
who do not believe in them betray jealousy or impatience in respect 
of those who enter them. 

Another suggestion made was that yam should be. brought 
fi:om districts where it i^s spun to those di^icts where owing to 
absence of grinding poverty there was no one to spin but where 
there were weavers who would gladly , weave khadi if they were 
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suprpKed ■with hand-spun yam. My answer was an emphatic no, 
so long as the "yam could be used up by the district producing it. 
The secret of successful hand-spinning lies in the yam being 
wo'ven where it is spun. * There should be no impatience about 
weaning local weavers from foreign or mill-spun yam so long as 
there is no local yam produced and so long as there is no yam 
to be had in one’s district. What can however be done is to popu- 
larize self-winning or sacrificial spinning as much as possible. If 
such yam is produced in abundance it should keep all the avai- 
lable weavers in a district going. 

A Model Go-operative SocnETY 

It was at Vizianagaram that I discovered a Khaddar Co-opera- 
tive Society which appeared to me to be a very successful venture, 
and without an equal in all India. I offer no apology for copying 
the following from the address of the Society 

Tht cloth in our depot is all made by us solely out of the cotton 
purchased by us and we have imported none of it from other places. 
We have resolved not to import either from other provinces 

or even from other districts in our province^ as we believe such importa- 
tion will prejudice the development of khaddar even as importation of 
foreign doth. 

We also believe the object of the hhaHHar movement is to develop 
kha ddar in each place by spreading spinning and weaving locally as wide 
as possible and securing livelihood for as many people as possible. • . . 

In some cases, our prices are hij^er than the prices of A.I.SA. 
by Rs. (M)-6 per yard. We humbly ofier a pair of (woven) trousers and a 
blanket 2 J yards wide and 3 yards long, both being the work of Pappu 
Jagannayakulu, yAxo is a weaver and also a Director of our Society. 

We in all humility pray that these may be kept in the Ashram as 
odubits. 

These pieces, the work of Pappu Jagazmayakulu, will certainly 
be kept in the Ashram Musemn as exhibits. They are both unique 
pieces of their kind. I also obtained from my host in Vizagapatam, 
Sr. Banoji Rao, a zamindar, two pieces of very fine khaddar made 
in his zamindary ■village Bontalakoduni* These two pieces are 
respectively 53 and 66 years old. 

I have got the by-laws of this model Society. They are quite 
effective. They provide for the membership of spinners and 
weavers. They make it obligatory for members to purchase khadi 
produced by the Society, as also to bring to the Society for sale 

1 Only extracts are i^uroduced here. 
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all khadi or yam manufactured by the members. I reproduce 
from these interesting by-laws the following* which appears under 
the heading ‘Trade*: 

I congratulate the Society on the very useful work that it is 
doing and I hope that it will have a progressively successful ca- 
reer. 

Toung India^ 9 - 5-1929 


342. A COMPLEX PROBLEM 

It is not without diffidence that I approach the question rais- 
ed by Rev- B. de Ligt in his open , letter to me with regard to my 
attitude towards war. To remain silent at the risk of being mis- 
understood is an easy way out of the difficult situation I 6nd 
myself in. To say that I made a mistake in participating in war 
on the occasions in question would be easier still. But it would 
be unfriendly not to answer questions put in the friendli^ manner; 
and I must not pretend repentance when I do not fed it. My an- 
xiety to avoid a discussion of the question does not proceed from 
want of convictionj but it proceeds from the fear that I may not 
be able to make my meaning clear and thereby create an im- 
pression about my attitude towards war which I do not desire. 
Often do I find language to be a poor vehicle for expressing some 
of my fundamental sentiments. I would therefore urge Mr. 
B. de Ligt and other fellow war-resisters not to mind my faiJty or 
incomplete argument and still less to mind my participation in 
war which they may be unable to reconcile with my profusions 
about war. Let them understand me to be uncompromisingly 
against all war. If they cannot appreciate my argument, let them 
impute my participation to unconscious weakness. For I would 
fed extremely sorry to discover that my action was used by any- 
one to justify war under certain conditionfl. 

But having said this much I must adhere to the position taken 
up in the article^ which is the subject-matter of Mr. B. de Li^s 
letter. Let the European war resisters appredate one vital 
difference between them and me. They do not represent exploit- 
ed nations, I represent the most exploited nation on earth. To 
use an unflattering comparison they represent the cat and I rc- 

^ Not reproduced here ^ 

* Vid$ Vol. XXXVn, pp. 269-71; also VoL XXXVI, pp. 85-6. 
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present the mouse. Has a mouse even the sense of non-violence? 
Is it not a fundamental want with him to strive to offer success- 
ful violence before he can be taught to appreciate the virtue, 
the grandeur, the supremacy of the law of non-violence — ahimsa 
— in the field of war? May it not be necessary for me as a re- 
presentative of the mouse tribe to participate in my principal’s 
desire for wreaking destruction even for the purpose of teaching 
him the superiority of non-destruction? 

Here the analogy of the cat and the mouse ends. The mouse 
has no capacity in him to alter his nature. A human being, how- 
ever debased or fallen he may be, has in him the capacity of rising 
to the greatest height ever attained by any human being irrespec- 
tive of race or colour. Therefore even whilst I may go with my 
countrymen a long way in satisfying their need for preparation 
for war, I should do so in the fullest hope of weaning them fix)m 
war and of their seeing one day its utter futility. Let it be re- 
membered that the largest experiment known to history in mass 
non-violence is being tried by me even as I seem to be lending 
myself for the purpose of war. For want of skill the es^eriment 
may fail, but the war-resister in Europe should strain every nerve 
to understand and appreciate the phenomenon going on before 
him in India of the same man trying the bold experiment in non- 
violence whilst hobnobbing with those who would prepare for war. 

It is part of the plan of non-violence that I should share the 
feeUngs of my countrymen if I would ever expect to bring them 
to non-violence. The striking fact is that India including the 
educated politician is nolens volens driven to the belief that non- 
violence alone will firee the masses from the thraldom of centu- 
ries. It is true that all have not followed out the logical consequences 
of non-violence. Who can ? In spite of my boast that I know the 
truth of non-violence and try my utmost best to practise it, I fail 
often to follow out the logical conclusions, of the doctrine. The 
working of nature’s processes in the human breast is mysterious 
and baffles interpretation. . 

This I know that if India comes to her own demonstrably 
through non-viqlent means, India will never want to carry a vast 
army, an equally gr^d navy and a grander air force. If her self- 
consciousness rises toi the height necessary to give her a non-violent 
victory in her fight for fireedom, the world-values will have changed 
and most of die paraphernalia of war would be found to be 
liseleffi. Such an India may be a mere day-dream, a childish folly. 
But such in my opinion is undpubt^y the impHcatipn of an India 
becoming firee through non-violence. 
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When that freedom comes,' if it ever does, it will have come 
through a gentlemanly understanding ■with Great Britain. But 
then it will not be an imperialistic haughty Britain manceuvring 
for world supremacy but a Britain humbly trying to serve the com- 
mon end of humanity. India will no longer then be helplessly 
driven into Britain’s wars of eaploitation but hers will be the 
voice of a powerful nation seeking to keep under restraint all the 
violent forces of the world. 

Whether aU these fanciful ideas are ever realized or not, my 
own lifeline is cast. I can no longer in any conceivable circum- 
stance take part in Britain’s wars. And I have already said in 
these pages that if India attains (what will be to me so-called) 
freedom by violent means she will cease to be a coxmtry of my 
pride; that time would be a time for me of civil death. There can 
thaefore never be any question of my psirticipation direct or 
inihrect in any war of exploitation by India. 

But I have already pointed out in these pages that fellow war- 
resisters in the West are participants in war even in peace time 
inasmuch as they pay for the preparations that are being made for 
it and otherwise sustain goverzunents whose main occupation is 
such preparation. Again all activity for stopping war must prove 
fruitless so long as the causes of war are not understood and radi- 
cally dealt with. Is not the prime cause of modem wars the in- 
human race for esqploitation of the so-called weaker, races of the 
earth? 

rvmg India, 9-5-1929 


343. LETTER TO CHHAGAMAL JOSHI 

9, 1929 

OHL CIHHA.OANLAJ:., 

I got the letter in which you write about the theft. We need 
not believe that the thief, who stole something from under the 
bed on which the women were sleeping, might have done harm 
to them. There is only one perron doing this; he is familiar with 
the place and is content to steal such stray articles. If he gets an 
opportunity, he would carry away, -everything. He is no more 
afraid of us. These thefts wiU' go on so long as we are guilty of 
hiding the truth in one way or another. We cannot, however, 
rid ourselves of guilty thoughts by an unnatural effort. We should, 
therefore, protect ourselves as weU as we can by arranging night- 
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watch and taking similar steps, and remain composed. If required, 
we should be able to sleep during the day and keep awake at night 
without injury to our health. I hope the women did not get fiight* 
ened. 

Your having dreamt about me has no significance. My health 
is very good and in a few days we shall meet. 

Bkssagsfim 

Batu 

From a idiotostat of the GiQaiati: Gif. 5415 


344. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, POLAVARAM 

May 9, 1929 

I feel very glad to have Come here into this remote hilly tract, 
which is not within the easy reach of the workers of Hindu- 
stan. Owing to the altered state of things, it has become difficult 
for me to reach here. I hear that owing to the intinaidation of the 
police, the boatman that had agreed to let me cross the river (at 
Purushothapatnam) refused to come and that, in spite of the 
police intimidation and threat, the owner of the steam launch 
Mr. Ghurukuvada Ramaswami has been kind enough to bring me 
here. It may be a human Government and its messengers put to- 
gether may devise many means to cause obstruction but they are 
firustrated by the CSovemor of the whole Universe. If we are 
blessed with His grace, everything will be all right. I am sure He 
does not want us to si^er for long; it is my faith that we will all 
be happy soon. I want you to take a lesson from this. You need 
not be afraid of the sight of any man. Fear God and none else. 
What can the police do? All Iheir power might be exercised on 
the physical body but they cannot exercise their power on the 
soul. For the things that ffiey can do against us we should not 
be provoked to take revenge. The story of Rama tells you that 
Rama did not cause evil to Ravana but Ravana himself by his 
vile deeds brought ruin to himself. What is wanted now is fear- 
lessness, but you should not bear malice or any vengeance against 
anyone. You must have a clean spirit, clean body and clean 
heart. You must abstain from drinking toddy, etc. If you feel 
that you are losing money every day, be busy with the charkha. 

You must aU live in brotherhood, whether Hindus, Moham- 
medans, Ghtistians or others. I have come here to tell you these 
words. You must remember these things. We can do nntliing and 
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are useless if we are afraid of others. In the creation of God there 
is no distinction between the high and the low. God created all 
equal. At a short distance from you there is one Satyagraha 
A^ram founded by Dr. Subrahmanyam. I hear that there is an- 
other called Swaraj Ashram at this place, Polavaram. All of you 
can take advantage of these two. Boys are educated, trained in 
spuming and other work and good habits. Help these institu- 
tions and become worthy sons. 

m Biadit, 11-5-1929 


345. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL JfEHRU 


Kayaix, 
May 10, 1929 

tCY DEAB. JAWABAB, 

What a weight upon your mind to have both Elamala and 
Krish na with the severe attacks you have described. I suppose 
these domestic troubles must also be taken as part of national 
discipline, I am glad that Krish na does not require an operation. 

You may not know that Andhra Desha is noted for nature- 
cure men and some of them are really brave fellows, brave in the 
sense that they relentlessly pursue the search without counting 
the cost. This remedy has in many cases answered where every- 
thing else has failed. And it has the merit of simplicity combin- 
ed with perfect harmlessness even where it may not result in a 
cure. I wish you would turn your attention to these cures. Of 
course in this strict dieting plays a most important part. Where 
patients do not submit to &e dietetic prescriptions, the treatment 
becomes valueless. 

I take it that in spite of Bengal’s desire for a postponement, 
A. I. G. G. will meet on the advertised date. 

I had your telegraih about Almora. I shall hope to leave 
Aduram after the tenth of June so as to reach Almora on- the 
15th. 

Yes, you can have me for U.P. and the Punjab and Delhi 
for the whole of September and October, if October is also want- 
ed. About the Allahabad Municip^ Board, you diall decide. I 
am fed up with addresses. You may therefore accept on my be- 
half if there is any political or other advantage to be derived from 
it. If I have received any conuhunication from the Board I have 
no recollection of it. 
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Andhra P. G. G. has asked for extension of time up to June 
on the plea that most of the Gongress workers are busy in their 
own districts with arrangements for the tour and hence are un- 
able to supply the information I wanted. This fact in itself is an 
evidence of the chaos that reigns supreme in our house. For 
what I see throughout Andhra is true almost of every province. 

I have failed to get any satisfaction from Utkal. 

I expect the Tamilnad Secretary on Sunday at Nellore. 

I have written* to Ghanshyamdas Birla instead of Ramjeebhai 
to find an auditor of repute for auditing Bengal F. G. G.*s 
accounts. 

. . Tours siuemfy, 

* Bapu 

From Gandhi-Nehru Papers, 1929. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum 


346. EXTRACT FROM LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

Friday, May 10, 1929 

You shoidd be bold and pass any resolutions and introduce 
any changes that you wish to regarding the Ashram. In running 
the Ashram have I not always insisted on one thing, namely, 
to let the person entrusted with a task to do as he pleases and 
according to his ability and never to interfere with it? Through 
the medium of the Asturam we are conducting an experiment in 
absolute ‘democracy’^. I am writing this in great haste. 

BUssags from 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bafma Pairo~7: Shri Oihagadal Jodmo, p. 104 


* VUs p. 353. 

SGandh^ hu used the Fji^ish word. 



347. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, BUCHIREDDIPALEM^ 


May 10, 1929 


I was informed that Buchireddipalem is the richest place in 
the whole of Andhra Dedia, 1 have my own spies even as die Gov- 
ernment has. (Laughter) Although 1 may not be able to imitate 
the virtues, if any, of the Government, at least I may follow their 
vices in this respect. My spies satisfy me that I must have at least 
ten thousand rupees from this place and you must make up the 
balance. I am a bhiksha (a beggar) on behalf of India’s beggar 
millinns and I am collecting for Dandranarayana who will not rest 
till you gave as much as you can. I was in Nellore in 1921 and 
you will all remember one Dakdunamurti Hanumantha Rao 
who was almost like a son to me and at whose instance the Satya- 
graha Ashram of Pallipad was started. He devoted his life for 
the same. I stand an eye-witness to testify to the satyagraha he 
made at Pallipad in regard to the solution , of the untouchability 
problem there. Till now I have not heard anyone else excepting 
Mr. C. V. Krishna taking any interest and sticking to that Adiram. 
I have a great desire that the institution started by Hanumantha 
Rao should be made to go on. For that we want workers. So 
workers must come out of you to join the Ashram and carry on 


the work. , , • i. • • d 

To you, ladies, I appeal to you to help m bnngmg Jianor 

rajya in this country. You know that unless you act as Sita did, 
you wiU not be doing the needful. Jewellery is no ornament to you 
as your men are not free, as your motherland is not free; but it is 
the purity of heart that adorns a woman, it is love of mother 
country that becomes an ornament to you. Therrfore have pure 
hearts and make a sacrifice of your jewellery for the sake of your 
starving sisters and brothers and pve them work. 

I learn from the address presented to me i>y the Umon of your 
place that your roads are k^t clean and well I nuMt ^ y ato- 
late you if it is really so. I thank you very the p^ 

you have presented for the Lalaji Memorial and ^adi Funi I 
expect you^:will make the purse amount to ten thousand before 

I leave your place. 

The Hmdu, 11-5-1929 


I At the meeting, Qaaam ww piw«ted a purse of Rfc 7,000. 


348. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, KAVAU 

May 10, 1929 

I am pleased to receive your purse and address and also tihe 
presents of doth. This cloth presented is very nice. It is given 
for Paridranarayana and you know I can’t wear it. I am there- 
fore putting the same for sale to get its worth in money for Him. 
I sec you can spin very fine yam in your place. My earnest 
desire is that you should give up foreign cloth and take to swa- 
deshi. Your Taluka Board should make efforts to spread khad- 
dar. It is said in the address that attempts are being made for 
its production. If you make strenuous efforts there will be no 
difficulty. You must put an end to drink evil. Hindus, Mahom- 
medans and Christians must work in comradeship because in the 
work of your motherland there is no distinction of caste. Un- 
touchability should be wiped out. It is a blot on Hinduism. 

The ISadu, 14-5-1929 

349. LETTER TO MAPHAVJI V. THAKKAR 

[After May 10, 1929^- 

BHAJBHSI MAUHAVJI, 

I have your letter of the 10th. 

It is not ffiat soda is to be taken necessarily with lemon. 
You were asked to take lemons along with soda because the 
combination produces some digestive secretions.. Since acid things 
do not agree with you I have suggested that you should take 
lemons separately. However, you can certainly take lemons 
along with yoTir vegetables and the soda too may be taken by 
itself with water. 

My suggestion about alfonso nuingoes too is to save you ftom 
acidity. There is no harm in taking Uatgra mangoes. Maybe it 
would not matter if you had a mango or two even. now. You 
may, if you want tOj try it 

It is good to refrain from butter for a week or two. There 
is not — there should not be — much difference between pure butter 

* Tbis WHS sent HI iqity to the addnoec^s letter of May 10, 1929. 
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from a dairy and what is extracted at home. Home-made butter 
should be regarded as impure if, and to the extent that, it retains 
acidity. 

For the present it is enough that you get some sleq>. 

Butter can be taken with bread; another way is to take it 
with milk. 

Vanimatamn Jnm 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the GujAiati: OJ4. 6783 


350. LETTER TO MIRABEHJf 


May Jl, 1929 

OBI. MIRA, 

I am in an out-of-the-way place tmder the pankka. But the 
wind itself is blowing hot. And we have to start off at 5.30 on 
an 80-mile journey. Imam Saheb has nearly collapsed. He is 
dragging on. FTabhavati too is feeling the heat. I am praying that 
during these last ten days, we may be able to pull through. I 
hope you have got over the diock of detention. The meeting in 
Bombay will be all the more precious. I am personally 1st c^ss, 
because I insist on what I need. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 5374. Gourtcsy: Mirabelm 


351. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

May 11, 1929 

am. OHBAOANLAL, 

I am writing this letter at -a station far away from Nellore. 
Your letter of the 7th is lying in front of me. 

If you think it necessary, you may certainly call a meeting 
of all the inmates of the Ashram. I expect to be there between 
May 28 and June 10. All of you should consult among yourselves 
and fix any date that you like during that period. However, think 
carefully about the usefifiness of calling a meeting at this junc- 
ture. The real thing to consider is where you, the workers, stand 
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and what you wish; who can help in that? You should, how- 
ever, do what seems best to all of you. 

I have known for long that Bhagwandas is crasy. I write a 
few things to him occasionally. 

Do as you suggest about ^e sum of Rs. 125 belonging to the 
Ramashram. 

For the time being, write to Jagjivandas and inform him that 
we have not been able to trace the amount. Write to Reva- 
ahankerbhai and inquire of him what happened to it. 

It is a fine thing indeed that you supply milk to Ran- 
chhodbhai’s mill. 

I have sent a wire to say that I have taken Sakhi Gopal with 
me. If I find that everything is all right, I will write to Vallabh- 
bhai and ask him to send money for repairs. For the widows, 
send the amount asked for by him. I am returning Jagannath 
Rath’s letter. Scrutinize the balance-sheet of khadi and keep 
your comments ready for my perusal when I arrive there. The 
note should be prepared by an expert. 

There is no fear at aU of Mahadev’s strength being taxed be- 
cause of his doing routine work. On the contrary, his strength 
has increased because he was made to do such work. It gives 
clarity and firmness to one’s thoughts. Anyone who merely thinks 
without putting his ideas into practice will have no real force in 
what he writes. An instance of this is provided by the article 
on the Gharkha by Tikekar of Indore. If you do not know 
how, ask me; it is worth knowing. 

You were right in writing to Fremraj and asking him to go 
to Jabalpur. 

I take it you have written to Mathuradas for his consent be- 
fore sending Radha. 

BUsangs from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gqjaiati: GJ^. 5416 



352. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


May 11, 1929 

BHAl OHANSHVAMDASJI, 

I have your letter regarding the Lalaji Memorial. Lala 
Jaswant Rai’s contribution will, of course, be used for the Hall. 
1 t hink I should send to the Society all the money received in 
this connection. There is nothing more to be written on the 
matter. 

I am at present making a dietetic experiment. Since it started 
only three days ago I can say nothing about it as yet. But I 
have met a gentleman who asserts that this experiment is usually 
very successful. Its secret lies in taking only imcooked food, 

I got the letter from Sitaramji. I have replied to it. 

Tourt, 

Mohandas 


From Hiiuli: aW. 6168. Gourtesy: O. D. Birla 


353. LETTER TO GANGADEVl SANALHTA 

Maj 11, 1929 

cm. OANOADBVI, 

I have your letter and that of Totaramji. It is good that 
Totaramji’s eyes sure all right. He should see that they are not 
spoiled again. 

Do not leave off sun-baths. I am confident that your pain 
can be cured — at any rate controlled— by nature-cure, never with 
drugs. Your diet shoxild be simple and not too much.. Keep 
physical exertion to the Tninirmim. 

BUssingtfim 

Bato 


From a photostat of the Hindi: OJ^. 2546 



354, WHAT GOMPSISES FOREIGN GOODS? 

A gentleman asks: “Should we boycott all foreign goods or 
only some select ones?” 

This question has been asked many times and I have answered 
it many times. And the question does not come from only one 
person. I face it at many places even during my tour. 

In my view, the only thing to be boycotted thoroughly and 
despite all harddiips is foreign cloth, and that can and ^ould 
be done through khadi alone. 

Boycott of all foreign things is neither possible nor proper. 
The difference between swadeshi and foreign cannot hold for all 
time, cannot hold even now in regard to all things. Even the 
swadeshi character of khadi is due to circumstances. Suppose 
there is a flood in India and only one island remains on which a few 
persons alone survive and not a single tree stands; at such a time 
the swadeshi dharma of the marooned would be to wear what 
clothes are provided and eat what food is sent by generous people 
across the sea. This of course is an extreme instance. 

So it is for us to consider what our swadedii dharma is. 
Today many things which we need for our sustenance and whidi are 
not imposed upon us come from abroad. As for example, some of 
the foreign medicines, pens, needles, useful tools, etc., etc. 

But those who wear khadi and consider it an honour or are 
not ashamed to have all other things of foreign make fail to 
understand. the significance of khadi. The significance of khadi 
is that it . is our dharma to use those things vhich can be or are 
easily made in our country and on which depends the livelihood 
of poor people; the boycott of Such things and deliberate prefer- 
ence of foreign things is adhama. 

A person who loves his country and has concern for the poor 
would pass in review the foreign things he uses and would use 
indigenous artides in place of those foreign artides which he liked 
more and had been using so far for his pleasure. 

On this tour itself I have observed tibat people place before 
me cakes of foreign soap, and never a single one produced in 
Madras, Mysore, Bombay and Bengal Those who do this are all 
khadi-wearers. These days wherever I go for propagating khadi, 
I ask for a khadi-dad barber. It is widi some effort that such a 
barber is found. Much of his equipment is foreign-made: razor, 
brush, soap and mirror, and they are arranged in a foreign-made 
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box. So I pay the barber his wages and ei^lain to him the 
Swadeshi dharma. I can recount many such experiences. At pre- 
sent ink, fountain-pens, etc., are manufactured in our country. 
The thoughtful should be on the look out for such things and 
as far as possible use only those articles which are produced in 
the country. If it is argued that not all the things made in the 
country are good, that of course is true. But there are difficulties 
in the observance of dharma as such. What is the value of prac- 
tising something which offers no trouble? Wise people can help 
remove the inconveniences if they use swade^ things of their 
own will even putting up with hardships. If I use indigenous 
soap, notice its shortcomings and draw the makers’ attention to 
them, they may perhaps try to remove them. It is only thus 
that things have improved in quality and design and are still be- 
ing improved. 

At this stage we have to consider one thing more. Do foreign 
goods mean only British goods or anything made outside India? 
I know there is a difference of opinion about this. I do not wish 
to discuss the problem from the point of view of non-violence but 
to put it before you from the practical point of view. We shall 
merely exhibit our weakness if we threaten to do something which 
we cannot do and will never be able to do. It is my belief that 
we use many British things even against our wiU. Those who 2ure 
familiar wilh the figures of India’s imports know that the Govern- 
ment itself imports BrilMi goods wo^ crores of rupe^ and we 
use them; e.g., the raib for the track and a lot of other equipment 
for railways. We use English books of our own wilL Another 
objection from the practical point of view is that, while differen- 
tiating between Britidi and offier foreign goods, there is a dangn 
of our using Britldi goods under the label of other foreign goods. 
This has happened in the past and may happen in friture. Who 
can prevent a British manufacturer of fountain-pens from writing 
on his products ’Made in Australia*? Some traitors among cloth 
merchants have tom off the British labels on British dhotis and 
have sold them as s^de^ dhotis. Who can prevent Biitidi cloth 
from coming in via Japan as Japanese doth ? We are not going 
to benefit in the least by importing artides other than British. 
Then we shall have to make a second attempt to boycott this 
other foreign doth and it may be difficult to do so. 

Our aim is swaraj, independence. We do not want other 
people’s domination after getting rid of British rule. Considered 
from all angles and from the practical point of view^ we can take 
bnt one dedsion, 
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Pure khadi is pure swadeshi and one who realizes this will 
satisfy even his other needs by means of things produced in the 
country, giving up the use of those superfluous things that are not 
manufactured here. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajuim, 12-^-1929 


355, LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Nellore, 

May 13, 1929 

QBOT* 

I do hope you got the detailed programme that was sent to 
you. There is no letter from you today. I hope you have plenty 
of congenial work at the Vidyapith. 

I want your criticism on my article in reply [to] de Ligtis 
second open letter which has been published in Toung In&a.^ I 
have made a change in my diet which I do not describe as we 
shall soon meet. The change has been made purely by way of 
e:q>eriment as I like it and as I have met a man who Imovra all 
about it. Of course there is nothing to worry about in this. If 
it does not agree with me, I shall give it up. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: O.W. 5375. Gourteiyi Mirabriui 


356, LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 

Nellore, 

Silm$ Day, May 13, 1929 

SISTEBS, 

There are only a few days to go before we meet again. It is 
getting hotter here every day, as it must be there. I don’t feel the 
heat much. Your firmness in keeping up with the prayer classes, 
the infant-school and the kitchen is, I - think, a good gesture. All 
the three are imperfect, and will remain so for ever. It will be 
enough if we remain vigilant mid keep improving them. Even if 
we try to keep them ^ing, some improvement will take place 

t Wrflj pp. 363-^. 
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automatically. All of you should learn the verses which i3xake up 
the women’s prayers and tmderstand their meaning correctly. 

BUssbigsJhm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Oiqarati: GJN. 3698 


357. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHI 

SiUace Day, May 13, 1929 

am. aHHAGANUtL, 

Three letters from you of the 6th, the 8th and the 9th have 
piled up. It is all right if 'you have changed the time for prayers 
and meals; you have done nothing wrong in that. 

You must have sent an acknowledgment to Lady Ramanathan. 
Has not the sum been sent to Tiruchengodu? Has it not been 
acknowledged in Totag In£a? 

The money which we receive from Prance is not from a 
gentleman but i^m a lady. It is the same Mirbel, who had once 
stayed in the Atiiram for about a month. 

Shivabhai must have recovered. 

You need not insist on the students memorizing the verses of 
the Gita. They themselves should insist on doing that. All of 
us, of course, should know how to recite them correctly. 

My having given up breakfast is not an act of sacrifice; it was 
rendered necessary by my travels. I feel helpless at not being 
able to go for morning and evening walks. When I teach the 
Gita, I don’t set aside a qiecial time for it; my enthusiasm tiiows 
me the way. When I was there, I used the time allotted to spin- 
ning in discussions with inmates of the Ashram. Here I give the 
first half hour to Prabhavati, and the half hour in the afternoon 
to the workers. Since, instead of everyone joining in the 
recitation at the time of the prayer, a different person recited the 
verses every day, we could correct the pronunciation of the person 
who was doing his turn. In this way we could effect much 
improvement. People still commit mistakes, but they are getting 
fewer. This does not impose the slightest burden on my mind or 
my time; on the contrary, it gives me more peace of niind. The 
person who leains in this manner likes doing so. He does not feel 
that it is a task. 

It is only after I arrive there that I think I shall be able to 
write about the money received from Rangoon. 
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Do you examine the cash book every day? Do you sign it 
daily? Do you inspect the vouchers every day? If you do not, 
start doing it. Follow the rule no matter who is in charge of 
the work. 

Sitla Sahai seems to be busy all right. I was to reach 
Bombay on the morning of the 23rd; instead I shall reach on the 
evening of the 22nd. I expect to return to the Adiram before the 
28th. 

BUsstagt fim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyaiati: GJNT. 5417 


358. LETTER TO GAJ^ABEHN VAIDYA 

Nbllore, 

Silmce Day, May 13, 1929 

CHI. OANOABXHN, 

I have your letter. You should not hesitate to write to me 
even if you misspell words. You have no reason to be a^amed ol 
your q)ellmg mistakes. If one were to devote plenty of time just 
for this task it also can be mastered. But it would not be right 
to devote so much time to it. Do therefore what you can. We 
value a letter for its ideas, not its grammar. 

Do settle the matter relating to Elaku’s father*. At the same 
time improve your health too. Maitreyi too will benefit. 

I do believe that girls too diould have education. We shall 
talk about this. Our separation will end soon. 

Blessings fim 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

. Btfuna Patro—6: OB. Gangabshme, ,p. 18 


* Damodar Saniya, addressee’s son*in.'law 



359. FRAGMENT OF A LETTERS 


Nbllorb, 

May 13, 1929 

I shall reach Bombay on the 22nd evening according to the 
revised programme. There is not much difference between this 
and the original programme. 

Vtmdmataram fitm 
Mohamdas 

Ftom a photostat of the Gujarati: GH. 6782 


360. LETTER TO MAHAJDEV DESAI 

May 14, 1929 

cm . UAHADEV, 

I write this on Tuesday at 3.30 before prayers. We must set 
out at 6 and I don’t know about the postal arrangements where 
we are going to camp. 

A gist of your article about Unai (regarding khadi activities 
and drinking) ought to appear in Jndta. You must have 

noticed, haven’t you, that nowadays there is no co-ordination 
between Toung India and Navtgivan? The reason obviously is that 
you and I are away from each other and are both busy. 

Blistmgt fim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: 11434 


*The addressee is not known. 



361. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


May 14, 1929 

I have your letter of 10th. I did receive aU your letters but 
too late to enable me to send any letters to Jeradai. I began 
the Sadaquat Ashram address on your wire. I hope you have all 
the letters sent there. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From the origixud: O.W. 5376. Oourtesy: Mirabdui 


362. IN ANDHRA DESHA [-F] 

The following itinerary will give the reader an idea of the 
places and the amount collected during the last week. 

Total collections already acknowledged in Young JnSa, Rs. 
1,54,961-15-OJ. 

Bait Godavari Diitrict; 

2- 5-1929— Toni, Ra. 2,095-10-11. 

3- 5-1929— Kirlampudi, Rs. 145-1-9; KodavaH, 7-12-0; Chitrada, 122-0-0; 

Kdiapuram, 1,488-3-6; Oocanada, 4,409-10^ (Rs. 138-1-0 Lal^ 
Fund); Peddapur, 1,406-12-7^; Samalkot and Biccavole, 381-14-0; 
Naraapurampeta, 113-0-0; Pedabrahmadevam, 580-0; Medapadu, 
406-12-0. 

4- 5-1929 — Valangi, Ra. 1,772-0-9; Ramachandnipuram, 2,331-6-0; Vella, 

216-0-0; Arfavattam, 536-0-0; Drakaharam, 321-0-0; GoUapalem 
and Mutulniwalli, 313-4-9. 

5- 5-1929 — Ghodavanun, Rs. 3160-0; Mandapeta, 316-00; Alamuru, 

2,100-00; Palletikaira, 356-80; Palivela, 1,117-0-3; Mukkamala, 
314-00; Ambajipeta, 115-8-3; Gangalakurru, 166-6-9; Pedapudi, 
90-140; Anudapuiain, 5,036;12-9; Bodasakuiru, 191-00; Nagaram, 
163-00; Mogalikuduru, 101-3-6. 

6- 5-1929— Rajde, Ra. 2,500-3-3; Tatqwka, 1,281-6-9; Mungonda, 116-0-0; 

Ravdapalem, 175-00 (Ra; 25 Lali^i Fund) ; Ryali, 913-15-6; Utchili, 
100-00; Vaddipsmi, 100-00; Feravaram, 148-8-9; West Godavari 
(subsequent cdDecdona), 11600. - 
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7- 5-1929 — Dosaksyalapalli, Rs. 9684)-0; Rajalimundry, 5,802-104 

(Rs. 120 Lolaji Fund); estimated value of jewds of East Godavari 

Dt 2,500-(W). 

8- 5-1929 — Kateru, 308-8-0; Rtjahtmwidry, 116-0-0; Korufconda, 50-0-0; 

Chodavaraxo, 184-0-0; MugguUa, 346-5-0; Rahitapuram, 333-7-0; 

VeduUapaUi, 110-0-0; Inugantivaripeta, 500-0-0; R^an^eta, 115-0-0; 

Katavaiam, 13-7-0; Sitanagaiam and Kondipudi, 2,116-9-10. 

9- 5-1929 — Polavaiam, Rs. 663-13-9; Singavaram and Vangalapudi, 

793-1-9. 

Total Ra. 2,01,792-14-3. 

Events are so crowded in one upon another that it is diffictdt 
to write about them all or to make a selection. I must therefore 
be satisfied with giving only an outline of some of the most im- 
portant ones. 

UNTOUaHABDUTV 

This deadly snake of untouchability is scotched but not des- 
troyed. It shows its poisonous fangs even when you may least 
expect to see them. I was certainly not prq)ared for the following 
letter; 

I regret very much to bring to your kind notice, the following &ct 
which occurred soon after the ladies’ meeting hdd at Tanuku on the 
22nd instant At about 5 pan. there were present three to four hundred 
ladies in the meeting. It was whispered by some in the meeting that 
the young lady \riu> was sitting by you was a Pcmchama girL 

As soon as the meeting was over, all the ladies who attended tire 
meeting directly went to the canal and took a plunge in the water to 
purify themselves from the unpardonable sin of touching her. I saw 
with my own eyes even small cbildxen, nay mor^ suckling babies too, were 
sprinkledwithholywater to save them also from this sin. We are deceive 
ing you and honouring you. It is a pious andent fraud with us. . . . 

Feeble are steeped in ignorance and superstition. These combined ' 
with the pride of higher caste are ruining us and seem to be more power- 
fill even than the present Govenunent. 

Aa it so happens the young lady sitting by me was no other 
than Shrimati, Prabhavati Devi, the daughter of Brijkishore Babu, 
the well-known leader of Bihar. She has been with me in the 
Ashram for some time and has been travelling widi me during the 
Andhra tom. By the vast majority of the people she has been 
taken to be my daughter, by some to be daughter-in-law, but it was 
reserved for the Tanuku ladies to confoimd her widi Laksbmi, 
the Antyaja girl, whom I have adopted as my dau^tex in my 
own manner. And so being polluted by the toudi transmitted 
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through, me of Ihe imaginaiy Antyaja girl the good ladies purified 
themselves and their children by a holy bath or a mere q)rinld- 
ing. This tragic comedy has a lesson for us. Superstitious them- 
selves, men having neglected the women folk, have allowed the 
latter to re m ain in darker superstition. Alter I got the letter, I 
became circumspective and began an examination of the com- 
position of subsequent audiences. 1 foimd that at most meet- 
ings the untouchables were intermingled with the touchables. I 
a^ed the audience point-blank whether they had any objection. 
And they said they had none. At one of the villages near Rajah- 
mundry I saw, at a well-arranged meeting, volimteers pointing 
with pride to the touchables, rmtouchables and women in their 
respective wards. I set a trap for them. “I suppose you have 
specially arranged in order to isolate the imtoudiables?” The 
poor volunteer who answered my question readily fell into the 
trap and said, “Yes, sir.” I discovered afterwards that he knew 
very little English and had not imderstood my question. For I 
straightway asked the audience whether they had any objection 
to untouchables sitting in their midst. They showed by a chorus 
of hands that they had none. I was still not satisfied and 
therefore asked whether they would have me sent the imtouch- 
ables in their midst. They again raised their hands signifying 
assent. I asked them to signify the same with their voice. And 
they did so, at first softly. I asked for a loud-voiced declaration. 
And all sung out at the top of their voices, “mraj', may*. Then 
1 invited the untouchables to sit in their midst which they did 
without any hesitation and without any fear. Then I based my 
^ech to the meeting on untouchabiUty telling them that they 
had done a meritorious act by letting the untouchable brethren 
sit in their midst and that it was a sin to regard any human 
being as an untouchable. in i^te of this ocular demonstration 
enforced by the e:q>lanation that I gave, the women or anybody 
had a purificatory bath, it -will be a question for a psycho-analyst 
to dissect and consider. Let me finish this story by adding that 
the women also had teken part in, dgnifying iheir assent’ to the 
untouchables intermingling, and as a naatter of fact the so-called 
untouchables sat with caste men and women touching both with- 
out my noticing any movement on the part of anybody to avoid 
them. In a village near by, a school is being conducted where 
both touchable and imtouchable boys asrodate in large numbers 
without any ftictioh. And so while I deplore occurrences such as 
haf^oaed at Tanukn, the fact cannot be gainsaid that untouch- 
altility is fast dying vS. exhaustion. 
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A Great iNSTmmoN 

The visit to the little village was prelimipary to our entry 
into the area covered by the activities of &e Gautami Sataygraha 
Ashram founded by Dr. B. Subrabmanyam in 1924. He 1^ his 
lucrative practice in Rajahmundry for dedicating himself 
to national sendee. He saw at once that he could not render 
that service unless he himself lived in the midst of villagers and 
put himself in direct contact with them. Hence he established 
himself in Sitanagaram lying 14 miles &om Rajahmundry; for, it 
was in a cluster of villages surrounding Sitanagram that the people 
had put up a brave fight with the Government in the heyday of 
non-co-operation. Many were the village officers who had given 
up their jobs. For their , effiontery they were subjected to a puni- 
tive tax of nearly Rs. 5,000. 

The Ashram occupies about 10 acres of ground. Khadi is its 
central activity and corollary activities are: rendering of free 
medical aid, Hindi prachar, library development, publication of a 
Telugu journal, service of dqtressed classes and general Congress 
work. According to the statement lying before me “spinning has been 
organized in aU the surroimding villages within a radius of 5 miViiE 
from the Ashram, so as to be within the reach of a single worker 
to carry on his regular weekly visits from house to house”. Six' 
carders are kept permanently at work to produce slivers at the 
rate of 5 annas per 3 lb. Professional spinners on the register of 
the Ashram number 193. Carders have up to now earned Rs. 
795, the spinners Rs. 2,036. It is estimated that a spinner turns 
out from 6 to 9 lb of yam per month enabling her to earn finm 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-4-0. The count of the yam rar^ from 8 
to 15 counts. The wage to turn out 3 lb of slivers into yam 
ranges between 12 annas to 14 annas. 13 weavers belonging to 
the locality weave this yam into towels, loin-cloths, dhotis, sldrtings, 
etc. The average monthly earnings of a weaver are Rs. 15. Some 
very fine special work is also done in the Ashram weavery. The 
weavers have earned from this work Rs. 8,114. Bleaching and 
dyeing has absorbed Rs. 1,217. Altogether Rs. 12,164 have been 
distributed amongst 235 men, women and boys in this firka. The 
Adiram has a branch at Pithapur where 450 wheels and 12 looms 
are controlled and their survey shows that 800 more wheels are 
awaiting work if capital can be found. The cloth produced in 
this centre won a gold medal at the Bangalore Exhibition of 1927 
for the best plain cloth. The A^ram has also sale centres. There 
are 4 hawkers who regularly hawk khadi in the ne^hbourhood. 
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The pnncess amongst the hawkers is the old mother of Dr. Subrah- 
manyam. She is the most zealous amongst them and with her 
tireless energy commands the largest custom. Ashram sells khadi 
at half price to deserving Panchamas. The report says: 

A word about general khadi possibilities in the firka will not be out 
of place here. A dose survey into its 22 villages will not £ul to reveal 
the &ct that the process of cotton industry up a decade was in its 
full swing; that cotton was grown m every village and stocked in every 
hous^ and that an undertaking of work in the direction of develo]^^ 

^ homefpuining is necessary and can be carried on with encouraging 
results. As it is, the worker going on his rounds for spinning will observe 
that not a few families stock cotton and qiin for their own use; in die 
Sitanagaram village alon^ yam siifflilient for 400 yards of dodi was 
spun by 9 families last year for their own use. 

I was taken to several places where self-spinning was being 
done by families that were doing it for pleasure and not for any 
economic reason. I saw two widows amongst them whose sole 
occupation was the spinning-wheel. Dr. Subrahmanyam as he in- 
troduced me to one of these young widows could not suppress his 
tears as he was describing her love of charkha to me. 

The Ashram library has been replenidied with the gift of the 
whole of his collection by the late Andhra Ratna Gtopalakrishnayya of 
Gherala Ferala fame. It has a reading room attached to it, which 
is well stocked with journals from all over India. 

The Hindi praehar work is a special feature. Pandit P. V. 
Subbarao is at the head of this work. From September 1925 
to the end of last year as many as 145 have learnt Hindi, and there is 
a regular class conducted at the Ashram for those who were willing 
to learn Hindi. Rs. 1,528 have been qient on this work including 
Rs. 1,495 as salary of the Pandit. 

The work amongst the depressed classes admits development. 
The Ashram is numing a free night school for them. There is also 
a school where both touchables and untouchables receive instruc- 
tion. Bhajm parties are organized amongst them. 

There are 3 free dispensaries under the Ashram and there 
is a neatly-built indoor hospital to accommodate about 5 patients. 
Outdoor patients have up to now numbered 62,498, the indoor 
patients 300. . 

The firka rqgistered 716 Congress, members including 9 
Mohammedans, one Christian Of these 61 are frimales, 51 are 
untouchaUes. 
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A Telugu weekly called Congress is published at the Ashraxn^ 
and is now regarded to be practically self-supporting. Its editor 
Sjt. M. Annapurniah had the honour of being arrested and im- 
prisoned for sedition. The paper however was not allowed to die. 
His place was taken up by Sjt. K. Ramchandra Rao who was also 
arrested in his turn. Dr. Subrahmanyam himself stepped into the 
place and continued to edit the paper till Sjt. Annapurniah. was 
released and resumed editorship. The paper began its career as a 
foolscap sheet printed on a cyclostyle which has now 14 pages of 
royal size and takes in selected advertisements, eschewing those 
for foreign cloth, liquor and British goods. And ‘it stands for 
complete independence as against Dominion Status’, so the report 
before me proudly says. The publication of a Hindi lesson in 
Telugu character is its regular feature. The Ashram had received 
up to the end of last year in donations Rs. 32,491 in cash, Rs. 3,747 
in grain, Rs. 1,256 as voluntary gifts from patients; and Rs. 
4,000 in the shape of timber. It has substantial buildmgs in 
which the inmates are accommodated. Rs. 10,535 have been spent 
on their maintenance. There are 12 members in the Atiiram. The 
allowance is Rs. 20 for a single man, Rs. 30 for a family of two 
and Rs. 5 for every additional member. This includes closing al- 
lowance. The charges per head of inmates with their families 
numbering 31 amount to Rs. 7 per month. 

This- bald statement of facts hardly gives an adequate idea of 
this great undertaking. Nowhere during this extensive tour have 
I seen so much life as in this group of villages. Though living their 
own lives, they have become part of the villagers and have there- 
fore acquired great influence over them. The collections in this 
group of comparatively poor villages amounted to Rs. 5,000, a col- 
lection that beats all record in Andhra. 5 acres of land were 
donated at tlie meeting addressed by me, a marked evidence of 
the popularity of the Atiiram amongst the villagers. The Ashram 
furnishes an object-lesson in village reconstruction. Living in the 
midst of the villagers they are bound to respond to their wants and 
aspirations and they are boimd to expand their activities in 
to the measme of their ability and self-confidence. I observed 
that Dr. Subrahmanyam goes about his work cautiously. He 
says: “We live an ordinary grihastha life and we have not renounc- 
ed any private property for the Ashram, though the iTiTnat<»a 
possess very little of Aeir own. There is no provision in the Ashram 
for the marriages or other domestic ceremonies. We have not in- 
sured the lives of members. We feel that we are quite ordinary 
national workers.” AH honour to them for being ordinary workers. 
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Why ^ould it be considered extraordinary for an educated Indian 
to live in the villages of India? The extraordinary thing is 4e 
education that is foisted upon us makes us unfit for the village life 
and village work. 

PoLiQE Attention 

From the Ashram we were to go to Polavaram,* a village 
about 6 mUes irom Sitanagaram on the other side of the river. 
We could therefore only cross by a ferry. Polavaram is situated 
in an Agency area. Agency means, I leamt, non-regulation. 
The police here I was told succeeded in fidghtening the ferry man 
away firom the workers and he refused to carry us. This was an 
embarrassing situation. To be thus thwarted by the police appear- 
ed to me to be humiliating. A crowded programme had prece- 
ded the morning of the visit and a crowded programme was in 
fix)nt of me. And instead of having to give one hour if I was 
to visit the village it meant I had to give four hours and a half; 
but the time seemed to me to be of no consequence, the going to 
the village became a duty. The workers could get another launch 
to take us directly from Sitanagaram to Polavaram instead of our 
going by car in front of the village and then crossing the river. 
I accepted the offer. To go to the launch meant also some ad<fi- 
tional strain and time; but we successfully negotiated the visit. 
And I was glad that the arrogant purpose of men was frustrated 
by the Almighty Maker who humbles the pride and arrogance of 
the proud and the arrogant. 

In Polavaram there is a little Ashram conducted by Sjt. P. 
Kothandaramayya and A. Venkatramayya. They are bringing 
up some boys of the aborigines amongst whom they are working 
and it was they who had planned this visit. It is apposite here 
to mention that throi^hout the tour we have been followed by a 
party of police. They have been coming as reporters and what 
not. As a rule I have not found them to be troublesome. They 
have even been courteous to me personally at least. Once when 
the car in which I was travelling had brokra down, they gave the 
use of their car. So much to their credit. But they have also been 
found ready to show their brief authority and they have not hesi- 
tated to encroach upon, the party. At Sitanagaram, but for the 
stubborn resistance of workers ^ey would have occupied the 
little launch that carried us from Sitanagaram to Polavaram. 
The reader of course must not therefore think that it was the same 

»mpp. 366-7. 
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police that interfered with the ferry man. I simply mention the 
fact of the police attention to show that if a waTi like me who, 1 
presume, is not regarded as a suspect so far as violent inten- 
tions are concerned, needs to have his footsteps thus dogged, what 
must be the fate of those who are imder a shadow of suspicion 
and who are too sensitive to accommodate themselves to the police 
attention. Throughout my life it has been part of my creed not 
to avoid the police but to assist ihem in prying into all my work, 
for I have always abhorred secrecy and it has made my life and 
work easy because of my indifference to this kind of surveillance. 
This indifference and invariable courtesy shown to the police result 
in the silent conversion of several amongst them. My indifference, 
however, is one thing and personal to me. As a system the police 
surveillance cannot but be described as a despicable thing unworthy 
of a good Government. It is a useless burden upon an already over- 
burdened taxpayer. For, the whole of this extraordinary expen- 
diture, it must be remembered, comes from the pockets of the toil- 
ing millions. 

Toung In£a, 16-5-1929 


363. mDIAJ/S m SOUTH AFRICA 

' The office of the Agent of the Government of India- in South 
Africa is certainly not a bed of roses. Sir K. V. Reddi, I see from 
the mail letter received from South Africa, is having his hands 
full. The greatest cause of anxiety so far as I can see is in con- 
nection with trade licences in the area known as the Gold Area 
in the Transvaal. The largest number of Indian, traders in the 
Transvaal are to be found in this area and these trade licences 
are a matter of life and death for them. They have built up large 
business in the hope of being able to have their licences renewed 
from year to year. Having survived the danger in the Kruger 
regime of their businesses being siunmarily closed at any time, they 
have rightly or wrongly come to believe that their licences wiU be 
perpetually renewed so long as they carry on an honest trade. I 
have certainly thought that the settlement of 1914 covered aU 
these traders and their successors. If these were not vested rights, 
I do not know what vested rights could be in the Transvaal for 
them. But now I understand that municipalities are refusing to 
issue these licences', taking cover under a section of the Gold Law. 
Legally speaking, perhaps the Gold Law would prohibit Asiatics’ 
trading. But that law was in existence even during the Kruger 
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regime. It was in existence in 1914 when this settlement was arriv- 
ed at. Therefore Sir K. V. Reddi should have no difficulty in 
securing protection for these traders. The agreement which was 
brought about by the HabibuUah deputation contemplates level- 
ling up of the British Indian position in South Africa. Levelling 
up wiU be a meaningless term for these traders if the only means 
of earning their bread and butter is taken away from them. It is 
necessary therefore for public opinion here to strengthen the 
hands of the Agent in South Africa and the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India in prosecuting the claim for the protection of these 
traders. The matter is not free from difficulty I know. There is 
the general election pending in South Africa. The Union Ministers 
left to themselves will probably grant the protection that is so 
desirable. And that should be considered as obligatory if there is 
to be an honourable fulfrbnent of the Gape pact. But ihe electoral 
conditions in South Africa are not very different from these condi- 
tions in other parts of the world. But however difficult the situa- 
tion may be, these traders must be protected. There is a proper, 
legitimate, easy way out of the difficulty apart from fresh legis- 
lation. Law 3 of 188 of the Transvaal is still in existence. The 
Gold Law does not supersede that law. Therefore the Gold Law 
has got to be read in conjunction with the Law 3 of 1885. Now 
that law enables the Government to declare wards, streets and 
locations as proper for Indian habitation and trade. It is open 
therefine to the Union Government by administrative action to 
declare such areas where Indians are now trading to be proper 
places for Indian trade and residence. 

There are other matters equally delicate but I need not refer 
to them at this stage as t'.e danger in coimection with them is not 
imminent and as it is necessary for public opinion to be crystalliz- 
ed and to concentrate over this single imminent danger. 

India, 16-5-19^9 



364. ^ALCOHOnSM OF THOUGHT 

An esteemed European friend approving of my decision in 
postponing the European visit that was contemplated last year 
makes among other things the following pregnant observations on 
the condition to which the European Press is reduced at the pre- 
sent moment 

You know that the first act of a modem State, when at war, is to 
ruin her adversary in the opinion of the rest of the world; and for thdt 
she stifles its voice, and fills the world with her own. You know that the 
British Empire is a past master in that art, and that she is preparing by 
every means to blockade India, to isolate her firom other nations, and to 
inundate those nations with her own propaganda. It has already begunl 
Last month the events in Bombay were a pretext for giving to the world 
the impression that India was in a state of fixe and bloodshed. . • • 

Now, I have too much experience of the firightful intellectual passive- 
ness to which the people of Etirope are at present prone. Since the. first 
days of the War of 1914 their unhappy brains have been subjected to 
such a journalistic intoxication by the whole European Press that they 
have become incapable of refinding themselves. It is another alcoholism, 
alcoholism of thou^t, which causes no less ravages than the other. 
One can practically say that there no longer exists, in the Occident, a 
single firee new^per, . . . 

Notwithstanding the terrible handicap which this campaign 
of misrepresentation puts upon us, if we arc strong in action, we 
may afford to disregard them and feel confident that our action, if 
it is true, will survive the calumny that is being spread in Europe 
and even in America and make itself felt. 

Toung India^ 16-5-1929 


^ Only extracts arc reproduced here* 



365. THE WAT TO j6o IT 

In one of the addresses received by me in Andhra Dcdia, 
there occurs this passage: 

We are grieved to admit that we can show nothing to our credit 
in the way of removal of untouchability, temperance propaganda and 
Hindi pradutr. We request your hdp and guidance in suggesting to us 
ways and Tnwtnit of securing the necessary capital and sdfless workers 
for the above objects. 

This is an admission of helplessness which it would be diffi- 
cult to tmderstand perhaps in any other part of the world. For 
I am a^ed not merely to show how to secure the necessary capi- 
tal, but also selfless workers. The address comes from those who 
describe themselves “your most trusted, most humble followers, 
members of the Town Congress Committee”. If I have any fol- 
lowers who are "trusted and humble”, I eaqpect them above all 
to be selfless. Members of Congress Committees are unworthy 
to sit in a Congress Committee if they are not selfless. Of course 
I know that at the present moment ffiere is an xmsccmly rivalry 
even in . Congress Committees for offices. Ytt every Congressman 
would admit that a Congress representative is nothing if he is 
not selfless. And if the ‘salt loses its savoiu: wherewith shall it 
be salted* ? If my followers and these Congress Committee mem- 
bers are not selfless, where diall I find selfless workers for such 
people? The only way therefore I can show to my questioners about 
finding selfless workers is, ‘be such workers yourselves, and then I 
promise that the necessary capital will follow’. Shadow invariably 
follows the Sun. It is men who make money. Money has never 
been known to make men. It may give us hirelings, but hirelin gs 
will nevCT be able to remove untouchability and do temperance 
propaganda and even real Hindi prachar. Hirelings have no doubt 
a place in the world economy, but they come in after reform, they 
have never been able to initiate reform. Congressmen have there- 
fore to carry out the triple reform. When untouchability has be- 
come a thing of the past, when temperance propaganda has become 
a popular thing and when everybody wants to learn Hindi, there 
will be no dearth of men who would give their services oh hire 
and carry out the work that involves no risks. 

'What unfortunately I notice throughout my wanderings is 
that inany Congressmen do not care so much fen constructive work 
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as for excitement and work that will bring them into prominence 
without costing them much labour, if any at all. This mentality 
has to be changed before we can have a steady supply of work- 
ers. Everywhere I am surrounded by healthy-looking intelligent 
volunteers who spare no pains to make me comfortable and who 
under the impulse of service do not mind working day and night. 
If they could but be induced to transfer this devotion to a person 
who really does not need all that volume of service and who is 
more often than not embarrassed by such attention, to the cause 
which he represents, the problem is solved. Everywhere I am 
holding meetings of workers and I have found them to be enough 
for the work to be done if they will only apply themselves to it. 
But it is these very workers who compose addresses of the type I 
have mentioned and who even at these quiet meetings ask me to 
produce money and men. I therefore suggest to every Congress 
Committee to become business-like and find out true workers, fix 
the scale of payment for them and set the constructive machinery 
going. For this. Congress Sub-Committees need not look for gui- 
dance to provincial bodies or to the central body. Ptovincial 
bodies may have their provincial service or may not. They may 
be too heavily encumbered to attempt any such thing. Not so 
Taluka or Village Congress Committees. They are absolutely auto- 
nomous. There is nothing to prevent them fi'om making collec- 
tions and initiating any reform they choose. Indeed during the 
interesting tour in Andhra, I have noticed that in some places efiS.- 
cient Committees have been doing work which other Commit- 
tees have grossly neglected. 

Let Congressmen not think of 1930. The first of January 
1930 is not going to witness a miracle. It would be an exact 
resultant of national activities during this year of grace and proba- 
tion. No sudden change will come over lie nation on the first of 
January 1930. Let individual Congressmen therefore do their little 
best. It is then possible for them to awaken the nation. Let them 
not think that one individual can make no impression upon the 
nation or a cause. After all causes are handled by an aggregate of 
individuals. Someone has to make the begmning. Let everyone 
therefore who understands the secret of success in any imdertakmg 
do his own duty unmindful of what the others do or do not do. 

Let there be no shame about accepting remuneration. A 
labourer is worthy of his hire. And he is no less selfless because 
he accepts remuneration. As a matter of fact, a most selfless man 
has to give his all to the nation — ^body, mind and soul. And he 
has stiU to feed himself. The nation gladly feeds such men and 
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women and yet regards them as selfless. The difference between 
a voluntary worker and a hireling lies in the fact that whereas a 
hireling gives his service to whosoever pays his price, a national 
voluntary worker gives his service only to the nation for the cause 
he believes in and he serves it even though he might have to starve. 

Tmng India, 16-5-1929 


366. NOTES 
Panoit Stjnderlal’s Book 

The U.P. GSovemment is not satisfied with the outrageous 
confiscation of the copies of Pandit Sunderlal’s book Hisbny of 
English Buie, but it is now persecuting everyone su^cted of 
having received a copy before the ban was declared. Whether egg- 
ed on by the U.P. Government or of its own motion, the C.P. Gov- 
ernment has copied the U.P. Government and proclaimed the ban 
on the book. The question a correspondent now puts is : what are 
the poor people to do who have got these books? In my opinion 
it is no part of the possessor of these volumes to surrender them 
to the police. There is no moral breach in possessing the volume. 
And those who believe that this confiscation is a wicked act of 
robbery are not only not bound to assist the process of confisca- 
tion but by every legitimate means to thwart the authorities in 
their nefarious attempt to take possession of the books that have 
gone out of the publisher’s hands. If I were a possessor of such 
a copy and I did not want to run the risk of a prosecution, I 
should bum the copy. If I wanted to invite prosecution I woidd 
inform the police of possession of a copy and challenge them to 
arrest me. If I did not wish to invite prosecution, but did not 
mind it if it came^ I should still retain possession leaving the 
police to their own resources to trace the copy in my possession. 

I understand that the C.P. Notification says that even the 
publication of extracts fi’om the book would be considered a crime. . 
I hope this information is not trae. But if it is, it enables news- 
papers to show tan^ble sympathy for the author and the publi- 
Aer as also to defeat the purpose of the Governments concerned by 
publishing extracts which can be sent by those who are in pos- 
session of the volume. The Central Government and local Go- 
vernments are providing us with opportunities for offering mild 
civil disobedience which those who believe in it ^ould not hesi- 
tate to lake advantage of. Terribly debilitating though &e at- 
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mosphere is at the present moment, those who have not yet lost 
their nerve need not be affected by it, but they should seek every 
legitimate opportunity of giving hope and courage to the workers 
by challenging the Gtovemment to do its worst. 

Abhay Ashram 

The readers of Toung India are not unaware of this important 
national institution. Its report of activities for the year 1928 has 
just been received. It is a record of all-roiuid progress. Its 
khadi department is its largest activity. Here is the record of its 
progressively increasing sales: 

1924 Rs. 21,822 1926 Rs. 1,42,960 

1925 Rs. 70,620 - 1927 Ra. 1,42,820 

1928 Rs. 1,88,091 

The total wages distributed were Rs. 70,525 as under: 

Weavers Rs. 29,492 Spinners Rs. 30,453 

Tailors Rs. 7,081 Watermen Rs. 3,494 

The work is done through its 23 khadi centres which support 
61 whole-time workers controlled by an annually elected board. 
The capital invested in this activity is Rs. 1,21,000, of which Rs. 
55,000 is a loan from the All-India Spinners’ Association. It has 
to pay to the banks from which it has the balance of the loan a 
high rate of interest which amounts to Rs. 5,000 per year. It is 
therefore up to the public to either pay this interest or to give loans 
free of interest but on the same terms as the banks advance them. 

The Ashram is making experiments in dyeing and it claims 
now to be able “to dye fast colours of uniform shade without the . 
use of any machine.” The report proceeds, “Our khaki which has 
been fast to sunlight, bleaching and perspiration, we specially re- 
commend to our buyers.” 

The other activity of the Ashram is national education. It 
controls 31 primary schools of which 17 are in the district of Dacca, 
9 in Tippera and 5 in Bankura, serving 1,058 pupils. It has thretf 
schools for secondary education, serving 199 students. The total 
amount spent on education is Rs. 4,702-9-6, It has also a medical 
department with an outdoor dispensary, a hospital, a medical 
school and a seva samiti. The di^ensary served 3,157 patients, of 
which 721 were females. The largest number of cases were natural- 
ly of malaria. Next comes worms 277 cases and third kalazar. 
The hospital has 20 beds. 215 patients were admitted during the 
year under review. The eapmses of the dispensary and hospital 
amounted respectively to Rs. 1,574 and 4,400. The medical school 
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is training 20 students. The main function of the Sevasadan is 
house to house collection of rice for the maintenance of poor pa- 
tients in the hospital. The Ashram is not a believer in untouch abi- 
lity or hereditary caste distinctions. It does a little bit of agricul- 
ture and produced 200 maunds of paddy in 18 bighas of lands 
and it grew vegetables enough to last 6 months for the 50 inmates 
of the Ashram. It has 6 milch cows and 10 buffaloes. An attempt 
is being made to have a model dairy farm at Dacca. ' It has libraries 
at several of its centres. The Ashram collected Rs. 37,000 for its 
different activities from the public. Altogether it has received 
donations of one laUi and a half of rupees during the five years of 
its existence. Its requirements for the next year are Rs. 50,000 
for the khadi department and Rs. 50,000 for the other depart- 
ments. An institution like this should have no difficulty in 
obtaining necessary funds from a discerning public. 

Foreion-oloth Boygott 

The following* from a precis of information published by the 
Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee should stimulate the other 
municipalities and local boards to action. 

CoAE^ Khadi 

The foreign-cloth boycott movement has naturally sent up 
the khadi sale and production barometers. But if production of 
khadi is to be limitless the quality of khadi must suffer for a time. 
By patient effort and instruction, A.I.S.A. has been able to show 
a progressive rise in the fineness and texture of khadi. But when 
workers go out to raw spinners and ask them for yam they may 
not dictate terms. The raw spiimers will not be able all of a 
sudden to spin fine and even yam. The public, therefore, if they 
will help the khadi movement and therethrough the starving mil- 
lions, should at every new wave and new opening for khadi be 
satisfied with comparatively coarser stuff during the temporary 
period. To use coarse khaffi is not too great a price to pay for 
achieving boycott of foreign cloth or for helping India’s paupers. 

A. I. S. A. Membership 

The reader will have seen a notice of the A.I.S.A. in last 
week’s issue of Toung India announcing that it had decided to dis- 
continue the 'B* class membership. I think that this is a step in 
the right direction. ‘B’ class membership was introduced only in 
order to conciliate some who professed their inability to send 


* Not iqnoduficd liere 
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1,000 yards per month of hand-spun yam. Experience however 
has shown that not over many have taken advantage of ‘B’ class 
membership which meant spinning only 2,000 yards per year. 
And when a limited power of voting for the election of members 
to the Council was annoimced, the absurdity of ‘B’ class member- 
ship became patent. ‘A’ class members repeatedly applied for be- 
ing classed as ‘B* class members in order not to forfeit the right 
of voting. The Council did not want to go back upon the rules 
that were framed for voting. So the original list remained un- 
disturbed. But for all future occasions it was decided to have 
only ‘A’ class members. And as the policy of the Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation has been from the very commencement to have those only 
as members who have the fullest faith in the message of the spin- 
ning-wheel, it was considered desirable to have only one class 
of members with stricter qualification. This would no doubt consi- 
derably reduce the members of the Association. But the Council 
has no hesitation in running the risk. It does not show much 
faith in the message of the spinning-wheel if members are not 
willing to devote even half an hour to spinning from day to day. 

Apropos of this the Technical Department of the A.I.S.A. has 
written to the several agencies that the yarn which is sent to them 
as subscriptions for membership is not uniformly good. It is 
packed anyhow and it is sent often without considering the cost 
of posting. The note says: 

la some cases the postal chaiges exceeded the price of the yam 
sent In one agency alone the postal tdiarges for all the yam received 
amounted to Rs. 55, namely, 60 per cent of the price of the. total yam. 
The suggestion therefore made is that the yam should be sent from one 
place in each province and it should be by goods train. 

In some cases the yam sent was so uneven and rough that it 
was useless. I have repeatedly said that where the yam is use- 
less, it really should not be accepted as subscription. Yam 
subscription means yam that is weavable just as monetary subscrip- 
tion means money that would be accepted in the market and not 
counterfeit coins. The subscribing spinners should really know all 
the details about spinning and packing and this work is essen- 
tially one that the agencies should attend to. 

Toung India, 16-5-1929 



367. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


May 16, 1929 

GHI. MIRA, 

I hRve one letter of 1 ll3i. Of course you write as often as you 
like and make use of the distance-destroying conveniences. I 
simply pointed out that we might not disturb our peace when and 
if they were withdrawn. 

Love. 

. Bato 

[PS.] 

I am going away from the Calcutta route now. So I may not 
write at all now. For we meet at Bombay on 22nd, Gk)d willing. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 5377. Gourtoy: Mirabrim 


368. LETTER TO CHHAGAMLAL JOSHI 

{May 16, 1925\^ 

CHI. OHHAOAKLAl., 

I have to visit such obscure places these days that I do not 
get the post regularly, and with the slightest change in programme 
the arrangements get upset. I, therefore, get the mail later than I 
ordinarily would. But not many days remain now. Today is 
Thursday. I espect to reach Bombay on Wednesday evening. 

So far I have kept good health. I think there is little likeli- 
hood now of its becoming bad. Even in this DatUmandal the heat is 
not as great as I had thought it would be. The people of Andhra 
call the “ceded tracts’*^^ Lt^tonumdal. 

BUssbip Jhm 
Basv 


Gaadhiji was to readi Bambay on Wednesday, May 22. The letter was 
obviouriy written on the preceding Thursday \riiich was May 16. 

^ Gandhiji uses the phrase. 
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[PS.] 

Sankaran has arrived here. He says he will come to the 
Ashram after about three months. I have sent Subbiah to Rajaji. 
He will probably return by the time I arrive in Bombay. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Patro-7: Shri ChhagaiiUU Jodane, p. 107 


369. LETTER TO MOHANLAL BHATT 

May 16, 1929 

BHAXSHIU UOEA14LAI., 

I am sending as much matter for Toung India as I have got 
ready. Today Subbiah is not here; so I am sending it as it is. 
You must get this on Monday. I fail to understand why you do 
not get on Mondays what should reach you on Mondays, iu spite 
of the great care we take about it. 

I went through Mahadev’s articles in Navajivan. Owing to 
negligence grammatical errors have gone undetected. Jfavajioan 
is something to be preserved. Through it we wish to present cor- 
rect language and correct spelling. The language and spelling 
should therefore conform to our rules. Our proofs ought to be 
thoroughly examined even if we have to appoint the experts needed 
for this. What I say will be clearer if you go through Mahadev’s 
articles. Let Mahadev read this letter. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[End.] 

Prohibition 
Andhra Notes 
Need of the Hour 
Liberate the Woman* 

From a photostat of the Giyarati; S.N. 1175b 


* The source has these lines in English. 



B70. LETTER TO CHHAGAJfLAL JOSHl 

May 17, 1929 

CHI. CHHAOANLAl., 

I got your letter of the 14th only today. Others will overtake 
me by and by. I am glad that Ranchhodbhai has come. 

I had completely forgotten that Maganlal’s death aimiversary 
was approaching. Had I not been writing the diary, I would not 
remember even the date and the day of the week. I, however, 
observe Maganlal’s death anniversary every day. I am not, there- 
fore, sorry that I did not remember the conventional day. It was 
the duty of you all to remember it, and you seem to have per- 
formed that duty well. 

I too believe that it is not wise to encourage tbe practice of 
continuous spinning on special occasions. But I also approve of 
one wheel being kept going continuously on such a day. 

It would be better if the sanitary work done on that day was 
kept up. Our lavatories and urinals are certainly not as clean as 
they should be. 

Mahadev’s letter is worthy of him. The despair it contains 
does not touch me. I have full faith that everyone is doing his best. 
We have not fallen. We should, of course, be vigilant and, there- 
fore, to a certain degree self-criticism is necessary. 

We are now counting the days before we reach Bombay. 
Today is Friday. Sunday and Monday will be spent in Kumool. 
We intend to catch the Fast Passenger at Adoni on Tuesday 
night. On Wednesday night, we arrive in Bombay. 

Blessings fiom 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

I send with this a letter from Mirabehn about the q>indle 
for those of you to read who noay be interested in the subject. 
It is worth reading. 

Bapu 

"Btosa. a photostat of Gujaiati: GJ^. 5418 



371. LETTER TO NARAJ^DAS GANDHI 

May 18, 1929 

am. NARANDAS, 

I got your letter. I think it wrong to try to run the afihirs 
of the Ashram from a distance. But that is what I have had to 
do all my life. It was so even during Maganlal’s time. It is 
true that as he came to know my nature better, my burden 
became less and there was less need for him to consult me. But 
he certainly asked me whenever necessary. After I return this 
time, however, we shall make some other arrangement if possible. 
I am certainly not longing to control the A^ram affairs. I tore 
up your letter after reading it. 

If anyone in the Ashram speaks ill of Ghhaganlal, we should 
bear with that. If people ^eak ill of him, they have praised him too. 

All the letters which I received were expressions of love. Do 
you not think that Ghhaganlal should continue to stay in the 
Ashram as a measure of atonement, if for no other reason? If 
he cannot do so, that is a different matter. Dharma requires that 
he should. You do not seem to have understood my meaning 
when I said that he should become a cipher and remain. A 
cipher means not a person who does not work but one who is 
free from egoism. Ghhaganlal has always ^rboured the egoistic 
sense of being someone. That is why he was tempted by sin. 
All that I meant was that this egoism should disappear. If 
Ghhaganlal cannot live according to the ideals of the Ashram and 
cannot be a member of the common kitchen, he may live in the 
same manner as you will be doing. Even by doing that he will 
overcome his egoism. But we shall talk more about this. I don’t 
wish to insist on my view in this matter either. 

I desire the good of Ghhaganlal and KLashi and am ready 
to do anything which will promote it. 

We shall talk about Purushottam when we meet. He must 
build up his health. 

BUsmgs fiom 

Bafu 

[PS.] 

I have written this in the midst of a crowd of people coming 
and going. 

[From Gujarati] 

Baptoui Patn-9: Shri Narandas Gondhiiu — ^Part I, pp. 



372. LETTER TO K. NARASAM 


{May 18, 192Sf\ 

I have your letter. If a separate room does not end the 
struggle, you should live in separate houses or even villages. 

All passion would be burnt by merging oneself in God. 

If one would identify oneself with the villagers the wearing 
of khaddar is a religious duty. 

Non-violence is the keystone of life.: 

Tours sinesrely, 
M K. Gandhi 

SjT. K. Narasam 
Tanuku 

From a photostat: GN. 8809 


373. A POSERS 

A young man who is an employee in a mill writes: 

I am employed in the engineering department of a mill but I am 
side of this business. I have over half a dozen relations dependent upon 
me for support But not having been trained to any other profession I 
do not know how else I can eke out the necessary means to provide 
bread to them alL My monthly requirement comes to one hundred 
rupees. When I see the injustice that is daily peipetrated on the mill- 
hands and the utter selfishness and heartlessness of the mill-owners 1 begin 
to feel that service in a mill is even worse than Government service. 
What would you advise me to do in the circumstances? I atn 26 years 
of age and have studied up to matriculation. 

As an old English adage says you cannot eat your cake and 
have it. S imil arly you cannot leave off service in a mill and yet 
have your one hundred per nrnsem. A close scrutiny of all highly 
remunerative professions in India will reveal the feet, that they 
are almost all of them essentially products of British rule in India, 

1 The Gujarati original of this appealed in Jfaoajwm, 19-5-1929. The 
translatLon is by PyuelaL . 
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and are such as serve in a more or less degree to sustain that 
rule. A coxmtry where the average daily income per head is 
seven pice cannot afford to pay high salaries, for the simple reason, 
that it would mean so mudi additional burden upon the tolling 
millions of the land who are already well-nigh crushed by their 
poverty. It follows therefore that the only course for a person, 
who wants to escape from the system of exploitation which the 
mills represent, would be drastically to reduce his family budget 
This can be done in two ways: by a radical simplification of one’s 
life and by reducing the number of dependants that one has to 
support. Every grown-up, able-bodied member of a family ought 
to be made to contribute his or her quota towards die upkeep of 
the family by honest industry. We have a number of domestic 
crafts that can be easily learnt and practised at home without the 
investment of any large capital. If he is not prepared to do any of 
these two things, he had better stick to the job in which he is 
engaged and do whatever service he can. Let him, if he is employed 
in a mill, try to make a close and sympathetic study of the hsird- 
ships and miseries that are a mill-labourer’s lot and do whatever is 
possible in the circumstances to alleviate them. Let him cultivate an 
exemplary purity, honesty and uprightness of conduct, and infect 
his fellow-employees with his ideals. If die subordinate employees 
are aU upright in their conduct, they will thereby create a pure 
atmosphere which is bound to t^ on their masters in the end 
and enable them to obtain justice from them for the mill-labourers. 

All action in this world has some drawback about it It is 
man’s duty and privilege to reduce it, and while living iu the . 
midst of it, to remain untouched by it as much as it is possible 
for him to do so. To take an extreme instance, there can per- 
haps be no greater contradiction in terms than a compassionate 
butcher. And yet it is possible even for a butcher if he has any 
pity in him. In fact I have actually known butchers with gentle- 
ness that one would hardly expect from them. The celebrated 
episode of Kaushik.the butcher in the Mahabharata is an instance 
in point. It is an episode for all young men placed in a similar 
situation to this correspondent to carefully ponder over and digest. 

Taung India, 1-8-1929 


40-26 



374. A MISCONCEPTIOJf 


A Mend from Bombay writes:* 

I had heard this argument even before. No physician has 
yet been able to provide a remedy for misconception. Hence I 
have little hope that my arguments will make those caught in the 
love of B.A. or LLJB. to give it up. For the benefit of those who 
may still have doubts, I present one or two facts. 

The number of lawyers is negligible. How many out of them 
serve the country? Of those who do, how many make use of 
the law examination? 

Gokhale was not a lawyer and yet no one has heard of anything 
lacking in his service. Sir Dinshaw Wacha is not a lawyer; 
Dadabhai was not one, nor was Hume. 

The lawyers who are in the field of public service shinB not be- 
cause they are lawyers, but because of some other capacity in them. 

We shall find the names of only a few lawyers among the 
world’s great servants so fax. 

A country cannot be liberated through the intricacies of law. 
That will require a sword made of either steel or satyagraha. Rana 
Fratap, Shivaji, Nelson, Wellington, Kruger and others were not 
lawyers; AmanuUah K han is not a lawyer; Lenin was not a law- 
yer. All of them had valour, selflessness, courage and such other 
qualities by reason of which they were able to serve their country. 

It is not my purpose to disparage lawyers or their profession. 
They have a province of their own. Their contribution to the 
recent history of India is valuable. My object here is' merely to 
point out that in order to serve it is not necessary to be a lawyer 
and that in the service rendered by lawyers their legal practice 
played a minor part. 

Moreover, to be a lawyer and to acquire a working knowledge 
of law are two different things. If he so desires, every worker ran 
acquire such knowledge of law as is necessary. Certificates ue a 
means of earning money, nevOT of rendering service. 

finally, we need workers in thousands. The lawyers are far 
too few. The field of service is infinite. Service is needed to- 

* The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had said that a 
fdoid of his, studying in the senior BA. dass, thaiu^ eager to serve the country, 
intended to tain the 1X.B. d^pree before tnlnng up national work, bdieving 
that knowledge cf law was essential for it Ihnv could this 
xemoved? 
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day; hence he who longs to serve will not engage hitnaplf even 
for a single moment in becoming a lawyer or taking some otlier 
degree. He will easily gain the knowledge which he may need 
in the course of service. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 19-5-1929 


375. DR. DALAL 

Dr. Dalai’s death cannot but cause the deepest sorrow to 
those who had benefited firom his surgery. He was more or less 
unrivalled in surgery. I have only sweet memories of him. 
Since I first met him in 1918, he had captured my heart by his 
self-confidence, his sense of humour and bis skill. His fee was 
supposed to be very high. When I once criticized him for it, 
he asked in reply how, if he did not charge high fees firom those 
who could afford to pay them, he could serve people like me. 
Many years passed since this criticism was made and 1, in the 
mean while, secured his services for a number of patients. These 
included men like Deenabandhu Andrews and Ac^arya Gidwani. 
He never hesitated to treat them all. Conveying the news of his 
death, Mahadev writes: 

A week before his death, Dr. Dalal had. told Jamnalalji that in 
accordance with his wishes he would start a sanatoriani at Nasik and 
be in attendance there. He had no more desire for money. He hoped 
to recover in two months. Gujarat has sufiered a big loss in the death 
of one of its best surgeons. 

May God give peace to the family of Dr. Dalal. Their sense 
of sorrow ought to be lightened by the knowledge that there are 
many patients and firiends who share their grief. 

Such deaths should be a warning to us. Knowing that even 
big doctors and hakims have to pass away suddenly, we common 
people should be patient and recognize the limits of medicine. 
Out of false expectations we wander about in search of cures and 
waste timft and money. Blowing that we may be called away 
any time, we should not put off to some future date whatever 
good deed or act of service we mean to do, but should do it here 
and now. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfamjioaa, 19-5-1929 



m. LETTER TO MANUAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

May 19, 1929 

rm. MAMTLAI. AND SUSHILA, 

I get your letters regularly though I find them rather dry. 
But the grievance that both of you have is justified, since I do 
not write regularly, whether interestingly or otherwise. But dur- 
ing this touring I cannot keep count of the dates. I think I have 
not been able to attend to your correspondence during my tours 
of Burma and Andhra. I shall be more careful now that the 
pace of my tours will slow down. 

I had learnt from Nanabhai that you did not like the name 
Sita. And you have mentioned the reason in your latest letter. 
I appreciate your reason. It may be all right for Sushila to have 
Sita as her ideal but the diild should have someone revolutionary. 
I caimot at the moment recollect any girl mentioned in the 
classics who would fulfil all these requirements. You should have 
acquainted me with your sentiments earlier. I shall now t h in k 
of some other name. In our society as also among the English 
a person may have two or three names. Let Sita have two or 
three. In this way I wish to justify the name Sita. Sita is the 
last word in wifehood as much as it is in maidenhood. Moreover 
it is my ideal to make a person lead a life of independence and 
purity in spite of being married. Sita, Parvati and others have 
fully attained both these ideals. According to the accounts in 
the Ramayma and other works they were fi:ee firom passion. Sita 
experienced no difficulty when she was separated from Rama- 
chandra. She was so free from passion that the lascivious Ravana 
could not touch her. A woman should pray for freedom from passion 
although her name may be Sita. That is why Sita is one of the 
seven satu2 SaH does not merely mean one faitbiul to her husband. 
SaH signifies freedom from passion. Sita had two children. This 
need not be regarded as wrong on her part, because it is mention- 
ed in this context that Rama and Sita came together out of a 
desire for progeny. It is not so today. Now children are bom as a 
result of passion; a person like me therefore regards begetting diild- 
reh as fcarbidden. I am, of course, talking about the belief in 

1 Hdvic and chaste women, namdly, Ahalya, Draupadi, Sit^ Tara (wife 
of Vali), Mandodaii, ELunti and Anindhati 
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regard to Sita and others; Sita should not be regarded as a historical 
person but as our ideal woman. We do not worship the historical 
Rama and Sita. The Rama of history is no more now. But the 
Rama to whom we attribute perfect divinity, who is God directly 
perceived, lives to this day. Reciting the name of this Rama would 
save us; the Rama of history, who is qualified by attributes, good 
or bad, would not have the strength to save. If you do not follow 
all this you should, by all means, discuss it with me. In all my 
reading I have come across no ideal loftier than Sita. This name 
therefore is eictremely dear to me. Again, it is sweet to utter, short, 
and the two syllables too are easy. It has no compound syUable. 
And the name is by itself musical, ending as it does with a long 
«. But I do not insist that you call the child by this name. 
There is nothing wrong if you give a name of your own choice. 
You may give her a name indicative of the qualities that you 
wish her to have. Find it in some religious boohs or novels. On 
my part I shall certainly search for another. 

Well, you have come to know the regrettable episode involv- 
ing Ghhaganlal. It has created a great commotion in the Udyoga 
Mandir. Now I Aall know more about it when I reach there in 
a few days. Devdas is stiU there. Nimu has returned to BardoU. 
Rami’s address at Morvi: Kimvaiji Ehet^i’s House, Tribhuvan 
Farekh’s Sheri, Morvi. 

My health is all right. Ba too is fine. Imam Saheb is not 
wholly all right, but there is nothing special about hinu 

BUsangt fitm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarad': ' G.N. 4746 


377. LETTER TO GAJfGABEHT^ ZAVERI 

May 19, 1929 

am. OANOABEHN, 

I have yolu: letter. You have evinced keen interest in your 
work. I hope it will last. Chi. Kusum writes to me that you two 
are coming closer; I wish you will. When those like you who 
understand things become one in heart, then alone can you render 
service to the new women who are not trained. I have been 
suggesting the same thing to Vasumati also. You and Vasumati 
know each other well. If your association develops you can ac- 
complish a lot. If only a couple of women get on well together. 
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it might give rise to selfishness. But when all of you get along 
together, it can strengthen your spirit of service. What I would 
e]q>ect &om you therefore is that you shoiild all merge in one 
another. For this the first step is that those who know one 
another well should start miviu g [with the others]. 

It is very good that no one was scared in spite of the bur- 
glar’s visit Let the burglar repeat his visits. If in ^ite of all 
possible precautions on our part thieves come, let them. I think, 
though, that they do not come to do us bodily harm. They are 
familiar with the place and may come to mock at us. 

Whatever has gone wrong with Dahibehn Patel? 

BUssmgsfim 

Bafu 

From a j^otostat of die Gtyarati: GJ7. 3096 


378. LETTER TO CHHAGAMLAL JOSHI 

May 19, 1929 

cm. CSHHAGANIAX, 

I got your letter of the 12th after it had wandered about a 
good deal; that is, it reached me after the letter of the 14th. 
Balkrishna does not know the middle path at alL But he will 
come round in the end. Those who can may observe his difficult 
conditions. I shall not write about the subject to anyone just 
now. We shall discuss the matter after I arrive there. 

I tried hard to dissuade Jaykiishna^ from taking the vow, but 
he did. How could I prevent him forcibly? We ffiould certainly 
encourage anyone who attempts to do something good. What 
does it matter if he fails despite all his efiTorts? 

Are there any signs by which we can recognize a man’s fitness? 
Where could we find a fitter man than Ghhaganlal? Hie history 
of the Ashram shows that it is the men of recognized fitness who 
have fallen. We need not be surprised or pained by this. There 
are limits to the application of the idea of fitness, etc. I have 
coimtless instances of persons who could not be recognized as 'fit 
but who have proved their worth. We should be as vigilant as 
we can and try . to become better. We can achieve nothing in 


1 Bhflosali; the Bource has Ja^caran, evidently a slip. 
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this world without taking risks. In the supreme endeavour to 
attain moksha we may accept any risk. 

Blessiagsjrm 

Bapu 

DPS.] 

After I had finished this letter, I saw ]V£rabehn’s. This, too, 
throws light on the problem of judging a man’s 'fitness. God 
knows whether that crazy person will utimately prove his worth. 
How are we to know? What is the extent of our knowledge? 
Who can see into the future? I think Mirabehn’s letter will be 
useful to you in other ways too. I send it to you. 

Bapb 

From a photostat of the Oiqarati: 027. 5419 


379. REMARKS ON THE ORPHANAGE ASSOCIATION, 

NELLORE^ 


May 19, 1929 

I hope that these orphans no longer feel that they are orphans. 

M. K. Gamdei 


Ftom a photostat: G.N. 3230 


330. LETTER TO BALKRISHNA SHAVE 

[About May 19, 1929\^ 

I have been tinhappy at your going away. Unhappy because 
I have founded the A^am for self-realizatiou; service is its outer 
manifestation, while the observance of vows is the inner one. 
The basic purpose of the Ashram is the realization of God. I 
cannot understand why in these circumstances you went away 
elsewhere to seek God. 

[From Hindi] 

Bc^ma Patro-?: Shri CSihagaidal Jodom, p. 110 


1 Reproduced in a folder issued by the Association 
3 From a reference to the addressee in “Letter to (Thhaganlal Joshi”, 
19-5-1929, it would appear that this was written around that time. 



381. LETTER TO KUSUM DESAI 


[Before May 20, 192ff\^ 

am. EosoM, 

Indeed you were embarrassed. Nevertheless you were asked 
to do what you pleased. Plrabhavati is exhausted and is now 
sound asleep near i^ie. Throughout the night the din in the train 
continued. One may say the Mahatma too has sometimes to 
suffer the congestion in the third class. It is to be seen if 
Frabhavati can maintain her health. 

Whatever happens I shall take you along on my next tour. 
We shall see how you stsmd it. 

I hope Sulochsinabehn is all right. 

Bkssmgsjhm 

Bapu 


From a i^tostat of the Giyaiati: 6.N. 1791 


382. LETTER TO ASHRAM WOMEN 


Koknool, 

SiUttce D(^, May 20, 1929 

SXfflERS, 

I espect this to be the last letter during the present tour. 
■Monday next, instead of writing a letter I myself ^all be leaving 
Bombay to return to the Man^. 

The people of this city have allowed me a quiet time such 
as I have rarely knoym in the past. Even outside there are no 
crowds standing for my darshan. So far I have not been able to 
escape crowds even on Mondays. They have hung up khas 
screens on the two doors so that, despite a hot wind outside, it 
is very cool within. If, after experiencing all this love and atten- 
tion, I complain about the hardships of touring, I would be the 
most ungrateful of men. 

How to explain to the women here, who wear six or seven 
ear-rings, three nose-rings and a ring on each finger and toe, that 
there is no adornment in this at aU? 

^ Poin—3: Kvsuaibdat DifiAu, p. 28, mmlioiia that was written 
while Gan(hiiji was on the Andfaia tour which he ccrinpleted oh Mky 21; 1929. 
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We see even some educated women wearing those rings. 
Whenever I see women with such decorations I think of you all. 
What trouble have you not escaped? 

Blmiags fiom 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gqjarati: OJT. 3699 


383. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

Silence Day, May 20, 1329 

am. GHHAOANIAL, 

I have your letter. I got the Ashram Samachar too. Some 
more letters must stiU be on their way, redirected from place to 
place. 

The question of swade^ is imder discussion at present and, 
as I am today writing a reply to a student for publication in 
Havajivan, I feel like cautioning the inmates of the Mandir too. 
We may leave aside the question of what people do in their 
private affairs; but we must take care to use swadeshi articles 
whenever we write anything in connection widi Mandir wotL 
The string, the tape, etc., used by us should be made of hand- 
spun yam. Do you know that Maganlal had made even sewing- 
thread from hand-spun yam? The pencils, ink, nibs, etc., whiA 
we use should be swadeshi. The ink in my pen is swadeshi. We 
should thus take care about everything we use. It is necessary 
that there should be no a.voidable inconsistency in our lives. We 
need not feel ashamed to accept any foreign article which is 
essential, but its necessity must be denoonstrated. 

You may now remind me about Lady Ramanathan when I 
arrive there. I will write something then. I shall write for the 
next issue of Toung India in Bombay on Monday, the 27th. I 
don’t know what I will do if I don’t reach Bombay before that. 

I would not like to dissuade Bhansali from buying land; Though 
his ideals are different from ours, the direction is the same. They, 
too, give the first place to self-controL But this is a controversial 
subject. We shall discuss the matter. 

I had thought that after my retiim I myself wotdd tell the 
people there about my experiment in eating uncooked grain, and 
that no one would write about it from here. Yes, it is ten days 
now since I gave up bread. I am fine. I weighed myself today. 
The weight today is the same as it' was there. If the scale is 
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accurate, it may even be a little more. That is, it is 95|. I am 
proceeding with my e^eriment with great caution. I had started 
it at the age of 20 and then gave it up. I started it again in 
1893 and again gave it up. I enjoy making the same es^eiiment 
now at the age of 60, for I see big results for myself and my co- 
workers from the success of my experiment. I cannot say as yet 
how far the esperiment is a success. In 1893 I had carried on the 
e^eriment for 15 days before giving it up. I ate uncooked fruit 
and nuts for many years. This ei^erunent, however, stands in a 
class by itself. More about it when we meet No one there 
shoTild be frightened. I have taken no vow. I will not go on 
with the eaperiment at the cost of my health. In any case, I will 
have my meals in the conunon kitchen. 

Since Ghimanlal and others have moved out of the houses 
on the upper side, those houses will fall into disrepair if not used. 
I think they may be occupied even by persons without families. 

Let Balkrishna carry on with the Gita in the m a n ner he 
thinks best. 

Panditji^ has been roped in all tight. It did not occur to me 
that he would have to Moulder the burden of looking after the 
cash too. But this is real music. True music is produced only 
when there is harmony in the different tunes of life. Among 
those who have given the other music, there have been many 
immoral men . too. 


From a pliotortat of the Oiqarati: GJ^. 5420 


Bapu 


384. LETTER TO MBS. SOHAJfUL SHARMA^ 

May 21, 1929 

DEAR SISTER, 

I have your letter. If the account.related to me is true to the 
letter I see no objection to your marrying the young man who is 
prepared to give you protection.. 

Tom, 

MoHAimAS Gandhi 

From a {Aotostat: GJ^. 2824 

* Naiayan Moreshwar Ehare, the musician 
^ Tlie letter was written obviously before the addressee’s marriage. 



385. IN ANDHRA DESHA [— 7i] 

The following is the last but one itinerary I shall be able to 
give of what has been to me a most instructive and interesting 
tour: ' 

9- 5-1929 — East Godavari Dbtrict: Korukonda, Rs. 50-0-0; Sitanagaram 

(subsequent cxsUections)^ 31-2-3; Raghavapuram (subsequent collect- 
ions), 64-3-0; Collections on the way, etc., 153-0-0; Vizagapatam 
District (subsequent collections), 37-0-0; East Krishna (subsequent 
collections), 20-0-0; West Godavari (subsequent collections), 13-0-0; 
Guntur District (subsequent collections), 617-11-6. 

10- 5-1929 — Nellore District: Budiireddipalem, Rs. 4,506-0-5 (Rs. 570 

Lalaji Fund); Vangellu, 126-0-0; Annaxeddipalem, 146-0-0; 
PallepaUi IssJcapalem, 348-0-0; Rebale, 386-0-0; Maktapuram, 
75-0-0; Minagallu, 56-0-0; Daroaramadugu, 10-0-0; Penuballi, 15-00; 
KalayakagaUu, 2500-0; Vaweru, llOOO; Kotte Vangellu, 116-00; 
YeUayyapalem, 1,246-0-0 (Rs. 116 Lalaji Fund); Rajupalem, 116-0-0; 
Gandavaram, 300-0-0; Pedaputtedu, 208-00; Kovur Co-operative 
Union Society, 116-0-0; FarlepaHi, 296-6-3; Vidvaluru, 400-0-0; 
Vutulcuni, 1,127-14-6; Moporu, 1,136-CW); Alluni, 1,296-8-0; KavaH 
and other villages, 1,706-9-8 (Re. 1 Lal^’i Fund). 

11- 5-1929 — Ulavapadu, Rs. 558-00; BLanduturu, 1,343-2-3; Botalagu- 

duru and Paxnuru, 717-0-6; Sitarampuram, 15-12-0; Yelatnarru, 
1-00 

12- 5-1929 — Peramana, Rs. 116-0-0; Sangam, 776^-0; Pallepadu, 731-14-9; 

(Rs. 5 Lal^i Fund); Gangapatnam, 640-0-1; Mypadu, 752-3-9. 
12-5-1929 — Venkanapalem, Rs. 30-0-0; Koduru, 50-00; Korutuni, 47-00; 
Indukurupeta, 176-2-0; B^ttavuru Y.M.G.A., 5-0^; Nellore, 5,178-12-6 
(Rs, 20 Laliyi Fund) ; Pottepalcm, 1,016-0-0; Potlapudi, 700-0; Guduru, 
734-0-0; Tumburu, 50-0-0. 

14- 5-1929 — Nayudupeta, Rs. 655-6-8; Attavaram, 116-0-0; Nidumusili, 

50-00; Ghittoor District: Kalahasti, 1,116-0-0; Bell Metal Co., 316-0-0. 

15- 01929 — Tirupati, Rs. 1099-7-0; Renigunta, 67-00; Unaccounted, 

60-0-0; Papanayanipeta, 12-01; Puttur, 806-0-0; Tlruttani, 115-12-0; 
Chittoor, 511-0-0; Palmaneru, 138-12-0; Punganuru, 536-15-11. 

16- 5-1929 — Madanapalli, Rs. 2,475-14-0; Anantapur District; Nagireddi- 

palli, 116-0-0; Kadiri, 1,300-8-11; KutaguUa, 116-0-0; Mudigubba, 
116-0-0; Dampetla, 116-0-0; Dharmavaram, 1,148-8-0; Anantapur, 
1,247-4-0; Tadipatri, 1,160-5-3. 

Total up to date Rs. 2,43,283-3-6. 
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Tlie tour has been no doubt exacting, the heat equally so. 
Nevertheless it has been for me a matter of great joy to find 
the villagers responding in a most wonderful manner. The 
rigour of the tour has been softened by the willing and unremitting 
attention of the volunteers, chief among whom has been Subba- 
ramiah who gave up Government service and has ever since re- 
mained in Congress service. But the one man who has been 
most responsible for my well-being is Deshabhakta Konda 
Venkatappayya. He has been taken to task for bringing me to 
Andhra at this time of the year and then making a heavy pro- 
gramme. He is not wholly responsible for either. The programme 
had to cover the whole of Andhra Desha. He could not within 
the time allotted to him devise a less heavy programme. The 
Andhra leaders did not want me to go in February. And I was 
bound to give March to Burma. It was therefore April and MEay 
for Andhra or postponement of the tour this year. Postponements 
there have been many. Any further postponement was impossible. 
But no man could have made the tour less exacting than Desha- 
bhakta. He has worn himself out in trying to keep times, avoid 
noises and secure comfortable lodgings. He is one of the gentlest 
of men it has been my privilege to be associated with. But he as- 
sumed during the tour a severe and decisive tone, so unnatural 
for him, that the co-workers beside him treated his severity as a 
huge joke, and his assumed rage over things going wrong, as they 
will do sometimes under all cliines and in spite of the best of manage- 
ment, has broken for me the monotony of continuous motoring 
often along wretched roads. 1 would repeat tours like this a hun- 
dred times under the supervision of a superintendent like Desha- 
bhakta and amid a people like the Andhras. 

Untversal Provid]^ 

Whilst writing of De^abhakta Konda Venkatappayya I may 
not omit Deshoddhsiraka Nageshvairab. I have always chaffed 
him about making money out of a patent ointment with a sweet 
name. And he has always smilingly retorted, ‘Yes, it is bad, what 
can I do? I try to serve my country with the money I get firom 
it. And it is an inofifensiye ointment.’ I have attended to the expla- 
nation with the same indifference with which I have joked about 
the pa.tent ointment. I was therefore not prepared for the agree- 
able discovery'! have made. during the tour that his depot has 
enabled him to become the universal provider for the many public 
activities of Andhra. Never has a deserving beggar been turned 
away fi-om his hbsjntable door. Wherever I have gone the addresses 
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have made mention of his charities. If it is the Anand Ashram 
for the untouchables Nage^varrao builds the substantial block of 
buildings for it; if it is a school that has needed assistance Nage- 
shvarrao has been the helper; if it is Dr. Subrahmanian who wants 
a printery for his Ashram, it is again Nageshvarrao who comes 
to the rescue. He is never so happy as when he is giving. And so 
far as I have been able to imderstand, his left hand knoweth not 
what his right giveth. I do not wonder that a public worker re- 
marked during the tour, in answer to my joke about the ‘patent 
loot’, “I wish he would be able to loot much more than he does. 
It wiU then all be used to help public activities.” I have been 
secretly criticizing the Andhra lavi^ness of titles on national work- 
ers. But this Deshoddharaka has reconciled me to the title be had 
deservedly earned. But I must pass on. 

A RjEllAltEABLE AdDRESS 

I must leave several important matters for the next issue. I 
propose to close these hurried notes, written against post time, with 
the mention of a remarkable address received at UUavapadu in 
Nellore district. It was in Telugu and Hindi, both written on 
ordinary thick paper with an ornamental border by a local artist 
such as could be produced in a little village. The language of the 
Hindi address was what I should call standard Hindi without any 
attempt at Sanskritizing or Persianizing it. It was written in the 
language one hears spoken in the U.P. by those who have not 
developed anti-Hindi or anti-Muslim prejudices. The opening 
paragraph has mere courteous reference to my visit but con- 
tains no rhetoric or flowery adjectives. Here is a translation of the 
body of the address:* 

In accordance witih your instructions in Towig India we beg to lay 
before you as fully as we the information asked for by you^ in the 
hope that after perusing it you will vouchsafe to ua such g^dance as 
may be warranted by the peculiar circumstances of our village. • • • 

. . . The greatest hardship that the people here have to suficr is 
from scarcity of drinking water. Thu village has got a temple of Vishnu 
as also a dhannshala. At the latter hee meals arc given to sadhus and 
Brahmins. 

Thm are 897 members of the 'depressed classes’ in Ihis village. 
They dwell outside the village in a special location and are divided into 
two sections. Those two sections, vhile not observing untouchability as 
among tihemselves^ do not inter-KlineT Nor will one section allow the 

1 Only extracts are rqproduced here. 
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other the use of its weUs. . . . Ihey eat carrion even when ainiTnalii have 
died of in&ctiouB diseases with the result that leprosy is very prevalent 
among them, particularly in the Malang caste. They are also very much 
addicted to the liquor habit. . . . There is no Congress Committee in this 
village. 

There is no brandi of the A.I.S.A. here. There are 52 spinning* 
wheels in this village of which 22 are working. They are worlced mostly 
in spare time. The monthly aggregate outturn of yam firom these wheels 
is 10 seers. The average monthly earnings per head come to Rs. 2. The 
count of yam spun is from 20 to 25. 

There are 65 looms in this village. Twenty-six of these sure ordinary 
pit loonu. 12 of these use both mill yam and hand-spun yam, 14 use 
null yam only. Ihe rest are fly-shuttle looms. None of these use hand- 
qnin yam. 

. . . There is in this village a library and reading-room. It was 
established by the youth of this village. It contains 1,230 books smd 
issues on an average 3 books every day. It receives Hindi as also Telugu 
journals. For the last two years Government aid to this library has been 
stepped as the organizers could not conform to certain restrictiotu sought 
to be imposed upon them by the authorities. 

If the village was an advanced Congress village, it could not 
have presented a more exhaustive study of its life. The surprise is 
that this village has no Congress Committee, no worker of the A.I. 
SA. The visit to this village was early in the morning. Through 
no fault of the villagers I had no advance copy. And not know- 
ing the rich contents of the address, I was unable to give the gui- 
dance the framer had asked for. But I may give it now. 

(1) The village elders should hasten to form a Congress 
Committee and ma^ it a point of having on their roll every adult 
villaga: whether male or female. 

(2) They should befriend the so-called untouchables, wean 
them from carrion and drink and draw them closer to them. To 
this end they should invite district leaders to visit their quarters. 

(3) The village elders should meet together and enlist the 
help of some, philanthropic engineer of the district and devise a 
scheme for a better supply of water. 

(4) They should systematically introduce hand-spihning in 
every home and. aim at producing at least all their khadi. 

(5) They ^ould deem the disafSliation of their library as a 
blessing in disguise and make it thoroughly national in character 
and a centre for spreading adult education. 

2'bic^g LiSa, 23-5-1929 



m. PROHIBITION CAMPAIGN 


The Working Committee having entrusted Sjt. G. Raja- 
gopalachari with the work of organudng the prohibition cam- 
paign, he has circulated among the Provincial Congress Commit- 
tees the programme of work sanctioned by the Working Commit- 
tee. It is as follows:* 

It is to be hoped that the Provincial Committees will respond 
quickly and effectively. The success of all the three campaigns, viz., 
prohibition, untouchability and foreign cloth, about which the 
Working Committee has brought special machinery into being, 
must naturally depend upon the quick and effective response of 
the Congress organization. It is in anything but satisfactory 
condition at the present moment. It should be the duty of the 
forthcoming A.I.G.C. meeting to investigate the causes of the break- 
down of the organization and the remedies for its effective and effi- 
cient reorganization. 

Toung Mia, 23-5-1929 


387. THE NEED OF THE HOUR 

The Nellore District Congress Committee presented me during 
my tour in that district with the following illuminating state- 
ment^ about its conditions: 

What is true of Nellore is, I am sorry to have to say, true of 
most Committees with which I have come in touch. I share the 
opinion expressed by the Nellore Committee that the entry of 
Congressmen into the so-called elective bodies has disorganized and 
demoralized the Congress. It is difficult however to discover the 
remedy for the evil miless Gongressnoen can be persuaded to revert 
to the boycott of 1921. There seems to be no room for dyarchy 
in the Congress as ^where. Somehow or other constructive work 
and Councils do not seem to go together. Ihose who are in the 
Councils and local boards have little taste or aptitude for construc- 
tive work, and those who are doing the latter have little or no taste 
for the elective bodies. Both however profess faith in the construc- 
tive programme if their votes and their speeches are proof of that 

* For the text of the circular, vidi Appendix II. 

^Not rqnroduced here 
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faith. A device therefore should be possible whereby the Con- 
gress machinery may be worked at full speed and efficiently. The 
AI.C.G. should really tackle that problem to the exclusion of every- 
thing else if such exclusion becomes necessary. I hear a great deal 
about the treasure chests of local committees being empty. Those 
who speak thus do not realize that the coi^stitution has provided 
automatic machinery for Congress finance. If it becomes really a 
people’s institution, it need never be in want. Nellore district alone 
had ten thousand members in 1921. No Provincial Committee 
diould have fewer than thirty thousand members. That means a 
steady annual income of Rs. 7,500 enough for smoothly ru nnin g 
a provincial organization. And an organization that commands 
such membership should always be able to raise contributions for 
special purposes. An honestly worked Congress organization 
ffiould surely have on its roll more than six millions which in 
round figures is the total strength of the electoral roll for elections 
to the legislatures. The need of the hour therefore is a complete 
reorganization and stabilization of the Congress. Would that the 
forthcoming meeting of the A.I.G.C. will realize its obvious duty. 

Toung India, 23-5-1929 ' 


388. LBERATE THE WOMAN 

Dr. S. Muthulakshmi Reddi, the weU-known social worker 
of Madras, has written a long letter based on' one of my Andhra 
speeches from which I take the following interesting extract:* 

Your observations on the tirgent need for reforms and for a healthy 
change in the daily habits of our people, during your journey from 
Bezwada to Guntur,, have appealed to me very much indeed. 

I may humbly submit that I as a medical woman fully concur with 
you. But will you kindly permit me to say that if education is really 
going to bring in its train social reforms, better sanitation, and improved 
public health, it is going to achieve this result only throu{^ the educa- 
tion of our women? 

Under the presmt sodal system, don’t you think that very few womea 
are given sufiSdent opportunities for education, full development of body 
and mind, and self-expression? 

If the members of the Congress believe that freedom is the birth- 
xi(^t of every nation and individual, and if they are determined to 
achieve that at any cost, diould they not first liberate their women firom the 

1 Only excerpts are reproduced here. 
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evil customs aod conventioiu that restrict their all-round heftlthy growth, 
which remedy lies in their own hands? 

Our poets, saints and sages have sung in the same tune. Swami 
Vivclcananda has said, ‘That country and that nation, which do not res- 
pect women, have never become great, nor will ever be in future. The 
principal reason why your race is so much degraded is that you had no 
respect for these living images of SHa/cti. If you do not raise the women 
who are the living embodiments of -the Divine Mother, don’t think that 
you have any other way to rise.* 

The late Subrahmanya Bharati, the gifted Tamil poet, has echoed the 
same idea. 

So, would you Idndly in your tour advise our men to follow the 
right and the surest way to attain freedom? 

Dr. Muthulakshmi has a perfect right to expect Congress- 
men to shoulder this responsibility. Many Congressmen arc doing 
great work in this direction individually as also corporately. The 
root of the evil however lies far deeper than would appear on super- 
ficial observation. It is not the education merely of women that is 
at fault. It is the whole of our educational system that is rotten. 
Again it is not this custom or that which needs condemnation, it is 
the inertia which refuses to move even in the face of an admitted 
evil that needs to be removed. And lastly the condemnation is true 
only of the middle class, the town-dwellers, i.e., barely 15 per cent 
of the vast millions of India. The masses living in the villages have 
no child-marriage, no prohibition against widow-remarriage. It is 
true that they have other evils whidi impede their growth. Inertia 
is common to both. What is however necessary is to overhaul the 
educational system and to devise one in terms of the masses. No 
system will be even passable that does not lay stress on adult edu- 
cation equally with that of children. Moreover no system will 
touch even the fidnge of the question that does not give the verna- 
culars their natural place of supremacy. This work can only be 
done through the existing educated class siich as it is. Before there- 
fore reform on a large scale takes place, the mentality of the edu- 
cated class has to imdergo transformation. And may I suggest to 
Dr. Muthulakshmi that ihe few educated women we have in India 
will have to descend from their Western heights and come dovm to 
India’s plains. Men are undoubtedly to blame for. their neglect, 
nay, their iU use of women, and they have to do adequate penance, 
but those women who have shed superstition and have become 
conscious of the wrong have to do the constructive work of reform. 
This question of liberation of women, liberation of India, removal 


^-27 
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of uutouchability, amelioration of the economic condition of the 
masses and the like resolve themselves into penetration into the 
villages, reconstruction or rather reformation of the village life. 

Toung India^ 23 - 5-1929 


389. TELEGRAM TO SITLA SAHAl 


Bombay, 

May 23, 1929 

SlTLA SaHAJ 

Ashram 

Sabarmati 

JAWAHARLAL AND X AGREE YOU SHOULD REPUDIATE 
LXABrLTTY SAYING YOU ARE LEGALLY ADVISED YOU 
ARE NOT LIABLE AND IF LIABLE YOU HAVE NO 
PROPERTY. 

Gandhi 

From a microfilm; S.N. 15394 


390. INTERVIEW TO ^^THE BOMB AT CHRONICLE^^ 

May 24, 1929 

Had a time not come when the boycott would be made more efifecdve 
by devising a definite plan of vigorous action? 

Mahatnuyi said everything that was possible was being done by the 
Foreign doth Boycott Committee and all that he could suggest at the present 
moment was that the people who believed in this movement and wanted to 
assist it should strengthen the hands of the Gommittee by carrying out its 
instructions from time to time. 

Our representative suggested the formation of special boycott committees 
in which the Congress workers and also the mill-ownerB could work together 
on the basis of co-operation. 

He did not think he could carry things further at the present stage. 

Would the boycott not be materially advanced if the F.C.B. Gommittee 
were to co-operate with other agenciea which were also working for the boy- 
cott in their own ways? 

Replying to this question Mahatmaji gave an assurance on behalf of the 
F.G.B. Gommittee that whatever assistance could be secured from other sources 
was being applied for and would be applied for in future. 
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Would a pledge embodying a solemn vow that the signatory would use 
swadeshi articles alone in any way Eu:celerate the progress of the boycott move- 
ment? 

He did not thinks he said, that any pledge was necessary for popu- 
larizing the boycott moveznent He added that the question of pledge was 
considered by the F.G.B. Committee. It was not pledge, he said, that was 
wanted but actual and immediate actions. 

Asked whether bonfires should be restarted on a larger scale and in an 
organized manner, Mahatmaji replied that it was much better for the time be- 
ing to carry on this propaganda in the way it was being carried on by the 
F.Q.B. Committee. 

Since our eyes are fixed on the coming battle that we are to begin in 
January next and since the problem of creating effective sanctions behind our 
national demand is staring us in the face, is it a wise policy that our 
energies should be frittered away over minor issues such as the acceptance of 
offices by Congressmen? 

Mahatmaji’s prompt reply to this question was his usual diplomatic 
laughter followed by a still more diplomatic remark that it was a question 
which he was incompetent to answer. 

Was it not a fact that he was acting as a mediator to bring about a re- 
conciliation between the divergent views that had made themselves manifest 
within the Congress camp? A loud laughter again came as a reply. 

You have had enough. You are now trying to pump out 
something from me which I am not prepared to give. 

The Bombay Chrordcle, 25-5-1929 

391. LETTER TO DEVCHAND PAREKH 

May 25^ 1929 

bhaishri devqhandbhai, 

I have your letter. It may not be wrong to go hawking khadi 
among the Gondal subjects. I have however just spoken in favour 
of emphasizing the production of khadi. If aU take to sacrificial 
spinning khadi can be produced without diflBiciilty. Our present 
need is to improve the quality of our yam. In Kathiawar it would 
be produced in bulk only through sacrificial spinning, provided 
of course you could create the atmosphere. About the prize-winning 
wheel we shall decide when I reach the Ashram. 

Blessings fim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5696 



392. SPEECH AJfD RESOLUTION AT AJ.C.C. MEETING 


Bombay, 
Afay 25,- 1929 

In view of the campaign of repression which the British Gov- 
ernment is carrying on all over the country, as evidenced by the 
conviction of Sjt. Sambamoorthi, member of the Working Commit- 
tee, and many other national workers, the wholesale arrests and 
barbarous treatment of the members of the All-India Congress 
Committee and the labour leaders and workers now awaiting trial 
at Meerut, the unwarranted house-searches and wanton confis- 
cation of Pandit Sunderlal’s Histoiy of British Rule, the All-India 
Congress Committee is of opinion that the nation should be pre- 
pared for efficient resistance to such methods; and as it is clear 
that no nation-wide resistance is possible unless the whole Congress 
organization is reconstructed on a satisfactory basis, this Corronittee, 
therefore, calls upon the provincial organizations to reorganize their 
respective provinces so as to fulfil the following requirements: 

The Provincial Congress organization shall have not less 
than i per cent of the total population of their province as 
original members, and not less than 50 per cent of the 
districts represented by it. 

The district organization riiaU have not less than one per 
‘ cent^ of its population as original members and not less than 
50 per cent of tahsils represented by it. 

The tahsil organization shall have not less than i per cent 
of its population as original members, and not less than 10 per 
cent of the villages within the tahsil represented by it. 

The village Organization shall have not less than 3 per 
ceht^ of its population as original noembers. 

For the Provinces of Bombay and Delhi, the original 
members shall not be less than 3 per cent of their respective 
populations.® 


1 Xhis was amended to read: “1/4 per cent”. 

® Amended to read: “one per cent” 

® Amended to read: “For die Province of Bombay the original members 
shall not be less than 1^ per cent of its population.” 
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For the Province of Burmai Working Gonunittee shall 
issue such instructions as may appear to it reasonable after 
consultation with the workers in that Province^. 

No provincial organization will be recognized by the 
Committee that does not satisfy the foregoing test within^ 31st 
August next. 

It will be open to the Working Committee to disaflBliate 
any^ organization that does not carry out the instructions 
issued from time to time by the All-India Congress Committee 
or the Working Committee. 

In moving the resolution, Qandhyi spoke in Hindi and then in English. 
He said it was a summary procedure which he was adopting when he asked 
the Gommittee to adopt the resolution without having drculated copies, and 
without giving time to consider. But the situation demanded the summary 
procedure. He would ask the Gommittee to eschew from its mind the pream- 
ble, because the preamble claimed to be exhaustive. The principal part was 
the operative part. The Gongress had appointed three Gommittees to organize 
boycott of foreign doth, khaddar production and prohibition. The resolution 
before the Gommittee now related to the internal organization of the Gon- 
gress. If the Gongress were to be an irresistible force whose authority would 
be respected, it must be a strong organization with complete co-ordination be- 
twe^ its component parts. There was ho sudbt co-ordination at present 

The proposal might seem to be radical, but the emergent situation demanded 
radical remedies. In fact originally the Working Committee had agreed to a 
more radical proposition, namely, that Provincial Gommittees should be aboli- 
shed and that the District Gommittees should establish direct relations with the 
Centra^ Gommittee. But when the necessary changes had to be made in the 
constitution difificultics were experienced. Pandit Jawaharlal was also of opi- 
nion that the Gommittee might regret it, but he had no misgivings. The 
resolution put forward radical proposals. The Gommittee should take the respon- 
sibility of the Gongress if in its opinion the situation in the country demand- 
ed it. If the resolution wels carried into effect, it would not then be feasible 
for the Viceroy to insult the country by extending the legisLatuxe or to insult 
the President of the Assembly.^ 

TTie Bombay Chronicle^ 27-5-1929 

^ Amended to read; “For the Frontier Province and the Province of Burma** 
^Amended to read: “Provinces**. The foUowing sentence was added: 
“Popidations of Indian States and of Agencies analogous to Non-Regulation 
tracts may be excluded from the computation of members.** 

® Amended to read: “by** 

^Amended to read: “an** 

5 The resolution was seconded by Srinivasa Iyengar amd later passed with 
amendments. 



393. ''GORAKSHAKALPATARU'^ 


Shri Rameshwardas has sent me Rs. 25 in memory of the death 
of his uncle’s daughter with a desire that the above book may 
be sent to suitable places with the addressees being asked to bear the 
postage. The book will be sent, as far as the money lasts, to those 
managers of goshalas or others who serve the cow in some other 
way if they send a stamp of Re. 0-1-3 together with their names 
and addresses. Correspondence in this matter should be address- 
ed to the Secretary, (^seva Sangh, Udyoga Mandir, Sabarmati. 

I gfive below ihe gist of what Shri Rameshwardas writes in 
Hindi in the same letter since it deserves to be pondered over : 

There is also this reason why I make the above donation. 
Nowadays we make go-dan^ in honour of the dead. But I 
believe Ae cow is not at all served thereby. There are no 
pastures nowadays; hence Brahmins are not able to maintain 
cows to the last and in the end they are delivered into the 
hands of the butcher. Therefore today true go-dan consists in 
promoting service of the cow. One way of doing so is to 
distribute widely books like Gorakshakalpataru. I do hope that 
Hindu society understand this, and will order this book, 
read it, think over it and take the measures proposed in it. 
[From Gujarati] 

Raoajivan, 26-5-1929 


394. LETTER TO MADHAVJl V. THAKKAR 

May 26, 1929 

BHAISHSI ICASHAVJI, 

I got three letters from you at Bombay. I am reaching 
Sabarmati two days earlier. 

I got all the details of your career which I wanted to have. 
One remedy for your temper is that you should live with me 
for some time. It is also my wish. During July and August I 
shall be at the Ashram. Now I shall be here till the 10th of 
June. 

Almonds would certainly not be the cause of the cough attack 
you got. It might be the butter. It is all right if you gave it up. 

1 Gift of a cow 
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It does not matter if you soak the almonds. Peel them and grind 
them into a paste. 

Do you have an oven for making bread? It is not convenient 
to prepare a small quantity. I wish you would not bother about 
making any and would rather take fruit, etc. 

Vandmatarcm from 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Grgarati: GJ^. 6784 

395. LETTER TO D. 

May 27, 1929 

DEAR FEUBND, 

I am extremely dissatisfied with your letters. You are hyste- 
rical, easily excited, unstable and revengeful. You should cease 
to think about the girl. It would be improper for you to advertise 
the connection to the world. It must be enough for you to plead 
your suit before the girl’s father. After all, you sliould recognize 
your own limitations. Would a father willingly give his daughter 
to a cripple? The girl has a perfect right to choose you as her part- 
ner if Ae wishes. But a girl who does so must be far above the 
average, and if this girl is, she will overcome her fears and all other 
difficulties. She is in no need of your protection. It is you who 
stand in need of protection from her. You are forgetting your limi- 
tations and denying your philosophy. 

From the original: G.W. 6169. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


396, LETTER TO V. G. DESAJ 


May 28, 1929 

BHAISHBI VALJI, v 

I have yoTur postcard. 

When I wrote I had you in mind. Let me state what I expect 
from you if your health permits: 

(1) visiting every goshala and its management in India 
and carrying our message to them; 

(2) a general idea about dairies and tanneries to carry out 
this work; 

(3) a rough account in Gujarati of the dairies, etc., in Den- 
mark and other coimtries which are models in this respect; 
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(4) an article of practical value on this subject every week 
in Naotgivan and Young India', 

(5) visiting slaughter-houses and giving harrowing descrip- 
tions. of them. 

This is aU I can think of at the moment. 

On reaching there I shah, give further thought to the question 
of accepting the yam spun by me in lieu of subscription. 

You may write in Mavajivan about the sale of our milk. 

We may take up the responsibility of managing the Vinchhiya 
Pinjrapole if we have someone who can take care of it and if we are 
allowed complete freedom. 

I am surprised to learn about the jacket for JodanUcosk. 

Now on I shall write in Naoajivan about Rameshwardas’s 
money. 

From a photostat of the Oiyarati: G.W. 7401. Courtesy; V. G. Dcsai 


397. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 

May 28, 1929 

BHAI aHANSEVAMDASJI, 

I have both your letters. I too have received many letters 
from D. . . . I have written to him today and I enclose a copy 
for you. I am sorry I gave you so much trouble about such a 
man. My acquaintance with him was slight. I had met him 
only once or twice. He seemed to be a good man. He still does. 
But you cannot employ such people. Or possibly I am doing you 
an injustice in believing this. You have an altruistic instinct but it 
is probably too big a responsibility to collect such people around 
you. He now fears that he may not be able to stay on there and 
has written that he may be called to the Ashram. Tell me what I 
should do. 

My article was in no way connected .with what appeared in 
Forward. I am quite sure that the puniriiment meted out to Forward 
is cruel and inhuman. I have no doubt that Forward has shown 
courage. 

The raw cereals eq>eriment is cpntihuing. I diall leave 
Sabarmati on June 11. 

Tours, 

Mobanpas 

From I£ndi: C.W. 6169. Courtesy; G. D. fiirla 



393. FROM AJ^D ABOUT SAROjmi DEVI 

The latest letter from India’s non-official ambassador in the 
West reads 

I Imve had since I last wrote to you one month of strenuous and con- 
tinual travelling across many thousand miles of country from Chicago to Los 
Angeles and back through the wheat, copper, oil, cattle and cotton count- 
ries, a vast area that bears testimony to the triumph of man over Nature, 
of his courage, enterprise, endurance, resource, industry and vision that 
could coax or compel such rich results in such a short period. And yet, 
all the power of man becomes no more than a feather or a ball of thistle 
puffin the presence of Nature in the Grand Canyon of the Arizona Desert 
where time itself has sculptured magnificent temples to the unknown God 
out of rocks that are dyed in all the colours of jewels and flowers. Song 
itself is transmuted into silence and silence is translated into worship in 
the midst of such awe-inspiring beauty and splendour. 

The Arizona Desert is the home of many Red Indian tribes, who 
live their own picturesque and primitive lives, so strangely aloof and alone 
in the land that was once their ancestral heritage. They are more akin 
to us than to the foreign Western peoples who have taken away that heri- 
tage. There is a freemasonry that binds all primitive world races in a 
common bond, for the folk spirit, whether m India, Roumania, Zululand 
or the Arizona Desert, expresses itsdf very much in the same symbols 
and reveals very much the same primal virtues through the folk music, 
folklore and folk dance. Valour, I think, is one of the primal key* 
virtues and nowhere does it find mors stirring expression than in the 
dances I saw of the Hopi tribe on the edge of the Grand Canyon, the 
Eagle Dance, the Dance of the Buffalo Hunt and the Victory Dance. 
You will be very much interested in what a proud young rq>rescntativc 
of an Indian tribe said to me at the conclusion of an address I gave in 
San Francisco. He was obviously well educated and may have been a 
graduate of one of the Universities. ‘Thank you for yoiir inspiring talk 
about your country. This coimtry once belonged to me and my people. 
We are dying out, but th^ may kiU us^ they can never conquer us* Yes, 
these desert children are children of the Eagle and the Wind and Thunder. 
Who can conquer their spirit? I felt the truth of the proud boast when 
1 went to Arizona. 

California I loved, every flowering rood and foam-kissed acre of that 
lovely land. But one sorrow made a doqd for me in that horizon of 

^ Only extracts arc reproducdl here. 
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dazzling snnshioe — the unhappy plight of the Indian setderB who after 
twenty or thirty years of prosperous labours on their own farm lan d s have 
by the recent immigration laws been dq)nved of all right to land and 
citizenship. . . . 

I have come to the conclusion after my visits to A&ica and America 
that the status of Indian settlers can never be satisfactory anywhere till 
the status of India is definitely assured among the free nations of the world. 

You are aware of my inveterate habit of studying the h um a n docu- 
ment in all its phases and there is no record, plain or cryptic, that does 
not interest me and which I do not try to interpret and understand. In 
the course of my travel, I sample not only every kind of climate and sce- 
nery but also every type of humanity. . . . 

This wedc I received belated reports of all events and incidents, I 
was almost going to say accidents, of the great National Week in Calcutta. 
Padmaja’s little word pictures were more vivid and illuminating than 
all the journalistic descriptions. She writes, 'The little Wizard has lost none 
of his ancient magic.’ But the supreme, the final, magic still awaits expres- 
si6n and fulfilment in a true and fruitful formula for Hindu-Muslim 
friendship and unity of vision and action which alone can redeem India 
fr'om her intricate sevenfold bondage. 

Hearken to the entreaty of a Wandering Singer, O little Wizard. 
Find the formula, work the magic and help to ensure the realization of the 
wondrous dream of a liberated India. Gkxxi bye. 

This letter is dated at Kansas city, 11th February, and would 
have been before the reader earlier but for my Andhra tour. I 
have removed from previous letters all personal references. But I 
dare not remove the reference in this letter. It demonstrates 
Sarojinidevi’s passion for Hindu-Muslim union. How I wish I 
could realize her hope. But the wizard has lost his wand. He feels 
helpless though his passion for heart union is no less than hers and 
though his faith in the midst of *tiie encircling gloom* is brighter 
than ever. It seems however that Satan’s spell is not yet broken 
and mad fury must for a while take its own course before exhaus- 
tion overtakes it and it is selfdestroyed. 

Turning however from this self-musing, and returning to the 
songstress, it gives me joy to quote the following from Dina- 
bandhu Andrews’s letter:^ 

Sarojini NEiidu’s visit haa been amazing. She has won all hearts, 
and I have been hearing nothing but praise about her visit everywhere I 
have gone, both in Canada and in the United States. . • . She must 

^ Only extracts are rqwoduced here. 
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certainly come back again and again. For she has won the heart of the 
West, and they will never forget her. Friendship such as she has won 
must never be lost. Those who know Qpebec best me that the next 
time she comes she will have a much warmer rec^tion (if that were pos- 
siblel) even than that which was given her on her present visit For she 
will start with a strong group of earnest iriends eager to hdp her in every 
part of the country. 

Young India, 30-5-1929 


399. APATHY OF MERCHAJfTS 

Here is an extract from an argued address received during the 
Andhra tour. Speaking of khadi it says: 

If we had been able to enlist the unstinted support of the me> 
chant community, we would have been able to put the constructive pro* 
gpramme about khadi in full swing and set an example for the rest of our 
district to follow. But sad to say it was otherwise. A spirit of apathy has 
permea^ the major portion of this district. 

The remark made in the address is unfortunately true of almost 
every place in India. Indeed when the mercantile commimity is 
converted to the national cause, we shall not be long attaining 
our goal. As I have so often remarked it is the merchants who 
lost India to a foreign Government and it is they who can regain 
it. They are after aU the largest co-operators with the Grovem- 
ment. And amongst these, piecegoods merchants take the fore- 
most place. It is really therefore a matter for every village Con- 
gress Committee to tacHe this problem. If these committees would 
enlist the co-operation of these merchants, they must reason with 
them, show to them the folly of trading in foreign cloth. I have 
no doubt that in many places success would attend such effort. 
The work has to be of a twofold character, to persuade the foreign- 
cloth trader as also the customer. What I however find is absence 
of originality amongst Congress workers.^ They are satisfied with 
enrolling a few members and going to sleep. . Even in canvassing 
original members, they, as a rule, go to those who can read and 
write or those who belong to the same caste or class, instead of 
taking the Congress message to every grown-up man and woman. 
For instance, I have now made it a rule instead of doing my own 
shave to send for a khadi-clad barba. It has meant peaceful pro- 
paganda. Congressmen stare at me and are at their wit’s end to 
know where to find a khadi-clad barber. They do hot even 
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realize that to procure a khadi-clad barber is the easiest thing in 
the world especially in villages. He would willingly wear khadi, if 
it is supplied to him cheap or ewn gratis. He requires nothing 
but a small dhoti. Happily he had never worn trousers, jackets, 
long turbans, etc. His usual costume is a small dhoti. And if Con- 
gressmen were to insist upon having a khadi-clad barber for ser- 
vice, barbers will immediately realize that a class of customers has 
come into being which requires them to wear khadi and they will 
not make any ado about wearing it. Add to this a little bit of fellow- 
feeling and therefore a lesson to the barber on what khadi means, 
and you have a convert to khadi. 

Among my audience in Andhra villages it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between khadi-clad men and men wearing foreign cloth, 
for the simple reason that both wear coarse cloth and when their 
simple dhotis have seen a fair amotmt of wear and tear, from a dis- 
tance khadi is indistinguishable from foreign cloth. There is 
therefore no difficulty that one finds with townspeople about fine 
khadi. All that is necessary in the villages is honest propaganda 
and proper organization for khadi production. And it is the vil- 
lages after all that absorb crores worth of foreign cloth. There- 
fore when the double .propaganda amongst the merchants and 
amongst the customers is carried on systematically, - persistently 
and honestly, there should be no difficulty in achieving boycott 
of foreign cloth and replacing it with khadi, which can be manu- 
factured almost in every -village. 

Tomg India, 30-5-1929 


400. NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

For the assistance of Congressmen I quote the working resolu- 
tion^ of the AI.G.G. in fiiU: 

The substance of this resolution is that before the end of 
August next there ^^^ould be on the Congress register at least 7^ 
lakhs of men and women who have received the message of the 
Congress and who have accepted the Congress creed and that they 
should be from aU the parts of India including -villages. This is 
one-eighth of what I had originally intended. It . is also one- 
eighth of the number of dectors registered as qualified to vote 
for members for the legislatures. Moreover Indian States, non- 
regulation tracts, Burma and Frontier pro-vinces are excluded, 

^Not reproduced Itere; for the text md* pp. 420 - 1 , 
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Every amendment in the shape of making the biorden light was ac- 
cepted. The resolution was enthusiastically passed. If the mem- 
bers were earnest the resolution ought to be carried out Inng 
before the time-limit is reached. If it is honestly worked, we 
should have as in 1921 an actively working organization respond- 
ing to the demands that may be made upon it from tim^ to time. 
This is necessary if the special committees regarding three boycotts, 
i.e.. Foreign Cloth, Liquor and Untouchability, arc to be well 
organized. 

The question of the khadi franchise was raised. Strictly, 
khadi is no part of the franchise. Any person of age signing the 
Congress creed and tendering 4 annas can demand to be enrolled 
as a Congress member. Many including Government spies have 
thus found themselves on the Congress register. But at the time of 
voting at Congress meetings these have to be habitual wearers of 
khadi. This clause may be a hindrance to the proper running of 
the Congress machinery but not to setting it up. 'V^ethcr the clause 
should or should not be removed from the constitution is a question 
which may be specially re-examined by the Congress and debated 
on merits. If even at this hour Congressmen do not believe in 
khadi, the clause should certainly be removed. If believing in 
khadi they do not want it in the constitution, it ^ould also go. If 
it is retained, for the good name of the Congress it should be 
striedy enforced. If the 7i lakhs of members are honestiy canvas- 
sed, the workers wtould naturally talk to the men and women whom 
they may invite to emroll themselves on the work being done and 
expected of them by the Congress. If I were a canvasser I would 
use the occasion for selling l^adi and for carrying on anti-liquor 
and and-untouchability propaganda. If the persons approached 
are at all politically inclined, I should talk to them about the 
Nehru constitution and tell them that if it is not accepted by the 
Government on or before 31st December next, the Congress will 
be expected to scrap the constitution and declare for complete in- 
dependence. I should finally tell them that in the event of such 
declaration, the Congress would expect them to join any cam- 
paign of non-co-operation or civil disobedience that may be or- 
dained by it. I know that if we have a hona fide organization ful- 
filling the minimum requirements and submitting to discipline 
we should have littie diflSculty in working out civil resistance if it 
becomes necessary next year as it is highly likely to be. 

Toung India, 30-5-1929 



401. PROGRESS OF F.C.B.^ 


The F.G.B. Committee presented the A.I.G.C. at its meet- 
ing last week with a report of its work which, I hope, everyone 
interested in the movement will secure' from the Secretary, Con- 
gress Hoiue, Bombay. I would advise correspondents to send one- 
anna stamp for postage. The report covers only two months 
ending 30th April. Satisfactory as the progress may be considered, 
it would have been far more so, if we had a responsive Congress 
organization working full speed. Municipalities and local bodies 
are slowly moving in reply to Sjt. Jairamdas’s appeal. Not more 
than thirty have as yet sent in their replies. Every local body 
that has teen captiured by the Congress should surely carry out 
the boycott resolution. Meagre as the response from organized 
public bodies has been, the movement has already made itself 
felt. From the many extracts quoted in the report I take the 
following from a speech of Mr. J. C. Roberts, President of the 
Delhi Piecegoods Association: 

Another disturbing factor which was causing no little anxiety to the 
conunerdal community was the present unstable political situation in the 
country and its qffshoot in A$ qf the ^tnatmed mootmmt fir th» hoy- 
eott qffirrign doth. Manufacturing centres were also not free from the effect 
of the present depression in India and by reports from home it waS 
seen that about ono-durd qf tiu total toxdJt mitts in Gnat Brikm had to ht 
dosed down on aeeoimt qf absence qf demand fim India and the faUure of Ae 
Indian buyer to take firward contracts. . . . Matters were going from bad to 
worse and the^idurv looked rather gloomy and wuertam. 

The propaganda has produced a marked effect on the sales 
of khadi which show a rise upon last year for the same period of 
50%. 

But says Tattersall regarding Calcutta: 

There have been indications of more demand in piecegoods. . . . 
Witti ngard to India then are man signs qf Caleutta being in need qf bigger 
allies e^edatty in dhotis and rather freer buying has taken place. 

Upon this the report says: 

Calcutta imported last year 2,821 lakhs of rupees worth of foreign 
cloth out of a total of Rs. 6,516 for the whole country. Its shstre «*-»Tne 


* Foreign Cloth' Boycott 
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to 43 per cent It is thus the chief port of entiy of foreign doth. Thii 

fact only increases the significance of the above comment. 

Let Calcutta Congressmen take note of the warning. 

Many people seem to fear that presently there will be no khadi 
on the market and that then we ^all be as before at the mercy 
of the indigenous mills with the danger of being once more bam- 
boozled and fooled into taking foreign cloth in the guise of Indian 
mill-made cloth or at least paying exorbitant prices. The danger 
is real if we will not devote our time to producing khadi in all 
the ways open to us. The ways are: 

1. Spinning for self, 

2. Spinning for hire, and 

3. Spinning for sacrifice. 

The first is the most important, universal and never failing 
once it is organized. Time for effective propaganda in this direc- 
tion has only just been reached. Sjt. Satis Chandra Das Gupta of 
Khadi Frati^than has realized this and is organizing it on a 
large scale. It is the cheapest method of khadi production, for it 
does away with the bother of having to find a market for the 
production. The second is spinning for hire, for which there is 
great scope. But this needs capital for stocking cotton and organi- 
zing sales. But of course it also taxes our business capacity, makes 
us resourceful and enables us to build up a vast organization and 
find honourable employment for the middle class people. The 
third method is noble but can be taken up only by a select class. 
If the nation realized the necessity of sacrifice, it could be a means 
of producing an unlimited quantity of yam. AH the schools con- 
ducted by municipalities can give us yam to clothe lakhs of 
people. City-dwellers giving half an hour per day to the wheel 
can give at least 100 yards of good yam. Let no one thought- 
lessly retort that they can better employ their half hour than by 
merely spinning yam. A banker finding himself stranded in a 
waterless desert cannot better employ his hours than by collecting 
fresh water. An India bent upon achieving boycott of foreign cloth 
during this year cannot better employ the time .of even the best 
of her inhabitants than in spiimiag yam till that boycott is achiev- 
ed. We do not see this simple obvious truth because we do hot 
fetl the necessity of this boycott. At any rate all the three methods 
are being tried and there is no danger of khadi famine if all of 
us would work at them to the best of our ability. 

rmng Mia, 30-5-1929 ' 



m, NOTES 
Almora Tom 

I hope to leave Sabarmati for Almora on 11th June. It is 
hardly necessary to remind the workers that 

1. There should be no show, no decorations caxising expense, 

2. No more than the absolutely required number of local volun- 
teers should accompany me during the tour, 

3. There wiU be subscriptions called for, for DandremarayaaOt 

4. Nothing but simplest food should be provided for the 
party accompanying me, 

5. I should have at least six hours during the day given to 
me for attending to editorial and correspondence work excluding 
the hours of feeding, etc., 

, 6. If expenses of reception are to be deducted from the 
purses that may be collected, audited accoimts should be submitted 
to me, and 

7. My party will travel at its own expense, the reception 
committee kindly providing for transport facilities. 

As this tour has been devised by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru for 
both rest and work, I am taking with me some who will not be 
required for the tour but who accompany me for health’s 
sake. They should in no way be a burden on the reception 
committee. 

Touns India, 30-5-1929 


m. IN ANDHRA DESHA [-FZZ] 

The heading this week is a misnomer. I am writing these 
notes at the Udyoga Mandir and not in Andhra. Nevertheless I 
am still surrounded by Andhra atmosphere and Andhra friends 
including the head jailor Konda Venkatappayya. lam still busy 
with the Andhra work and am now conferring with these friends 
and the members of the A.I.S.A. Council as to how to make the 
best use of the funds collected. Well then, here is the last list 
of the collections. 

Estiniated value of jewds aa Ndlore Dt 200-0-0. 

17-5-1929— Tadipatri (subsequeut cicdlections) 100-0-0; Guddapah Dt, 
Dattapurani, IIG-O-O; Muddanum, 342-0-0; ChiliDakuni, 166-5-9; 
Niduiuwi, 1164M); Yeiiagunda, 1,146-5-1. 
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18- 5-1929 — Proddutur, R 5 . 1,835-12-0; Gudipadu, 116-0-0; Suddepalli, 

500-0-0; Feddamudiam, 116-0-0; Jangalapalli, 116-0-0; Kumool Dt, 
GhagaUumarru, 342-11-0; Nallagutla, 136-10-3; Sirvd, 116-0-0; 
AUagadda, 241-0-0; Uygalavada, 84-0-0. 

19- 5-1929 — Naadyal, 1,177-6-0; Ayalxir, 116-0-0; Panyam, 116-0-0; Kur- 

nool, 1,705-10-10; Koiudedu, 116-0-0; Estimated value of jewels 
in Anantapur, Cuddapah and Kumool Dts., 100-0-0. 

21-5-1929 — ^Nagalepuram, 20-1-7; Pelakurti, 116-0-0; Kodumuni, 114-0-0; 
Devanakonda, 143-1-0; Pattikonda, 1,269-0-3; Anantapur Dt., 
Guntakal, 416-0-0; East Godavary (subsequent coUections), 30-3-6; 
Hyderabad (subsequent collections), 10-0-0; Bellary Dt, Adoni, 
1,591-2-9;' Guntur Dt (subsequent collections), 156-00. 

25-5-1929 — Cuddapah Dt (subsequent collections), 8-14-0. 

Grand total Rs. 2,56,279-7-6. 

As I said at my farewell speech at Adoni, of all my many 
tours, this has been the longest and the most intensive I have yet 
had in any single province, and the subscriptions too, so far as I 
recollect, the largest yet collected in any sin^e province save of 
course during the year 1921. I entered Andhra Desha on 6th April 
and left it on 21st May making exactly 45 days. In that period 
319 villages were actually traversed, Guntur and East Krishna 
leading with 52 each and East Godavari 50, West Godavari 48. 1 
hope next week to publish a consolidated statement that is being 
prepared for me by the Deshabhakta and Sjt. Narayanmurti who 
has indeed been preparing the weekly lists. 

Its Lesson 

The tour has been a perfect study for me. Andhra has limit- 
less possibilities for khadi production. It can be easily organized 
for other Congress work. There are workers but they need to be 
drilled, they need strong and yet sympathetic leadership. There 
is the spirit of sacrifice. But the workers do not know what to 
do and how to do it. Dissensions divide them. Different and 
often conflicting programmes and policies confound them. Khadi 
is slowly but surely binding them and putting them rmdcr discip- 
line. I am hoping much from the conference I am having with 
the workers who have followed me to Sabarmati. 

A Tip to Organizers 

I may draw the attention of workers to the moving platform 
which I may claim to have discovered.. It is not a discovery of 
intelligence but of necessity, which is the mother of most inventions 
and discoveries. I have a weak body which objects strongly to 
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rise and sit to dictation. To get off cars and push through admir- 
ing and shouting crowds^ mount platforms sometimes threatening 
to give way and at times making good the threat, to dismoimt, 
push again through more pressing crowds and with difficulty to 
remount the car and finally to sink in the seat to be again called 
upon fifteen minutes after to go through the same ceremony is 
more than my body would now undertake. I therefore suggested 
to my head gaoler that the car should be brought to the centre and 
should serve as platform. I should sit on the edge of the back of 
the car and address meetings therefrom. He readily agreed. The 
contrivance saved time, energy, space and money. No platform, 
no chairs, no decorations, save the decorated hearts of the people. 
The arrangement proved to be perfect. And where many meet- 
ings have to be addressed, I suggest it for adoption by organizers, 

Khadi-glad Barber 

Generally I do my own shaving. This time I discarded the 
safety set given by a fiiend and returned to an old Bihari razor 
left by Maganlal Gandhi. It is a first-class instrument, if it is kept 
properly. I have not yet mastered the art of using the stone and 
the strop which our barbers use with ease and native skill. 1 
therefore sent for a khadi-clad barber at an early stage of the 
tour. It is the easiest thing in Andhra to procure a khadi-clad 
barber; it is difficult in, say, Bombay. I gave him my tackle 
and had a luxurious shave. I saw that thus to secure a khadi- 
clad barber was good khadi propaganda for the chairman of the 
Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee. It gave me an opportunity of 
preaching the message of Daridranarayana to a class than whom one 
cannot imagine better propaganda agents. But I saw that if I got 
the barber to use my tackle, I could not carry the message of full 
swadeshi to him nor give him a lesson in sanitary hygiene. Next 
time therefore I allowed the barber to use his own instruments, 
which had to' be first washed and cleaned. At one place a khadi- 
clad barber was produced with the latest razor from the West, a 
Western shaving soapstick, a Western brush, a Western-looking 
glass, etc., nicely packed in a Western box. I have suspicions that 
all this belonged to my khadi-dad generous host. I realized the 
falsity of the situation. I had now to see that the instruments the 
barber brought were swadeshi so far as possible. 

Here then is another tip for workers. Let them carry the 
message of swadeshi to their barbers, washermen and others with 
whom they come in daily contact. Let us not treat them as illi- 
terate dependents unworthy of our notice. Let us treat them as 
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fellow-citizens whose services are as necessary for the advance- 
ment of the nation as those of the tallest among us. 

There was another lesson this barber incident brought home 
to me. We often think that we have carried out the ftdl mess- 
age of swadeshi when we have adopted khadi. We treat it as a 
passport for the use of everything else from non-Indian sources and 
for the introduction of the latest fashions from Paris. This is a 
travesty of swadeshi and a denial of the message of khadi. 
Whilst khadi is an obligation for all time in India, surely it is 
equally an obligation to use India-made things wherever we can 
get them even though they may be inferior to foreign articles. 
There are several swadeshi things on the market which are in 
danger of disappearance for want of patronage. They may not be 
up to the mark. It is for us to use them and require the makers 
to improve them wherever improvement is possible. Rule of the 
best and the cheapest is not always true. Just as we do not give 
up our country for one with a better climate but endeavour to 
improve our own', so also may we not discard swadeshi for better 
or cheaper foreign things. Even as a husband who being dissatis- 
fied with his simple-looking wife goes in seardi of a better-looking 
woman is disloyal to his partner, so is a man disloyal to his coimtry 
who prefers foreign-made things though better to country-made 
things. The law of each coxmtry’s progress demands on the part 
of its inhabitants preference for their own products and manu- 
factures. 

Toung India, 30-5-1929 


404. TRIALS OF PUNJAB 

It seems as if the Punjab Government is trying to thwart the 
Congress preparations in the Punjab in every way open to it. 
The use of the central site chosen by the P.G.C. has been refused. 
Now workers are being arrested, their houses searched and in other 
ways molested. Even the Secretary, Dr. Satyapal, has not been left 
free. It is however a happy sign that the Punjabis are undaunt- 
ed and are prosecuting their preparations with unabated zeal. 
I hope that the Punjabis will make a resolute effort to ensure the 
success of the forthcoming Congress and show the Government 
that repression will only refine instead of crushing their spirit. 

Toung India, 30-5-1929 



405. LETTER TO PURUSHOTTAM GAJ^DHI 


The Asheah, Sababmati, 
May 30, 1929 

cm. FURUBHOITAU, 

I have your letter. Narandas will of course write to you. 
If the vaid so advises you should try his treatment at Ahnora. 
Perhaps this is better. In that case it would be better for you. 
to stick to one place instead of running around with me, I will 
stay at Almora. And in the mean while you would be some- 
where near me. Ratilal and Ohampabehn too wish for some cool 
air. They too can be sent away provided there is some escort. 
If it would not embarrass you I would hire a bungalow for them 
and you too should stay with them because someone has to go 
with them. You need not accept this suggestion if you do not 
like it. The suggestion to go over to Almora is indepoident of 
this and it had occurred before I thought of Ratilal. , 

Blesangs fim 
Bapu 

From the Giyarati origmal: G.W. 897. Courtesy: Narandas Gandhi 


406. LETTER TO HEMPRABHA DAS GUPTA 

Udyooa Mandir, Sabarmati, 
May 31, 1929 

DEAR SISTER, 

I have your letter. I am glad to learn that your health m 
slightly betteti I too wish that we should be together for a while 
but God alone knows when the opportunity will occur. If you 
can live in peace at. the Ashram it is my earnest desire that you 
should come and spend some time with me. I plan to stay here 
in July and August. I shall leave for the Almora tour on June 
11. I shall return -in the begioning of July. 

I hope your study of the Ptamayiim goes on. 

My health is good. 

Blessings fim 
Baru 

From a photostat of the Hindi: GN. 1664 



407. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


Udyoga Mansir, Sadarmati, 
May 31, 1929 

BHAI QHANSHYAKIDASJI, 

I have your letter. There is no doubt that D. committed 
suicide. I had sent him a telegram,* and that too a harsh one 
certainly. I had several telegrams and letters from him. To him 
the whole world had become poisoned. People no doubt were 
a little unjust to him. But some injustice there always is. D. 
was a learned man. He had read Lecky’s* praise of suicide. He 
appears to have acted on it. You no doubt gave him support. 
If you can find out, will you let me know whether he died before 
or after he got my telegram? Send me any other details you 
come across. 

Tms, 

MOHAimAS 

From. Hindi: O.W. 6170. Courtesy) G. D. Bir^ 


* This telegram is not available. 

^W. £. H. Lecky (1838-1903), author of Hittory Eufopim Mordtfiom 
Augustus to Qiartmagfu 



APPENDICES 
APPENDIX 1 
KHADl AND SWARAJ^ 

Why Gan Khadi Help Us to Win Swaiiaj? 

Because 

Over three-quarters of India’s population are under-employed and unde]> 
fed agriculturists^ and khadi can give them work and food. 

Because 

One of England’s chief reasons for holding India in subjection is that 
she finds in India the finest market for her cotton clothe and khadi can put 
an end to that market. 

Why Gan Khadi Help Us to Win Swakaj 
Bbitbr-than Indian MiLL-aLOXH? 

Because 

Khadi can give supplementary work to the crores of distressed agri- 
culturists who must not leave their land} and therefore cannot go to work 
in mills. 

Because 

Cotton mills could never give sufficient work to relieve the vast masses 
of the unemployed. 

Because 

The x>roduction of khadi can be quickly organized on an enormous scale 
at very sm a ll cost, whereas to substantially increase the mills would mean 
enormous expenditure and delay of many years. 

Note 

Hie cost of setting up a modem yam mill of 20}000 spindles is approxi- 
mately Rs. 1,660,917. If this sum were invested in charkhas, it could provide 
at least 1,660,917 hand-spindles instead of 20,000 mill-spindles and the output 
of yam could be at least 13 to 14 timwi greater than that of the mill. This 
is allowing 10 hours a day at the rate of 600 , yards per hour for mill-spindles 
and 4 hours a day at the rate of 250 yards for hand-spindles. 

From the original: O.W. 5345. Courtesy: Mirabehn 


^ Extracted firom '‘Notes on Khadi”, by Mirabehn; mdi p. 33, 



APPENDIX n 

PROHIBITION CAMPAIGN^ 


1. Each Provincial Congress Committee shall appoint a Prohibition Sub- 
committee or put a single person in charge in order, to prosecute the Con- 
gress anti-drink and drug campaign in the province^ and set aside sufEicient 
funds for the purpose. 

2. The Sub-Committee or member in charge in each province dial! call 
for honorary workers who are willing to organize the anti-drink campaign 
in the talukas. The Provincial Sub-Committee s ’ha ll thereupon select from 
these one worker for each taluka who shall be the anti-drink secretary for the 
taluka, provided that the Sub-Committee shall have power to change the 
secretary if it deems necessary. 

3. The organizing secretary of each taluka shall proceed to form Anti- 
Drink Sabhas in as many towns and villages of the taluka as possible^ enrolling 
as memb ers all j^ersons sympathizing with the object, viz., the eradication of 
the drink and drug evil and the enactment of laws for total prohibition. Mem- 
bers of these Sabhas need not necessarily be members of any Congress Com- 
mittee or habitual wearers of khadi. 

4. Attadied to every such Anti-Drink Sabha and subject to its control 
shall be organized a volunteer corps in which shall be enrolled men and women 
ready to render honorary active service strictly adhering to the principle of 
non-violence and carrying out the instructioDs issued from time to time by 
the Provincial Sub-Committee and the taluka secretary. 

5. On the second Sunday of every month meetings and processions shall 
be organized against the use of intoxicating drugs and drinks and demanding 
total prohibition. 

6. Besides the holding of the above monthly meetings, it will be the duty 
of primary organizations and the taluka secretary to organize as many gather^ 
ings as possible in their respective areas, and vUlage-to-village and house-to- 
house visits for combating the evil within their jurisdiction. 

7. Anti-Drink Sabhas and Congress Committees shall organize vdierevcr 
possible healthy counter-attractions at sudb. places and hours as may be suit- 
able in order to divert people from the drink habit. 

8. At each anti-drink meeting, pledges shall be taken in solemn form 
from all persons promising to abstain from alcoholic drink and drugs. 

9. Sabhas may after obtaining the sanction of the Provincial Sub-Com- 
mittee organize peaceful picketing of liquor and drug shops wherever the same 
may be usefully done by their volunteers. 

^ Vide pp. 204 & 415. 
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10. Sabhaa shall exercise their influence to prevent landholders and 
lessees flom letting out their trees for tapping for manufacture of intcxicat- 
ing drinks. 

11. Sabhas shall dissuade people from bidding at auction sales of the 
right to vend drinks and drugs. 

12. On or before the third Sunday of every month each taluka secre- 
tary shall gather information and send to the Provincial Sub-Committee a brief 
report of the meetings held on the Sunday preceding and other work done 
during the month in his taluka. The Provincial Sub-Committee shall consoli- 
date these reports and send them to the Working Committee and to the Press 
for publication. 

13. Written pledges shall be taken from voters and dtizenB support- 
ing total prohibition iu the following fozin with names and full addresses 
legibly written: 

‘T hereby pledge myself to support the enactment of laws for the total 
prohibition of intoxicatiag drinks and drugs as indispensable for the morale 
economic and social welfare and progress of our country. I further declare that 
in any election to local bodies and provincial and all-India legislative bodies I 
shall not vote for or support any candidate who has not signed the pledge in 
support of total prohibition.’* 

Suitable books for taking these pledges shall be distributed by Provincial 
Committees. 

14. The Provincial Sub-Committee may appoint a District Prohibitian 
Secretary when the amount of work within the district calls for suda appoint- 
ment. 

15. If and when elections to the Legislative Councils and Assembly are 
held and Congressmen partidpate in them the introduction and active pro- 
motion of total prohibition shall be made a part of the election pledge of 
Congress candidates. 

Toung India, 23 - 5-1929 
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A.I.G.C. Files: Kept at Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 
New Delhi. 

Aaj : Hindi daily published from Varanasi. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika: English, newspaper of Calcutta which first 
appeared as a Bengali weekly in 1868; a daily since 1891. 

Bapuna Patro -1 : Ashramni Beknone (Gujarati) : Ed. Kaka ELalelkar, 
Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad. 

Bapuna Patro -7 : Chhaganlal Joshine (Gujarati): Ed. Ghhaganlal 
Joshi, Navajivan Publisliing House, Ahmedabad, 1962. 

Bapuna Patro -6 : G. S. Gangabeknne (Gujarati) : Ed. Kaka Saheb 
Kalelkar, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1960. 

Bapuna Patro -9: Narandas Gandkine (Gujarati) : Ed. Narandas 
Gandhi, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1964. 
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Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1957. 

{TTu) Bombay Chronicle: English daily publidied from Bombay. 

Forward: English daily started by C. R. Das in Calcutta. 
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and Library of Gandhian literature and documents, vide 
Vol. I, p. 349 (August 1958 edition) and p. 341 (January 
1969 edition). 

{The) Hindu: English new^aper issued from Madras; started as 
a weekly in 1878, became a tri-weekly in 1883 and a daily 
since 1889. 

{The) Hindustan Times: English newspaper publi^ed from New 
Delhi. 

(The) Manusoript of Mahadev DESAfs Diary: Slept in Swarajya 
Ashram, Bardoli. 

Naioajioan (1919-31): Gujarati weekly (with occasional bi-weekly 
issues) edited by Gandhiji and publidied from Ahmedabad; 
first issued on September 7, 1919. It was converted fix)m 
Pfavajivan one Satya, Gujarati monthly (1915-19). Also issued 
in Hindi from August 19, 1921. 
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Prajabandhu: Gujarati weekly published from Ahemdabad. 

{The) Problem of EducaHoni M. K. Gandhi, Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad. 

Saearmati Sanorahalaya: Library and records containing do- 
cuments relating to Gandhiji’s South African period and Indian 
period up to 1933, vide Vol. I, p. 349 (August 1958 edition) 
and p. 341 (January 1969 edition). 

{The) Tribune’. English daily published from Ambala. 

True Education: M. K. Gandhi, Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad. 

Toimg India (1919-31): English weekly founded by Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas at Bombay; from May 7, 1919, publidied bi-weekly 
xmder Gandhiji’s supervision; from October, 1919, issued 
as a weekly from Ahmedabad with Gandhiji as Editor. 



CHRONOLOGY 

{February 15, 1929 — May 31, 1929) 

Ftbrutay 15: Gandhiji addressed public meeting in Mirpurkhas. 
Sind tour concluded. 

On or after Fehruaty 15: Issued statement on Sind Congress afi&irs. 

Fsbrucuy 17: Arrived in Delhi. 

Attended meeting of Congress Working Committee. 

February 19: At Delhi. 

Attended with the Viceroy Vithalbhai Patel’s party. 

Febnuay 21: Reached Sabarmati Ashram. 

February 28: At Ahmedabad, spoke at unveiling of Tilak statue, 
flag-hoisting ceremony and public meeting. 

March 3: Arrived in Calcutta. 

March 4: In a speech in Shraddhanand Park, Calcutta, advised 
the people to boycott foreign cloth. The speech was followed 
by bonfire of foreign cloth. 

Gandhiji was arrested and later released on personal recogni- 
zance. 

March 5: Issued statement to Ptess on Calcutta’s bonfire incident 
at 2.30 a.m. 

Left for Rangoon in morning by s.s. Aronia. 

March 8: Arrived in Rangoon. Addressed public meetings. 
Gave interview to Free Press of India. 

March 9: Spoke at public meeting in Rangoon. 

March 10: In Rangoon addressed meetings of Gujaratis, Arya 
Samajists, Indian gate-keepers, Indians and students. 

March 12: At Moulmein. Addressed Gujaratis’ meeting. 

March 13: Spoke at public meeting, Moulmein. 

March 14: In Rangoon, spoke at Ramakrishna Mission and 
women’s meeting. 

March 15: Delivered speeches at Paungde and Prome. 

March 18: At Mandalay, spoke at public meetings 
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March 19: At Touugoo, spoke at public meeting. 

March 20: Spoke at labourers’ and students’ meetings. 

March 22: Left Rangoon for Calcutta. Collected more than 
Rs. 1,50,000. 

March 24: Arrived in Calcutta. 

March 26: CSrave statement in the course of his trial in the court 
of the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta. 

Left for Delhi. 

March 27: Reached Delhi. Attended meeting of Congress Work-, 
ing Committee. 

for Ahmedabad. 

March 29: In Ahmedabad, gave interview to the Associated Press. 

March 30: At Morvi, addressed Fifth Kathiawar Political Con- 
ference held under the Presidentship of VaUabhbhai Patel. 

April 1 : Left Morvi at night. 

April 2: In Ahmedabad. 

April 5: Reached Bombay. Spoke at the opening ceremony of 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee’s new office. 
Left Bombay for Andhra Desha. 

April 6: Reached Andhra Desha. 

Replied to the joint address presented by the public of 
Hyderabad (Deccan) and Secunderabad. 

April 7: In Hyderabad. Visited local schools. 

Left for Bezwada. 

April 8: Spent night at Nandigama. 

April 9: Spoke at Nandigama in the morning. 

Reached Bezwada. 

April 10: Addressed public meeting at Bezwada. 

April 11 : Reached Wuyyur at 8 p.m. 

April 12: Delivcre:d a speech at Wuyyur. 

April 13: Delivered speeches at Arundhati Ashram, Andhra 
Jatiya Kalashala and women’s meeting, Masulipatam. 

April 17 : Left Masulipatam for Guntur. 

Addressed pubKc meetings in Guntur, Kerinchedu and Peda- 
nandipadu* . 
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April 24: Laid the foundation stone of Vivekananda Library, 
Potunooru. 

Reached Gundukolanu at 8.15 p.m. Stayed there for night. 
April 25: Spoke at Tadepalligudem. 

April 26: Spoke at Achanta. 

April 27: Spent night at Ananda Niketan Ashram, Ghagallu. 

April 28: Reached Vizagapatam at 3 p.m. 

Spoke at public meeting, Vizagapatam. 

Mcff 1: Spoke at public meeting, AnakapaUi. 

May 2: Spoke at public meeting, Tuni. 

May 3: Spoke at public meeting, Fithapuram. 

May 5: At Palivela. 

May 6: At Rajole. 

May 7 : Spoke at public meeting, Rajahmundry. 

May 8: Spoke at public meeting, Sitanagaram. 

May 9 : Spoke at public meeting, Polavaram. 

Mt^ 10: Spoke at Buchireddipalem and Kavali public meetings. 
May 13: At NeUore. 

May 19: At NeUore. 

May 20: At Kumool. 

May 21 : Spoke at fareweU function, Adoni. 

Left for Bombay after visiting 319 villages in Andhra De^a 
and coUecting about Rs. 2,64,400. . 

May 22 : Reached Bombay at night. 

Mi^ 24: In Bombay, gave interview to Tht Bortibay Chroniele. 
Mey 25: Spoke at the AJ.G.G. meeting. 

Mcy 28: Reached Sabarmati Ashram. 

May 31 : In Sabarmati Ashram. 


V464'7 
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Unity, 207-8, 259, 301, 312, 

316, 426; and swaraj, 164 
Hinduism, 60, 104, 115, 370; and 
Buddhism, 117; and caste barriers, 
6; and imtouchability, 59, 109-10; 
and upbuilding of Indian nation, 58 
Hzranand, Sadhu, 139 
History of English! British Buie, 392, 420 
— ' — European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne, 437 fh 
Hume, 402 
Hume, R.A., 48 
Husain, Zakir, 126 
Hutbbb8D>ig, Krishna, 367 

Tmamsahrb, see bawazir, Imamsaheb 
Imperial Gitizenbhip Association, 133 
[The) IndependerUy 114 
Indian National Congress, 45, 50, 
53, 79, 80, 83, 88, 91, 114, 124, 
180, 186, 191, 206, 207, 225, 242, 
243, 246, 261, 271, 279, 288, 296, 
297, 302, 385, 412, 415, 416, 420, 
421, 428 to 430; af&irs of Sind 
Provincial Committee of, 1, 2, 
10-2; All-India Committee of, 1, 
34, 65, 88, 95, 280, 367, 416, 
428, — meeting at Bombay 420-1; 
and national flag, 95; and scheme 
for boycott of foreign cbth, 77-9 
{See also boyoott of foreign 
coloth) ; constructive programme of, 
su ooNSTRUOiTVE WORK; mcmbei^ 
ship of, and constant wearing of 
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khadi, 69-70; of 1920, 167; puri- 
Rcatioxx of, 19 
Indian Opinion^ 291 

Indian Villages; poverty of, 184-6 
Interdependenob; a duty of every- 
body, 241; enables man to learn 
humility, 23-4 

Irwin, Lord, 46, 242, 243, 421; 
Gandhyi’s meeting with, 24; 
Spealccr’s ruling on Public Safety 
Bill negatived by, 234, 270-2 
Islam, 225, 259; and upbuilding of 
Indian nation, 58 

Jadavbdm, 334, 337 
Jaoannath, 56 
Jagannayakulu, Pappu, 362 
Jagjivandas, 372 
Jagu, 52 

Jairamdas Doulatram, 2, 11 to 13, 
30, 261, 279, 430; as Secretary' of 
Foreign-cbth Boycott Committee, 
20-1, 38-9, 67-8, 95 
Jaluanwala Bagh Day, 288 
— •— Massaore, 206 
Janak, 294 

Jaswantrai, 32, 36, 373 
Jayaxar, 114 

Jayakaran, see bhansali, Jaykrishna 
Jayaoti, 252, 330 

Jbthalal Govindji, 23, 24, 268, 269 
Jews, 243 

Jhavkri, Revashankcr Jagjivan, 114, 
346, 348, 372 
JiNNAH, M.A., 27, 46 
JiVANLAL, 50, 102 
Jodamkosh, 213, 335, 345, 424 
Josm, Ghhaganlal, 3, 36, 38>, 42, 75, 
86, 127, 136, 149, 158, 170, 171, 
174, 177, 205, 208, 211, 215, 217, 
219, 222, 231, 235, 247, 250, 252 
to 254, 264, 265, 290, 291, 305, 


307, 309, 310, 326, 328, 330, 338, 
339, 347, 350, 354, 357, 365, 371, 
377, 396, 398, 406, 409 
JosHi, Raiiwbehn, 292 


Kakalbhai, 298, 301 
Kaku, 345, 378 

Kalelkar, D.B., 22, 220, 223, 248, 
255, 269, 329, 330, 335, 339, 354 
Kaudass, T.N., 130 
Kamadhenu, 207 
Kamath, H.D., 93 
Kanaxamma, Ponaka, 51 
Kantak, Premabehn, 51 
Kanthimathi, 32 
Karma, 210 
Karmayoga, 292 
KASTxniBHAi Lalbmai, 53 
Kathiawar PoLmoAL Gonferznoe, 
15, 34, 35, 264; fifth session of, 
188-91 

Katto, 248, 255 
Kausris, 401 

Khadi (KIkaddar), 3, 15, 18, 19, 26, 
27, 31, 32, 40, 44, 75, 77, 81, 88, 
89, 107, 111, 112, 115, 118, 119, 
138, 139, 141, 143, 149, 150, 153, 
163, 171, 172, 178, 190, 194, 207, 
221, 225, 226, 233, 237, 238, 243, 
244, 248,257 to 259, 261, 266, 
275, 279, 280, 287 to 289, 297, 

. 301, 304, 307, 311, 316, 319, 330 

to 332, 334, 352, 357, 361 to 
363, 370, 372, 374, 376, 383, 
384, 393, 394, 419, 421, 429 to 
431; and foreign doth, 278; 
and merchants, 272-4, 427-8; and 
message of swadeshi, 435; and 
Bwaraj, 33 ; boycott of fbeign 
doth through# 68, 78, 96, 268-70; 
cheap at any price, 142; habitual 
wearing of, §9-70, 80; home- 
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made dyes for, 23; in Andhra 
Desha, 433; in Hardwar, 340; in 
(the) legislatures, 186^7; in Sind, 
9-10; its capadtyfbr self-production, 
281; need for town patronage and 
subsidy, 98; purifying influence of, 
on middle men, 24; “self-contain- 
ed” system of its production, 241, 
304; suggestions for workers of, 
320 

— Franohibe, 429; in Sind, 10-1 

— Prateshtecan, 34, 57, 178, 250,431 

— Work, 39, 133, 248, 321, 341 
KhadHiKAR, 202, 203 
Khambhatta, Behranui, 21, 128, 188 
EIhan, AmanuUah, 402 

Khars, Narayan Mbreshwar, 42, 410 
Khetshi, Kunvaiji, 405 
BIbilafat, 113 
Khuda, 144 
KrrcHENBR, 189 
Kotak, Hatjivan, 255 
Kotkandaramayya, P., 386 
Kotharx, Manilal, 1, 9, 11, 32, 56 
Kripalani, J. B., 9, 75 
Krishna, G.V-, 369 
Krishna, Lord, 137, 293 
Krishna Das, 108 
Krishna Dbva Raya, 226 
EIrisknadas, 252, 313 
Krishnavatar, 206 
Krugbr, 387, 402 
Kuhns Bath, 22 
Kuntt, 404> 

Lajpat Rai,^ 9, 13, 114, 157 to 159 
Lasshman, 116 . 

Lakshmtbabu, 267 
IiAKSHMmSHN, 31 1, 381 
Lakshmidas; 154, 171, 172, 255, 269, 
319, 336 

LaESHMIPRASAD VlSHVANAra, 353 


Lalajz Mbhorial Fund, 15, 36, 41, 
88, 90, 141 fit, 254, 277, 369, 373; 
collections in Sind for, 9, 12 
Language; limitation of, 363 
Laufi, Dr., 262 
Law 3 of 1885, 388 
Law-courts; partiality of, 201, 203 
Lbcky, 437 

Lenin, 402 

Life; an unending war, 305 
— Insurange; is distrusting God, 
142 

IjQpoR GoMuiBaiON; in South Africa, 
145 

Living Indidj 168 

Love; aU-conqueiing power of, 61 

Maofadden; and milk-diet, 249 
Maguillan & Go., 108, 154 
Madanjit, V., 182, 183, 194 
MadJu^udo, 156 
Maganlal Mbmoiual, 171 
Mahabharata, 77, 401 
Mahavir, 330 
Mahavirprasad, 149, 338 
Maher, Tulsi, 256 
Matireyi, 330, 345, 378 
* (s.8,) Majestic^ 56 Jh 
Malaviya, Madan Mohan, 17, 27, 
44, 45, 59 

Malbani, N.R., 3, 21, 178 
Mama, sm phadke, VX, 

Man; social interdependence of, 23^ 
Mandodari, 404 fit 
Maneklal, 169, 264 
Manx, 169 

Marriage; Burmese system of, 193; of 
the old, and fear of ostracism, 5-6 
Mashruwala, Kishorelal, 215, 252, 
294, 329 

Maskruwala, Nanabhai, 404 
Matburadas, 268, 335, 339, 346, 372 
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Mathuradas Purushottam, 87, 248, 
212Jh, 273, 354 
Mayo, Katherine, 98, 168 
Mbdichne; limits of, 403 
Mbhta, Ghampabehn, 35, 74, 128, 
173, 223, 328, 436 

MiHTA, Dr. P.J., 7, 15, 34, 37, 56, 57, 
75, 104, 105, 133, 158, 169, 171-2, 
173, 328, 329 

Mbhta, Ratilal, 128, 173, 223, 235, 
254, 328, 436 
Mbnon, Dr., 97 

Merohants; and khadi, 272-4, 427-8 
Miller, Rev. Donald, 14 
Mills; and boycott of foreii 9 [n doth, 
96; and swaraj, 33 
Mind; and body, 245 
Mirabehn, 7, 33, 37, 74, 126, 131, 
154, 158, 171, 173, 178, 179, 182, 
196, 198, 214, 215, 218, 219, 222, 
235, 251, 267 to 269, 288, 304, 326, 
327, 335, 336, 344, 346, 349, 371, 
376, 380, 396, 398, 407 
Mirbbl, 377 

Missionaries; and prosclytization, 
59-60 

Modi, Ramniklal, 252, 306, 329, 332, 
350, 354, 357 
Mohanlal, 314 
Mok^, 66, 407 

Montaqu-Ghelboford Rbforub, 271 

Morarji, Shantikumar, 4 

Mothsr ImHa^ 168 

Moton, 48 

Mott, Dr. John, 57 

Mulohand, 190 

MuNioiPALrry; primary duties .of, 105 
Musiq; and life, 410 
MublmCs), 14, 27, 29, 44, 46, 55, 59, 
84, 95, 113, 114, 124, 155, 164, 
225, 243, 259, 260, 270, 287, 288, 
302, 312, 331, 340, 366,- 370, 
384 


Nao, Hardayal, 47 
Naidu, Dr,, 262 
Naidu, Padmaja, 262, 426 
Naidu, Sarojini, 168,- 207, 214, 262, 
278, 425, 426 

Naik, Vamanrao, 215, 218, 262 
Nair, K. Karunakar, 93 
Nakabhai, 277 
Nanubhai, 255, 266 
Naorojc, Dadabhai, 184, 402 
Narasam, 400 
Narasinham, C.H.V., 318 
Narayanamurti, 433 
National Flag; significance of, 55-6, 
94-5 

— Work; knowledge of law is not 
required for, 402-3 

Nature Gurje, 367, 373 
J^aoqfiDon, 28, 30, 68, 86, 87, 111, 112, 
157, m/h, 169, 171, 193,209,213, 

214, 223, 231, 264, 290, 329, 340, 
347, 379, 397, 409, 424 

Naoakal, 203 
Navalrai, Diwan, 139 
Navalram, 112 

Nayar, Pyarelal, 75, 91, 169, 193, 

215, 231, 290, 346 

Negroes; plight of, compared to 
untouchables*, 62-3 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, 30, 38, 75, 199, 
304, 353, 367, 418, 421, 432 
Nehru, Kamala, 367 
Nehru, Motilal, 25, 27, 30, 43, 
331 

— Report, 27, 44, 45, 122 
Nelson, 402 

Nmi) Forward, 359 

New Testament, 315 

Nizam, 208 

No-tax Campaign, 80 

Non-oo-operation, 28, 124, 143; 

against drink evil, 153 
Non-oo-operators; and conflict bet- 
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ween public duty and private oon- 
duct, 200-1 

Non-yiolbnoe, 19, 63, 81, 107, 113, 
152, 159, 160 to 162, 226, 239, 
260, 261, 275, 364, 375; and com- 
passion, 191-2 ; and Indian culture, 
57, 58; and killing of stray dogs, 
229-30; as consideration for one's 
neighbour, 134 


Omar Sobhani Memorial Library, 
206, 207 Jn 


P. & O. Company, 229 
Padma, 172, 199, 350 
Padmavati, 76 

F(mclmna{s)^ 238, 278, 381, 384 
Pandavas, 267 

Pandit, Vasumati, 170, 171, 174, 180, 
254, 308, 309, 355, 405 
Pannalal, 310, 330, 332 
Pantulu, N. Subba Rao, 352 
Pabekh, Devchandbhai, 35, 189, 419 
Pareeh, Tribhuvan, 405 
Parbiar, Bechar, 22, 52 
Parnbrkar, Y.M., 128,267,306, 311 
Parses, 225, 243, 302, 340 
Parvah, 404 
Passion, m dbsirb 
Patel, Dahibehn, 266, 406 
Patel, Vallabhbhai, 15, . 53, 94, 115, 
188>, 190, 204. 215, 372 
Patel, Vidialbhai, 2, 4, 25, 46, 234, 
243 ; his ruling on Public Safety Bill 
negatived by Viceroy, 234, 270-2 
Pathak, Ramnarayan, 87 
Patnaie, Niranjan, 20 
Pattabhi, 318-9 
Pennington, 91, 92 
Petit, Mithubdm, 5 
Pmadxb, VX. 52, 236 


Philosophy, 135; modem, and youth, 
61 

Phoonoys, 121, 124, 125, 153, 161 
Pioneer , 35 fii 
PoDDAR, Mahavir, 266 
PoDDAR, Rameshwardas, 173, 256 
Poetry, 157 

Poverty; of India, 184-6 
Prabhavati, 4, 8, 76, 102, 129, 180, 
215, 231, 290, 334, 371, 377, 381, 
408 

Pratap, Rana, 402 
Prayer, 9, 100; only help to fight 
lower sdves, 61 
Premraj, 372 

Princely States; and British Empire, 
298-9; and reforms, 299-300 
Privat, Edmund, 108, 126 
PROHiBrnoN, 242, 352, 415, 421; 
education needed for success of, 
147-8; in Surat District, 5; legisla- 
tion for, 187, 230 
Protestanithm, 104 
PuBUQ Life; and self-purihcation, 63-4 
Public Safety Bill, 234, 270-2 
PuDUVAL, A. Shankara, 93 
Pundalik, 71 

Punjab National Bank, 57 
Purdah^ 321; in Kashmir, 175-6 
PuRULiA Leper Asylum, 14 
PuRUBHOTTAM, 75, 102, 169, 235, 254, 
307, 353, 399 

PURUSHOTTAMDAB TSAKURDAS, 230 


Raghunath, 354 
Rajabau, Dr., 216 
Rajagopalaqhari, Q., 48, 49, 74, 94, 
156, 178, 186, 204, 397; his appeal 
to Gandhiji for famine relief in 
South, 39, 48-9 

Rajendra Prasad, 19, 20, 33, 50, 174, 
178, 179, 204, 267 
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Rajpal; assassination of, 225, 259, 260 
Raha (Ramaghandra), 116, 245, 366, 
404; the divine and the historical, 
405 

Ramadev, Acharya, 131, 247 
Ramakrjbhna Mission, 144 
Ramakrishna Parakahamsa, 144 
Ramanama, 120, 245; only way for 
mental peace, 173 
Ramanathan, Lady, 377, 409 
Ramarajya^ 221, 237, 369 
Ramaswamx, Ghurukuvada, 366 
Ramayana, 14, 29, 231, 404, 436; 
reading of, helps conquer passions, 
245-6 

Rambshwardas, 422, 424 
Ra&tjibhai, 49, 368 
Ramnarayan, Sheth, 114 
Ranqhhodbhaz, 372, 398 
RangUa Rasool^ 260 
Raniqanj Leper Asylum, 14 
Rao, Banoji, 362 

Rao, Dakshinamurti Hanumantha, 
238, 369 

Rao, K. Ramachandra, 385 
Rao, M. Krishna, 318 
Rao, Nageshwar; universal provider 
of charities, 412-3 
Rao, P. V. Subba, 384 
Rao, R^’a Nayani VeiUcataranga, 320 
Rao, T. Nagesh, 100 
Raojibhai, 3, 311 
Rashto, Abdul, 260 
Rath, Jagannath, 372 
Ravana, 221, 366, 404 
Rayohowdhury, Nalini Mohan, 132 
Reason; and foith, 61 
Red Indians; plight of, in Arizona, 
425 

Rbddi, Sir K,V., 387, 388 
Reddi, Dr. S. Muthulakshmi, 416, 417 
Rees, Sir John, 91 
Reuoion(b), 109, 341; their imperfco- 
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tions should be shared by foUowers 
of, 60 

Revolution; armed, impossible in 
India, 58 

Rivers; defilement of, 283 
Roberts, J.G., 430 
Rolland, Romain, 41, 171, 219, 326, 
327 

Roman Gathouchsm, 104 
Ross, Rev. F.W., 14 
RtJPANARAYAN, 158, 264 
Rubkin, 202 

Russo-Japanese War, 47 


Sakui Gopal, 372 
Salah, 314 

Sambamurti, 202 to 204, 225, 420 
Sanadhya, Gangadevi, 36, 38, 76, 345, 
373 

Sanadhya, Totaram, 3, 38, 76, 172, 
345, 373 

Sanatani Hindu, 115 
Santtation; and awaraj, 283 
Sankaran, 397 
Santanam, 39 

Sarabhai, Ambalal, 53, 267, 268, 288 
Saraiya, Dainodar, 378 
Sardarxhan, Mrs. R., 132 
Saro, 14, 15 

Sarojinidevi, 255, 266, 328, 350 
Sastri, V.S. Srinivasa, 48, 54, 290, 
291 

Satyaqraha, 271, 300; a constant and 
potent weapon, 28; in Miraj Taluk, 
71. Sie also oiviL dibobedibncib 
— Ashram; “my best creation”, 
212, 231; some serious lapses in, 
209, 212 

Satyaorabi; and jail rules, 243 
Satyapal, Dr., 31, 435 
Satyavatcdevt, 308 Jh, 309, 321, 322, 
329 
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Saypos^ 122 124 

Schenob; and youth, 61 
Sblf-oonfidencie, 189, 207 
Sblf-dbfenpbnqe; as aid to spiritual 
discipline, 24 

Sblf-xnterbst; and altruism, 112, 196 
Sblf-pumficjation, 19, 146, 152, 162, 
221, 224; and service, 140; two 
steps in the process of, 63-4 
iSblf-sbaijzation; as the basic pur- 
pose of Satyagraha Ashram, 407 
Sbif-rbspeot, 7, 13 
Sbu-suffioeenciy; and inter-depen- 
dence, 23-4 
Sen Gupta, 181, 188 
Servants of thb People Sooiety, 
13, 373 

Serviob; and self-purification, 140 
Settlement of 1914, 387 
Seom Months^ 313 

Sexual Urge; conquering of, 66-7 

Shah, Fulchand K., 277 

Shah, Shardabdm, 277 

Shanti, 170 

Sbarda, 255 

Sharma, Dev, 340 

Sharma, Dr., 14, 29 

Sharma, Mrs. Sohanlal, 410 

Shastras, 161, 208 

Sbastri, Sitaram, 319 

Shzrras, Findlay, 6 

Shivabhai, 377 

SmvAji, 402 

Shraddhanand Park, 77 180, 181, 

200 to 202; burning of foreign 
clothes a1^ 79-85 
Sikh(8), 44, 243 

Simon Gobcmqsion; boycott of, 68 

Boyoott Day, 6 Jh 

SiNOERiry; “at any cost**, 348 
Singh, Bholanath, 257 
SiNHA, Ram Binod, 19, 102, 313 
SrrA, 86, 221, 237, 369; loftiest ideal 


in womanhood, 404-5 
Sitaramiah, B.P., 318 
SiTARAMJI, 373 

SiiLA Sahai, 38, 76, 199, 208, 252, 
255, 266, 378, 418 
Smoeino; among Burmese women, 
137-8 

SoBBANZ, Umar, 114, 206 
Soman, R.J., 329 
Soul-forob; and brute force, 271 
South Afrioa; licences of Indian 
traders in, 387-8; plight of repatri- 
ates from, 325; temperance work 
in, 145-6 

— Afrioan Indian Congress, 325 
Spinning, 13, 150, 153, 186, 187, 231, 
232, 269, 275, 295 Jh, 320, 348, 
362, 367, 383, 384, 414, 431; 
A&icans’ interest in, 64; as 
secondary occupation, 97-8 
Spinning-wheel, 14, 15, 42, 55, 107, 
118, 134, 152, 153, 161, 172, 190, 
191, 193, 194, 207, 240, 241, 269, 
270, 280, 282, 319, 320, 331, 357, 
358, 366, 372, 414; as secondary 
occupation, 97-8; on national fiag, 
94-5 

Standenath, Fransisca, 100 
Standenath, Frederic, 100 
Students; and swaraj, 7, 246-7; of 
Burma, advice to, 119-21; origin 
and meaning of the word, 72, 73 
Students’ Hostel; features of an 
ideal, 72-3 
Subdaramiah, 412 

SuBBiAH, A., 39, 75, 149, 169, 173, 
215, 231, 290, 397 
SUBRAHMANYAM, Dr. B., 367, 383 to 
385, 413 

SuLOOHANABEHN, 170, 171, 174, 337, 
408 

Sun-bath, 18, 22^ 38, 50, 76, 175, 
176, 373 
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Vbnkatappayya, Konda, 34, 65, 89, 
217, 262, 295, 301^317,340,351, 
360, 412, 432, 433 
VsNXATARANOA, Raja Nayani, 320 
VENlLATRABiAVYA, A,, 386 
VnfALA, 248, 255 
Vm^ Pairika^ 36 fit 
Vdioba, m BHAVB, Vinoba 
Vioisnoe; set-back to swaraj, 225 
ViVSKAKANDA, 144, 417 
— Ijbrarv, 277 


Waqha, Sir Dinshaw, 402 
Wadia, 311 
Waijx), Dorothy, 278 
War; Gandhiji’s participation in, 363- 
5 

Watch Towery 14 
Welunoton, 402 
West; and women, 99 
Whitbhead, Rev., 59 
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